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CHAPTER XXIX. 


T. SAUVEUR, as the reader who has wandered through Brittany need not 
be told, is a straggling offshoot, or suburb, of the old garrison town of 
St. Maur. 

Within the gray, sea-girt walls of St. Maur proper, the first thing, I think, 
which strikes the traveller, winter or summer, is a certain cheerful atmosphere 
of well-to-do citizen life. In St. Sauveur, the other side of the harbor, he is 
encountered, for nine months of the year, at least, by the dreariest embodiment 
of living death possible to conceive of—an English population existing in a for- 
eign watering-place, out of season. An English population, void in purse, void 
in spirit; people leading lives, to describe which the word “aimless” is inade- 
quate; too broken by adversity even to seek to share their misery in common ;- 
whose hopeless faces, when you have once fairly got them before your mind’s 
eye, you would recognize at a glance in Lapland or Arabia. A class of Pariahs, or 
social castaways, of the like of which no country but our own seems to have the 
knack of getting rid! 

At Spa, Baden, Biarritz, you may, during the dead months, light upom every 
other specimen—and all are melancholy—of the British Wandering Jew, im search 
of cheapness—he calls it climate. You must come to one of these smalfer Bre- 
ton watering-places if you would see abject, hungry poverty at its last grim 
ebb. There were people in St. Sauveur who, hiring a house by the year, and 
subletting tt.at season prices during July and August, lived, as nearly as possi- 
ble, upon nothing—vegetables, cider and bread being cheap throughout the prov- 
ince; people, many of them, whe had once worn warm clothes and eaten suffi- 
cient meat, but who had had te fly from ruin entailed on them by others—or 
from the consequences of ruin entailed on others by themselves—who shall say ?’ 
In a place where every one was so manifestly out of suits with fortune, the past: 
was not a favorite subject. No man liked to talk of himself. Every man liked 
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to talk and surmise the worst of his neighbors ; (barely possible, perhaps, to 
live in St. Sauveur, without becoming more or less of a misanthrope!) The 
French hotel-keepers and tradespeople looked with the profound distrust of 
solvent, legitimate robbers upon them all. 

When the cheery garrison band played by the harbor side of a Sunday, and 
the St. Maur citizens would flock forth, with their wives and daughters, upon 
the quays, a stray English couple might occasionally be distinguished—the man 
by his threadbare coat and wide-awake, the lady by her unsmiling face and 
trailing skirts—among the crowd. But as a rule, the English inhabitants of 
St. Sauveur shunned all such occasions of festive gathering—did it not cost a 
sou a head to cross to St. Maur by the ferry boat? Only in the Protestant 
temple where they and their pastor met together to celebrate the Anglican ser- 
vice, had you a chance of seeing them in a mass, and then—Reader, I declare, 
the spectacle of that sorry flock and shepherd was one to make your heart bleed. 
Talk of the loud-spoken ill of paupers at home, paupers born and educated to 
pauperism—ah, one must go to places like St. Sauveur to learn what English gen- 
tility—silent, decent, wearing shoes on its feet; gentility just, and only just, 
above starvation line—can live through ! 

These remarks, however, apply to winter. On the sunny July morning when 
Susan Fielding first saw the black ramparts and peaked gray roofs of St. 
Maur growing distinct above the sea, everything was at its brightest ; bands 
playing, Frenchmen drinking their coffee and reading their morning papers out- 
side the Casino, an army of bathing machines down on the sands, French ladies 
fluttering in gay wrappers from their hotels tothe beach. The steamer stopped, 
for it was high water, close alongside the quay; and Susan, who had as much 
practical knowledge of travelling as she had of money, was drifting hither and 
thither among the crowd of custom-house officers, passengers, and sailors, when 
she heard the welcome sound of an English voice, and looking up, saw a very 
bent, very poorly-clad old man offering her his hand. 

“My niece Susan, is it not? ah, I was sure of it. Thee has thy mother’s 
face. No need of introductory letters. Welcome to Ille-et-Vilaine, Susan. A 
primitive life we English live here, a primitive life, not the comforts thy father 
lived in at Halfont; but thee are welcome to it.” 

Susan’s mother, a Quakeress by birth, had, after her marriage with Joseph 
Fielding, drifted gradually—partly through deference to her husband’s opinions, 
partly through the distance to meeting-house—out of the religion of her youth, 
Quaker phraseology, however, the soft, ungrammatical “thee and thou” of the 
society, she had never been able wholly to put aside. And at Adam Byng’s first 
words a dozen tender, long-dormant chords were suddenly touched in Susan’s 
memory. 

“ And I should have known you by your way of speaking, Uncle Adam. I 
have never heard any one say thee or thou since my mamma died.” 

“ And would not hear it now if I was a man of stronger will,” said Uncle 
Adam. “The present Mrs. Byng does not hold by Quaker speech, and I have 
tried my best for fifteen years to abstain from it. But the habit is stronger than 
I,” he shook his head meekly, “the habit is stronger than I. Mrs. Byng is 
a most superior woman,” he added, giving a timid little glance over his shoulder 
as he spoke. “It will be well, my dear Susan, for thee to seek to please Mrs, 
Byng from the first. Now, where is thy luggage ?” 

Susan’s luggage, one modest portmanteau and bonnet-box, was at the bottom 
of the hold, and it was a long hour-and-a-half before it was taken ashore and 
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got through the custom-house. One of the few books the child had brought 
with her was a little half-crown selection of French poetry, a prize-gift from Miss 
Collinson, on the first page of which were some verses from the pen of Victor 
Hugo. With a grand official air a very small custom-house official opened this 
book, lighted upon the treasonable name. Ah, ah! but here was an affair to be 
seen into! The little man cocked his hat ferociously at Susan, shook his head 
over his own suspicions of her dangerous political character, called up another 
official—they consult, refer to documents, inform Uncle Adam fiercely that a 
Frenchman, for committing a similar offence, was sent to prison not a week ago, 
finally confiscate the book, and allow Susan—with a sort of brand against her 
name, she is sure—to leave the custom-house. 

“And so I have had a narrow escape from going to prison—I could under- 
stand enough to know that. Oh, Uncle Adam, what dreadful men Frenchmen 
are! Half-tiger, half-monkey—I read that once and now | know what it means.” 

“Tiger? not a bit of it, my dear. Jean Poujol, the little fellow with the big 
voice and the cocked hat, is the kindest-hearted fellow, and best gardener, in the 
parish. I got a dozen young lobelias from him last week. Madame Poujol chas- 
tises him corporeally, the gossips say ; but who knows, who knows?” ‘The sub- 
ject seemed to bring back Adam Byng’s saddest expression. ‘ For my own part 
I believe Madame Poujol to be a most superior woman—too superior perhaps for 
Poujol. Now, the question to decide is, shall we ride or walk? Our house, the 
Petit Tambour, is two miles off if we drive round by the causeway—half a mile, 
if we cross the ferry and then walk. The question is, which will cost least?” 

A crowd of human beings, of both sexes, each dirtier, more hideous than the 
other, now beset Uncle Adam with offers of their service; the men, drivers of 
carriages, proposing to take him home by land for three francs, the women to 
carry up the luggage, by way of the ferry, for one franc fifty—for one franc forty 
—for whatever Monsieur would give to mothers of families for honest labor and 
the love of the good God ! 

“ Brittany is a loyal district, as thee has seen at the custom-house,” remarked 
Uncle Adam to Susan, “and a pious country as thee may gather from the dis- 
course of these ladies. Now, my friends,” speaking in fluent but thoroughly 
English French, “depart!” He made a step forward, throwing out his arms, 
and the crowd dispersed in thin air—nothing disperses a French crowd like the 
sight of a pair of English arms. “ Raoul Bertrand, bring thy carriage. Raoul 
will take us to the Petit Tambour for two francs thirty—counting the ferry we 
should certainly save forty centimes the other way—but thee are looking pale, 
child. Better spend the money on carriage hire than have thee laid up.” 

Uncle Adam said this gravely, conscientiously. The expenditure of forty 
centimes was not, evidently, in his eyes, an enterprise to be undertaken lightly 
or wantonly. 

After waiting another five minutes (during which interval occurred a fight be- 
tween some of the bloused, fur-capped savages from the carriage stand; a fight 
conducted on the usual French system of exchanging everything but blows) 
Raoul Bertrand brought up his carriage, a huge, springless, indescribably filthy 
droscha, and Susan started for her new home, As long as they were rattling up 
and down the narrow streets and over the villainous paving-stones of St. 
Maur, the coachman stood upright, and by yells, execrations and flourishes of 
his tattered rope harness contrived to keep his two jades of horses—buried, de- 
spite a July sun, under blue and crimson sheep-skin—in a gallop. When they 
emerged from the last postern, and were on a flat, smooth sandy road—the cause- 
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way connecting St. Maur with the main land—he stopped, began to sing, to 
nod at the passers-by; then touk out a pipe, lit it, and let the horses go their 
own snail’s pace the remainder of the journey. So Susan had time to improve 
her acquaintance with her new relation before reaching St. Sauveur. 

“Thee are surprised at the carriages, I see, Susan. They tell me the car- 
riages of this district belong to the time of Louis XVI., but I have lived in 
Brittany till I am accustomed to every thing it contains. Eighteen years alto- 
gether, two with my dear wife, sixteen with the present Mrs. Byng. There are 
many advantages in St. Sauveur, Susan, as thee will find after a time. 
Strangers do not see much in the place at first, but we who live in it feel that 
we should be sorry to have to move elsewhere. I don’t mean to be buried on 
French soil "—a brighter look than Susan had seen it wear yet crossed Adam 
Byng’s face—“ but I am well content to linger out the remainder of my days 
here. We have warm sun in summer, and in winter—well, some seasons of the 
year are dreary everywhere. There are many advantages in St. Sauveur.” 

Not external ones, thought Susan, when at length they had quitted the coal 
heaps and barge-masts of the St. Maur quays, and were driving up through the 
steep and noisome lanes of St. Sauveur. Oh, desolation of desolation, was 
your name ever more clearly written than on every squalid wall and building of 
this poor town! The word grass-grown could be justly applied to the high 
street, the main thoroughfare only. The smaller divergent lanes, mostly inhabit- 
ed by English, were grass-covered, the gutters alone tracing dark and sinuous 
paths, unclothed by verdure. After ascending an unsavory labyrinth of these 
streets or lanes, Raoul pulled round his horses with a jerk into a kind of street, 
alley or court, gray dilapidated walls towering high on either side, two or three 
gaunt dogs prowling about the corners, the air, even on this July day, striking 
chill, and laden with a peculiar kind of oily flavor with which Susan was to be- 
come better acquainted hereafter. 

“ The Rue de la Guerre, at last,” said Uncle Adam. ‘To my mind the quiet- 
est, pleasantest street in St. Sauveur. Thee can perceive the colza, perhaps ? 
that building with the blind windows to the left is a colza mill, but ’tis a whole- 
some odor. I am accustomed to it. Indeed, at this moment I smell only the 
roses and carnations from my own garden.” 

The carriage stopped before a door that had once been painted green—in the 
time perhaps of Louis XVI. Uncle Adam got out and rang, very gingerly, 
considering that the bell was his own, and after a considerable time the door 
opened. 

“ Wipe your shoes, Mr. Byng,” said a voice within, “and bid the man leave 
his sadots outside. Wipe your shoes again.” 

Uncle Adam obeyed instantly; meekly rubbing his large feet lengthways, 
sideways, on the toes, on the heels, upon the rush mat inside the doorway. Then 
he lifted Susan from the carriage, and deposited her opposite an open door a few 
steps from the entrance, where Mrs. Byng stood ready to receive her. 

She was a spare, elderly woman, of five feet eight or nine inches, frosty-faced, 
thin-lipped, awfully clean and neat. She was attired in a black satin dress, and 
gold chain, and had blue ribbonsin hercap. Her appearance contrasted strongly 
with that of Uncle Adam, who wore an old chip hat, a colored shirt, anda 
patched gray suit so shrunk with sequent cleaning that his wrists and ancles 
were bare, like those of a schoolboy. 

“Here is our niece, Susan Fielding,” he remarked—the gentlest, most piti- 
fully crushed voice you ever heard was Uncle Adam’s. “I thought it was well to 
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ride, my dear,” he went on, apologetically. Susan almost trembled at hearing him 
address this imposing figure as “my dear.” “The child looked tired, and my 
good friend Raoul Bertrand has brought us for two francs thirty.” 

“The statute fare is two francs. Raoul Bertrand will receive two francs. 
After a sea voyage, I should have said a brisk walk would have done your 
niece good. How do you do, Susan Fielding? I cannot say you look healthy.” 
She scrutinized Susan’s face with chilly interest. “ You don’t understand French 
money? Then take out an English gold piece and your Uncle Adam will settle 
for you with the driver.” 

Susan drew half a sovereign from her purse. 

“The exchange is twenty-five forty,” said Mrs. Byng, addressing her hus- 
band. “Ten centimes higher than last week.” 

“Does thee think Raoul Bertrand knows aught about the exchange, my 
love?” hesitated Uncle Adam. 

“Then put the half sovereign in your pocket and pay him another time. 
You can get twenty-five forty at either of the St. Maur banks. Bertrand,” in 
resonant, hard French, “take off your sado¢s, and bring in no straw with you. 
The boxes are for the left-hand attic.” 

And then she motioned to Susan to enter the drawing-room while Uncle 
Adam and the driver took her luggage up stairs. 

The drawing-room, like the polished stairs, like every nook and cranny with- 
in the Petit Tambour, looked the very pink of cleanliness—cleanliness the more 
surprising to Susan’s eyes by reason of all the outside ruin through which she 
had newly travelled. The furniture of the room might, at a liberal estimate, have 
been worth five pounds. If you sat down with inadvertent weight on a chair, it 
broke ; if you examined the paper narrowly you found so many patches in it that 
you were thrown into a state of utter scepticism as to which could have been the 
fundamental pattern: the damask coverings were cobwebs ; the muslin curtains 
had been darned until darns were more frequent in them than the original fabric. 
And still, by dint of heroic industry, by unflagging carpentering, sewing, pasting, 
the drawing-room of the Petit Tambour looked fresh and habitable. The oft- 
darned curtains were white as a French laundress could make them, the bare 
floors were polished and slippery as ice, spotless muslin covers concealed the 
faded damask of the chairs and sofa, great bunches of roses, arranged by no inapt 
hand, were on the mantel-shelf: through the open window came in a very vol- 
ume of odor and sweetness from the small flower-garden, thirty or forty yards 
square, that lay at the back of the house. 

This garden, Breton fashion, was inclosed by high lichen-stained walls—walls 
only to picture the dampness of which in winter gave you a shudder! but upon 
whose southern and western sides, luxuriant yellow and crimson roses, passion- 
flowers and jessamine now hung festooned, while the north was artfully draped 
over by such annual creepers as have natures to flourish in the shade. The cen- 
tre beds were all ablaze with scarlet verbenas and geraniums. Close beside the 
drawing-room window rose the glossy leaves and waxen white buds of a magno- 
lia ; a border entirely filled with purple heliotrope sent up delicious fragrance at 
its foot. Not a plant in that garden, you could see, but had been artistically 
chosen for its showy hue or penetrating odor ; not a plant save those whose blos- 
soming season came in July and August. Mrs. Byng would no more have al- 
lowed Adam to impoverish the ground by cultivating nonsensical flowers for 
spring or late autumn than she would have hung up the clean curtains or put on 
her own satin gown before June the first. 
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On June the first opened the casino, and the ¢ad/es-@’héte of the principal ho- 
tels On June the first a placard containing the words “@ /ouer” was hung on 
the wall of the Petit Tambour, and every morning for the remainder of the 
summer, Mrs. Byng, by eleven o’clock, was dressed, her house swept and gar- 
nished, ready for exhibition. There was no necessity for poor old Adam to 
dress. By five o’clock in the morning Adam had to be out and busy, tying up 
flowers, cleaning the walks, or working in the kitchen-garden—the products of 
which went far toward supporting the household. During the midday hours, 
when house-hunters might be expected to call, the meek old man’s principal 
duty was, not to show himself. 

Long experience of watering-place human nature had taught Mrs. Byng two 
things: first, that the poorer you look the harder the bargains others will try to 
drive with you; secondly, that truth-telling, when you have a house to let, is a 
virtue about as much in its place as it would be in the selling of a horse. 

Adam looked incurably poor, and was incurably truthful. Though his meat 
for the coming winter must depend upon the summer letting of the Petit Tam- 
bour, Adam, for instance, never could bring himself to say that the water in the 
well was good. ‘“ We use it ourselves without ill result, but thee must be aware 
that water near the sea is ever brackish,” would be his style of answer in the 
days when he was allowed to speak at all to people who had perhaps flown from 
Paris or London to escape cholera! Andas this disease of veracity strengthened 
rather than diminished with him, as he advanced in life, Mrs. Byng, during the last 
four or five years, had steadily excluded him from business transactions of all 
kinds, and with the best possible results. 

“ We are neither the physicians nor the purse-keepers of others,” she would 
say, when Adam gently expostulated with her sometimes on the results of her 
want of conscience. “ Why didn’t they taste the water? How could I have an 
opinion as to whether it would agree with their children? Here is my estimate 
of the damage they have done the furniture. If they dispute any item in the 
agreement they have the alternative of the law.” 

Tenants to Mrs. Byng were as the strawberries in July, or pears in October ; 
seasonable spoil, of which she, for her part, would gather to the uttermost. To 
Adam Byng, a human being, under every circumstance, was a human being. 
Always keep a crotchety man like this out of money transactions if you can. 

Susan crossed to the window, and gave an exclamation of surprise. Green- 
house plants did not come to luxuriance such as she saw here, under the cool 
sky. exposed to the cutting winds of Hounslow Heath. “ You must be very 
fond of your garden,” she said, turning shyly to Mrs. Byng, of whom already she 
stood in awe. “I never saw such flowers out of a hothouse.” 

“ They last like this till the end of September,” said Mrs. Byng, “and on 
October the first the casino closes. If you know any one likely to come abroad 
this summer you had better write to them about the house. We stand two‘hun- 
dred feet above the sea level ; on gravel; we are midway between the railway 
station and bathing-place; five beds, besides servants’ ; salon, salle, excellent 
kitchen, English range; the only kitchen in St. Sauveur where you can burn 
either coal or charcoal. Have you any friends you can write to?” 

“ There are two ladies in our parish who are thinking of coming here,’” hesi- 
tated Susan, “but they would only want a small apartment, three rooms with a 
balcony—” 

“| know the place for them,” said Mrs. Byng, decisively. ‘ They must go 
to the Hdétel Benjamin, and will be less robbed, more reasonably robbed, I should 
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say, than ina lodging. You had better write to-night, and at the same time in- 
close a description of this house—I have cards written out—for them to give to 
their friends. Now, Susan’—Adam Byng by this time had returned, and stood 
just within the door, watching his niece’s face—“we will, if you please, speak 
about business. What are your exact means?” 

““My—my means, ma’am?” cried Susan, taken thoroughly aback by this 
commercial question. 

“ Ma’am !” interrupted Uncle Adam, in his kind voice. “ Aunt Isabella, you 
mean, my dear.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Byng, don’t make your niece waste her breath on so 
many syllables. She calls you Uncle Adam, let me be Aunt Adam. One name 
is as good as another. Forty pounds a year, 1 believe you mentioned, Susan, 
as your probable income ?” 

“T believe so, Aunt—Adam. Mr. Goldney tells me I have something like 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds.” 

A light came into Mrs. Byng’s cold eyes. “Thirteen hundred pounds yield- 
ing forty pounds a year! Mr. Byng, this must be seen into. The money, lent 
in small sums, could be made to yield six—seven per cent., with safety. You 
are as much Susan’s guardian as this other man.” 

“ Well, well, that is for the future,” said Uncle Adam. “No need to trouble 
the child about business to-day. Thee are fond of flowers, Susan? Come out 
in the garden with me—the other way, I do not cross this floor in my boots— 
and I will cut thee a bunch.” 

“And cut them out of sight, and no heliotrope, Mr. Byng,” said his wife. 
“Susan, my dear, I will have a longer talk with you by-and-by. You must look 


upon us in the light of parengs, child. Your interests will be ours.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SuSAN, on this, followed Uncle Adam from the salon, then out through the 
small dining-room, another miracle of threadbare tidiness, into the garden. As 
soon as he was under the blue sky, among his flowers, and away from his wife, 
an almost childish expression of serenity came over Adam Byng’s worn face. 

“ The happiest hours of my life are spent with my roses and carnations,” he 
said, making the confession in a whisper, and resting his hand with kindly pres- 
sure on the little girl’s shoulder. “1 call them my children—to myself, Susan, 
to myself—and thee wouldn’t credit what it costs me to give them over in their 
prime to strangers.” 

“TI can quite credit it,” said Susan. “ Papa used to say it gave him pain like 
having a tooth drawn, even to see his flowers plucked.” 

“ Ah,” said Uncle Adam, looking up dreamily at the sky, as he recalled the 
past, “ Joseph Fielding may have had his faults, as far as his radical opinions 
went. For my part, Pdon’t much concern myself with men’s opinions. I have 
never seen the equal of Joseph’s apples and pears in my life. That last evening, 
it seems but yesterday, that we spent with him, a few months after his marriage 
—it was in October, and he had packed me a hamper of as fine Ribstone pippins 
as thee ever saw, when the quarrel came between him and my poor Martha. 
She was a woman little given to argument, in a general way, but a staunch 
churchwoman, and thy father was no friend to any, established forms, and so the 
quarrel came about. Thy mother chanced idly to mention to poor Martha how 
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’twas said in the village that the foundations of Halfont church were beginning 
to totter, that any high wind might bring the old spire down— 

“¢ Aye,’ added Joseph, rubbing his hands cheerfully—I can see him now as he 
sat beside the fire. ‘Aye, sister Martha, before we die, I expect we shall see a 
good many spires lying where the tombstones now stand.’ 

“ Thy mother, Susan, and I took the remark as a joke. We of the Society of 
Friends have never been quick to heat ourselves over the polemical differences 
of others. My wife started up, her face—Ah, ’twas a fair face then !—afire with 
indignation. 

“* Joseph Fielding,’ she cried, ‘am I to think that in what you say you express 
your true sentiments ?’ 

“To the best of my belief I do,’ answered thy father, in his dry way. 

“*Then the sooner we quit such a house the better,’ cried my wife; and 
straight out of the room she walked—” 

“ And for a few foolish words like that you and papa were never friends 
again ?” asked Susan. 

“TI don’t think we ever ceased to be friends at heart,” said Uncle Adam, 
‘‘ Still, we never saw each other’s faces more. Thy mother and I tried our best 
at the time to soften the matter down, but to no avail. Joseph would not unsay 
his opinion about church steeples, neither would Martha forgive him—although 
supper was already laid upon the table. So the family was broken up, and so I 
lost a hamper of the finest Ribstone pippins that were ever grown. Aye, aye,” 
went on Uncle Adam, shaking his head, “all that happened close upon twenty 
years ago, and none cf us are left but me. We lived at Hammersmith in those 
days, little Susan, and I kept my horse and chaise, and Martha had two maids 
to wait upon her. That was before my riches left me.” 

He walked on, his head bent down upon his breast, round the small gar- 
den, stopping ever and awhile to cut a flower for Susan. At last, when they 
were at the farthest point of all from the drawing-room window and Mrs. Byng, 
he spoke again. 

“Thee knows—thy father has told thee—the story of my losses, Susan? 
No? Well, half-a-dozen words will tell it. I trusted my money to a friend. 
After the crash came—it must have been when thee was a baby—when Ashley’s 
bank failed, and half the neighborhood with it, I had no choice left me but to 
leave England, and luck—my good luck I say now—brought me to St. Sauveur. 
Out of all we once possessed we had only a poor three hundred pounds of Mar- 
tha’s remaining, and upon this—not upon the interest, alas! of this—we lived. 
St. Sauveur was cheap in those days. Meat five sous a pound, a fine Michael- 
mas goose for a franc.” 

“ And Aunt Martha died here ?” said Susan, as the old man paused. 

“ Martha died here?” said Uncle Adam, in the calm, soft voice with which 
after long years, men grow to speak of their dead. “ Her last wish was to 
lie in a Protestant country, among Protestants. So I journeyed with her— 
I had money enough left for that—to Guernsey. I shall test there, also, Susan 
—the place is left for my name on the stone—in a pleasant little yard where 
the sea washes close, and the laurels and ilex are green throughout the year. 
Till then I want no change. St. Sauveur has many advantages, and I have ev- 
erything to be grateful for in my domestic life. My present wife is an admirable 
woman ”—it seemed as though Uncle Adam must derive some occult support 
from the frequent enunciation of this truth—“ an admirable woman, and a first- 
rate economist. Every one in St. Sauveur is an economist, of necessity; but 
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Mrs. Byng beats them all. Now, if thee has flowers enough, come with me to 
the back garden, and I will give thee a peach. We have few luxuries here,” 
added Uncle Adam, with his sad smile, “save those the sun gives us.” 

“ And those are the best luxuries of all,” said Susan, in whose present frame 
of mind the sun meant summer, and summer, George Blake. And then these 
two—the child of sixty and the child of seventeen—walked away together, hand 
in hand, under the bright noon sky, to the kitchen garden. 

“Thirteen hundred pounds!” thought Mrs. Byng, as she stood watching 
them, upright and with folded arms, from the drawing-room window. “And if 
anything happened to the girl, Adam would be her heir. Ah!” 

The summing-up of a whole character was in the monosyllable. To deline- 
ate aay human being as living, moving, and breathing under the exclusive do- 
minien of one passion is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to draw a cari- 
catwe. Yet of Mrs. Byng such a picture can be given with absolute truth. 
Economy up to a certain line is, I suppose, a duty; more or less painful, accord- 
ing to the temperament of him who practises it. At the point at which it 
becumes an end, not a means, it develops into passion, the only one of our 
passions from whose vitality time does not take away. And, more years ago 
thea she could count, economy had overstepped this line with Adam Byng’s 
wire. 

Why she had ever married the poverty-stricken Quaker widower at all, was a 
mystery that the united wisdom of the St. Sauveur gossips or motive-mongers 
had never solved. In part, probably, it was for the sum of forty pounds that still 
remained to Adam, a year after his first wife’s death ; in part, that she might be- 
come proprietress of an unpaid hewer of wood and drawer of water until her 
life’s end; somewhat, no doubt (even avarice being human), from a feeling of 
pity or personal regard toward the man himself. Miss Isabella White was, at 
the time of Adam’s great sorrow, a spinster of forty, holding hunger at bay by 
the precarious means of keeping a St. Sauveur lodging-house ; and under her 
roof Adam’s first wife died. What more natural than that the friendless, heart- 
broken man should fall back upon the first capable arm outheld for his support ? 
On returning from his last sad mission of love, after laying Martha to rest in the 
little Protestant grave-yard by the sea, Adam, simple as a child, at once gave 
over the management of his small remaining worldly possessions into Miss 
White’s hands,” 

“ Make the money last for me, while thee can,” said he, meekly; “and if 
there is work about the house for me to do let me do it. It may be that I shall 
think less so than if I sat with folded hands.” 

And then, during the long, drear winter months, was to be seen a sight at 
which the kind-hearted French housewives would glance with wet eyes—Adam 
Byng, in his black clothes, working in Miss White’s garden, chopping wood in 
Miss White’s court-yard, running errands—walking them, I should say, heart 
had he none to run—for Miss White’s lodgers. Before the year was quite out 
she married him. He had forty pounds still left, thanks to her—the money left 
in his hands would have melted away in three months—and she had the same. 
They took the Petit Tambour on lease, furnished it, let it when they could in 
summer, existed in it in winter, and now, at the end of fifteen years, had saved 
well on for a couple of hundred pounds. How, Adam himself could not have 
told. Income they had none: there were years like the present one, in which 
summer passed without their letting ; and still, winter and summer, Mrs. Byng, 
who knew the market value of respectable appearances, kept a servant, and all 
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the year round Adam was allowed a weak half-tumbler of Hollands and water 
after his dinner. 

No wonder he believed in the advantages of St. Sauveur ! 

“Tn any other place on earth I must have starved long ago,” the poor old 
fellow would say. ‘ Where, but in St. Sauveur, could a man with nothing a year 
live in a good house and have all the comforts of life about him, as I do?” 

“ The comforts of life!” Well; more, perhaps, than any term we constantly 
use, is this one relative. If, soberly and philosophically, one set oneself to com- 
pare Adam Byng’s life with that of men overcome by riches and all that riches 
bring with them (in the way of servants, public duties, entertainments, friends), 
it might, I think, be hard to decide on which hand the balance of solid comfort 
lay. Adam was free to wear unfashionable clothes and old shoes. His food was 
poor, but admirably cooked—who knew better than Mrs. Byng that the best 
cooking is the best economy? During eight months of the year a sun that gave 
real, honest warmth shone over his head. He never went through the misery of 
party giving. He knew not the meaning of indigestion. One of the conditions 
of his second marriage had been that he should be buried with the wife of his 
youth: he had, therefore, no care for the future. Of hope, ambition, interest in 
anything beyond his roses and carnations, he had no more than had the yellow 
lichens that grew upon the garden walls; but then he was contented—passive 
might, perhaps, be the fitter word—as only a man reduced to an absolutely nuga- 
tory or lichen state of existence can ever be. 

Adam Byng was passive: long habit, together with the sweetest natural gift 
of patience, had made him bear his galling domestic fetters unmurmuringly ; and 
the only alien trial or discomfort of his life was during the eight or nine weeks 
of summer, when they had succeeded in finding a tenant for the Petit Tambour. 
Mrs. Byng was far too cautious a woman to leave the place, as was the custom 
of the other St. Sauveur English, with her property in the possession of stran- 
gers ; so, during the bathing season, the hottest time of the year, poor Adam’s 
fate was generally to be carried up to a couple of rooms, three or four stories 
high, in St. Maur, there to pine for his garden and get rid of the troublesome 
fact of being alive, as best he might.. At such times, Mrs. Byng was in her best 
spirits. Nothing like the gratification of a genuine passion—a mean passion 
just the same as a noble one—for enabling men and women to be heroic under 
petty troubles! With the knowledge that a revenue of so many hundred francs, 
without breakages, was being added weekly to her coffers, Mrs. Byng was not 
only oblivious to personal inconvenience, her hard face would grow almost 
genial, she would actually lend herself to amusement, go out and listen, in an 
absent, unenjoying mood, to the band, sit on the beach in the sunshine, nay, had 
been known to give alms (in all persons with whom avarice is a passion you will 
find some of a gambler’s superstitions) to the poor. 

In the present year no such modifying influence was upon her. It was the 
worst season—an international exhibition going on—that St. Sauveur had experi- 
enced for years ; houses close to the sea unlet, the chances for the Petit Tam- 
bour lessening daily, Mrs. Byng’s: humor at its dryest. No wonder that her 
husband’s mood was more than ordinarily crushed, no wonder that a heartfelt 
“ah” rose to her lips as she watched Susan Fielding and reflected that only a 
délicate girl’s life stood between Adam and the inheritance of thirteen hundred 
pounds! 

I doubt if the imagination of love can be more remorseless than is that of av- 
arice in sweeping away obstacles between itself and what it desires to possess. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE days in the Petit Tambour were alike as beads upon a rosary. At six 
the big bell tolling from a neighboring convent was the signal for Susan to rise, 
throw open her window, and let in the scents from the garden, where Uncle 
Adam at this hour was generally busy with rake or pruning-knife among his 
flowers. At seven came the first breakfast, of coffee and bread. At twelve the 
second one—fresh fruit, an omelet, salad, and a small bottle of the smallest 
claret ever pressed from grapes. At fivedinner; the same kind of fare as break- 
fast, with the addition of vegetables and one modest plate of meat. Thena walk 
to St. Maur, or through the fields of colza and buckwheat down to the little river 
Rance, and to bed at nine. 

Days monotonously alike as beads upon a rosary ; but full-flavored, radiant 
with expectant hope to Susan Fielding. On the evening after her arrival she had 
written a letter about the St. Maur lodgings, and the merits of the Petit Tam- 
bour to Portia Ffrench. Then—because, pleaded heart against conscience, her 
desk was open ; because she was in a writing mood ; because a promise, however 
hastily given, should be kept—wrote another one—no, not a letter; Tom Col- 
linson himself could scarce have cavilled at those few formal lines of * statistics ” 
—and addressed it to the Treasury. By return of post came word that Mr. 
Blake availed himself of her permission! ‘ The one kind word,” he wrote, “ the 
one kind word you ever spoke to me, Susan, was that word ‘come’ at parting.” 
She might expect him in a fortnight at furthest. 

A fortnight—only fourteen days more, and the present day half gone already ! 
Susan ran at once to her own room, and scratched thirteen little marks upon the 
whitewash at the head of her bed, one of which on every succeeding night she 
effaced—reckoning up the lessening score with rapture. She wrote a love-letter 
that cost only two hours’ heavy labor, to Tom Collinson. She sang her tender- 
est English love-songs (sweet with all the pathetic sweetness of disuse) to Adam 
Byng’s ears, as they sauntered through the twilight fields or sat together in the 
pleasant garden shade at noon. Faint pink roses began to grow steadfast in her 
cheeks ; some new shade of intelligence lit up daily in her eyes. 

“TI like St. Sauveur, after all, and I don’t want to be back at Halfont,” she 
made confession in her diary. “I sing the first thing when I get up, and | sing till 
I goto bed. Have I grown heartless ; have I forgotten so soon? Ah, Papa, you 
would never have been happy, you would never have sung again, if 1 had died!” 
Then, in another place: “1 feel, I don’t know why, that my spirits can only be 
for a time, that my grief wast come back stronger than ever to me some day.” 
And then farther: “T have heard again—half a page longer than last time—from 
Mr. Blake; and he is coming on the twentieth, only three days more. ‘Oh, if I 
should be wrong, if it should be for some one else’s sake that he ts taking so 
much trouble.” The same post had brought a letter from Portia to say that the 
Lily now waited her orders at Southampton, that Susan might look any day for 
their arrival. “I certainly think it a most unhappy accident their both coming 
at the same time. Three days—how shall | live throughthem? I will think of 
poor Tom Collinson. Eliza used to say the only thing to make the time pass 
quick is the fulfilment of duty.” 

She grew all at once fastidious about her dress ; found out that village-made 
boots were heavy for walking ; what, in this warm weather, could be nicer than 
the Paris-fashioned shoes, with rosettes and heels, that the French ladies wore ? 
She must have her hair frizzed and pyramided ; a bonnet two inches square in- 
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stead of the honest fabric of silk and crape that Miss Budd had made for her 
first mourning ; she must have perfect-fitting gloves, one of those new-shaped 
parasols ; would like to be looking “like other people” when the Misses F french 
arrived. At all these extravagances, with a sensation of positive bodily pain, 
had Mrs. Byng—not yet holding her niece’s purse-strings—to look on powerless ; 
and still Susan declared her wardrobe incomplete. Still a pair of jet earrings, 
a brooch, a bracelet-—nothing to make the hand look neat like a bracelet !—was 
wanting. Still her jealous child’s heart told her she was all unfit to cope with 
Portia, with the crowd of finely-dressed fashionable ladies among whom George 
Blake’s eyes would first see her. 

True as the instinct of women may be in most things, it is nearly always at 
fault here: they believe men judge them outwardly by a woman’s, not a man’s, 
standard. If the feminine creed on this one point could be set straight, I sup- 
pose two-thirds of the leading milliners might shut up their shops. What did 
the simple child’s face that was haunting Blake’s fancy—hour by hour dispossess- 
ing Portia Ffrench more utterly from her throne—what did Susan Fielding want, 
in his eyes, of adventitious setting or adornment? To a man who has spent 
his life ever since he was a schoolboy, in a great city, what charm can there ever 
be in the trite vagaries of fashion—above all, if this man, like Blake, be an artist ? 
What should a shy, “ Sir Joshua face,” a pair of dimpled hands, a girlish white 
throat, gain by brooches or earrings, a new shaped parasol, or a two-inch French 
bonnet, in his sight ? 

Well, women, at least, judge each other by their own or the fashion-book 
standard. Portia’s first exclamation on seeing Susan Fielding in her altered 
Parisian style, was one of approval. Miss Jemima, partly under the influence of 
cajolery, partly of force—-somewhat swayed, too, by the o]d dread of Portia’s “ do- 
ing something worse” if she were thwarted—had been Jed on into accepting the 
offer of Lord Dormer’s yacht. And one evening, just as dinner was over and Un- 
cle Adam was sipping his Hollands and water in the garden of the Petit Tam- 
bour, came a messenger with a note for Susan Fielding telling her that her 
friends and the Lily had arrived at St. Maur, 

“We have been thirty-six hours crossing from the Needles,” wrote Portia, 
“and I can assure you, had come not only to our last idea but to our last powers 
of speech when we reached the Hétel Benjamin. The rooms here are charming, 
picturesque with a vengeance—alas, shall we be amused in them? Come to see us, 
if you can, this evening, and hear a piece of rather good news I have got to tell you.” 

A piece of rather good news—what could it be but that Blake was at this 
moment at Portia’s side? To-morrow was the twentieth, the longed-for day on 
which he was to reach St. Sauveur; what more likely than that Portia, at the last, 
had persuaded him to join Lord Dormer’s party in the yacht? All in a tremor of 
hope and fear, Susan, after a cold permission from Mrs. Byng, ran upstairs to 
put on her bonnet, then with Uncle Adam for her escort, started off for the Hé- 
tel Benjamin. To walk round to St. Maur by the mainland took exactly one hour 
longer than to cross by the ferry; but to cross and recross the ferry cost two 
sous ahead ;'and it was a standing injunction laid on Adam years ago by his 
wife, never to use the boat save in times of direemergency. This evening, how- 
ever, Susan coaxed him out of the path of duty. She had a two-sous piece in her 
pocket, of whose weight she would gladly be rid. She was dying to see her Eng- 
lish friends. Well, then—these arguments failing—the heat had tired her; put- 
ting on a piteous little expression of weakness. Would Uncle Adam force her 
to go all the way round by the causeway when she was almost too tired to stand? 
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“ Thee are not too tired other evenings,” said Uncle Adam, “and I ought not 
to allow thee to squander thy money. Who knows better than I what careless- 
ness in money leads to? Still, if thee are bent on it—for once !” 

And so Susan had.her way, and half an hour after leaving the Petit Tambour, 
was running, with a heightened color and quick-drawn breath, through the outer 
court of the Hétel Benjamin ; Uncle Adam, who had business of his own in St. 
Maur (business that consisted in sipping a glass of sugar water and playing a 
game of dominoes with Jean Poujol in one of the smaller cafés) premising to call 
for her on his way back to St. Sauveur by nine o’clock. 

The staircase leading to the first floor of the Benjamin was outside the house, 
as one still sees in some of the old, second-class Breton hotels ; a granite stair- 
case with an ancient oaken balustrade, half hidden now by a drapery of purple 
passion-flowers, and with the lily of France carved by some fifteenth century 
hand on every pillar. _ Up this staircase Susan was conducted by Josephine, the 
head waitress of the hotel, then along a narrow, many-doored passage, still with 
blue sky overhead, to the western or seaward side of the hotel. Here the 
waiting-woman knocked loudly at a door built into a kind of recess or archway 
in the wall, and Miss Jemima’s voice, in the most determined of all British ac- 
cents, called out * extrez.” 

The room that Portia had selected for her sitting-room was a vast old tapes- 
tried chamber—in reality one of the show-rooms of St. Maur—with windows 
opening to the Channel, and a balcony from whence a flight of perpendicular steps 
led down across the ramparts to the rocks; a chamber in which the “good 
Duchess Anne” had once slept, and whose walls, if the St. Maur records spoke 
true, had witnessed many a scene of love and romance, ages before this prosaic 
little nineteenth century episode of which I write. 

Portia, still in her yachting dress, stood at one of the open windows through 
which the yellow sunset streamed ; her sailor hat lying beside her on the win- 
dow step, her black hair falling in glossy waves below her waist, a morsel of 
scarlet ribbon, the necessary spot of becoming color, knotted at the open collar 
of the blue and white sailor shirt. 

She came across the room to meet Susan Fielding, and, as I have said, her 
first exclamation was one of approval. “ Why, Susan, child, what have you done 
to yourself? I hope French air improves every one in the same way. Crimped 
hair, short dress, shoes—certainly I must wear shoes and crimp my hair! Aunt, 
is not Susan improved?” 

Miss Jemima was standing, diligently mending a pair of torn gloves, at the 
other window. Abroad or at home, before or after a journey, the fingers and 
needle-case of the good old campaigner were never long left idle when Portia 
was at hand. “Susan has altered herself,” she said, pushing up her spectacles, 
and looking kindly at the little girl who ran to greet her. “ But as to improve- 
ment !—stand so, my dear, let me look at you straight—well, no, I can’t say I 
think her improved. I want time to be sure of that. I can’t see that whatever 
is fashionable is right, as you do, Portia.” 

“ Ah, that is a cut at my dishevelled locks,” cried Portia. “Do you admire 
them, Susan? oh, you must see me with my hat on before you judge.” She 
stooped, picked up her hat, on whose ribbon was the name of Lord Dormer’s 
yacht, and stuck it, the least in the world on one side her head. “ Now, give me 
a candid opinion. Some one for whose taste I have the greatest respect has 
been telling me incessantly for two days that my sea-going make-up is perfection. 
Aunt calls it depraved.” 
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While Portia spoke, three little French officers were staring up at her, as only 
Frenchmen can stare at a pretty woman, from the walk upon the ramparts ; and 
the consciousness even of this audience brought color and life to her face. Nev- 
er, alas, to Susan’s eyes, had she looked so desperately, so unapproachingly 
handsome! ‘Whatever you wear suits you best. You always look well,” she 
cried, with such an intense air of conviction, that Portia stooped, the audience 
more and more interested, and kissed her cheek. “ My opinion agrees with that 
of—of the other person.” Then she stopped and hung her head ; blushing with 
shame over her own jealous fears. 

“You would agree with him in nothing else, I hope,” remarked old Miss 
Jemima. “Susan, my dear, in the course of your short life has it ever happened to 
you to be thrown for six-and-thirty hours into the unrelieved company of a fool ?” 

“ Aunt,” cried Portia, authoritatively, “I won’t let you say these things ot 
Lord Dormer—” 

Lord Dormer, only: oh, the one big, joyous throb of Susan’s heart! 

“I’m sure nothing could be nicer than his manner has been to you. The 
way he ran about after you with wraps and cushions was most—” 

“Thoroughly and painfully ridiculous,” said old Miss Jemima. “As if / 
needed the poor little creature’s attentions ; as if I even looked upon crossing the 
Channel in his cockle-shell of a boat as being at sea at all! I fancy if a storm 
had come on we should have seen Lord Dormer’s yachting qualities tested in 
earnest! The lad felt sea-sick half the time, Portia. I could tell it by the 
cadaverous green shade of his skin.” 

“‘Cadaverous, indeed! Why, that is his lovely natural hue, the last thing 
out in complexions. Every young lady I know admires (ittle Lord Dormer’s in- 
teresting, colorless, dissipated-looking face.” 

“Except me,” cried Susan. “I dare say I should like to go in his yacht and 
have presents, too, if he asked me, but I think little Lord Dormer hideous.” 

“ And so do I,” said Portia, the Frenchmen having at last stared themselves 
tired, had walked on, and as she spoke she descended from the raised step or 
dais by the window. “But he does ask me to go in his yacht, and he does give 
me presents. And I accapt everything unblushingly—don’t I, Aunt Jem?” 

“ You do,” answered Miss Jemima, drily, “and before very long will, I have 
not the slightest doubt, accept Lord Dormer himself in the same manner. No 
need to keep Susan out of the secret, Portia. She was present at the breaking 
off of your last engagement, and she knows how another, worthier man—ah, 
well, no need to speak of that! Susan, my dear, Lord Dormer hag run through 
thirty thousand pounds already, and on his twenty-first birth-day will come into 
fifty thousand pounds more. Never say that he is hideous again. My niece 
Portia is quite disposed to spend the remainder of her life in his society.” 

A look of regret, so keen as to be almost one of pain, crossed Portia’s face. 
“Fifty thousand pounds!” she repeated, in a queer, compressed sort of tone. 
“ Oh, how I hate to think of other people having money—how I hate myself for 
never, even by accident, doing the thing that is right! If one could only calcu- 
late chances, only look forward—Susan,” she interrupted herself hastily, “ what 
is to be seen in St. Maur of an evening? When aunt has finished her work we 
will sally forth. Our luggage is stili on board the yacht, so we must appear be- 
fore the world in our rags and tatters just as we are. What does every one do, 
where does every one go?” 

“Uncle Adam and I go far away upon the sands, or down through the fields 
to the river; but the visitors, when they are not at the Casino, walk up and down 
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on the Place, close to this hotel—I came once with Mrs. Byng to see them—and 
a band plays, and an ugly woman on a little stage sings, all out of tune—I stopped 
my ears when she sang—and then the people clap their hands and applaud.” 

“As I shall do,” said Portia. “Who cares for discord or ugliness, Susan ? 
The thing is, whatever happens in life, to clap one’s hands with the majority. 
Now, Aunt Jem,” considerately, “ will you come with us, or shall Susan and I go 
alone? Remember I have brought you to France to amuse yourself and I’m 
not going to have your life made miserable by any ridiculous ideas about propri- 
ety, or chaperoning duties.” 

*T am extremely obliged by the hint,” said old Miss Jemima, “and you may 
set your mind at rest, my dear. During daylight you shall have as much liberty 
as you choose. As you say, we have come to France to enjoy ourselves. After 
seven o'clock in the evening we keep together. That is the last vestige of au- 
thority in which I mean to clothe myself.” 

For a moment, down went the corners of Portia’s lips; then, “ Of course we 
will keep together,” she cried, good-humoredly ; “both before seven o’clock and 
after it; though if the truth were told, it is I that am chaperoning you, Aunt, not 
you me. Now, run and get ready like a good old lady, and we will start. I can 
put on my hat here.” 

Miss Jemima, thus bidden, went away into the adjoining bed-room, Portia 
moved across to the huge old-fashioned fireplace, standing before which on tiptoe 
it was just possible to see one’s self in a faded, ebony-framed mirror that reached 
from chimney-shelf to ceiling. She smoothed back her hair with her hands, put 
on her hat, took one of those long, exhaustive looks handsome women love to 
give at their own faces in the tarnished glass, then in a whisper called Susan to 
her side. 

““T am going to let you into my secrets, Susan—not a word to Aunt Jem, 
though. All this about my accepting Lord Dormer is nonsense, of course.” 

“ And yet you have come to France in his yacht.” 

“ And yet I have come to France in his yacht. The fact is, I have been 
wretchedly unhappy ever since I saw you. That very day you left, Teddy and I 
had a horrible scene with grandmamma, as soon as we got back to the house. I 
can’t exactly say why, but I have an uneasy sense that Condy knows more than 
she ought about where we went the evening before. At all events, grandmamma 
hinted, as only a Dysart can hint, as to what she was pleased to call the laxity of 
my principles. The way I ran after my cousin—Ted standing placidly by, mind 
—was, after all that had occurred, shameless.” 

“ Portia!” 

“ Hard to bear, wasn’t it? and so unjust! Well, I looked at Teddy and saw 
that in another minute he would say something to ruin both of us. Really, I 
never knew till then how handsome the poor little fellow could look—his face 
flushed, his blue eyes all alight with anger! It was no time, I knew, for hesita- 
tion; and before he was able to speak a word I had got out something—I 
scarcely like to think what—about my preference for Lord Dormer—” 

“Lerd Dormer—oh, how cruel of you!” 

“ Don’t look s* shocked, my dear. Do you think 7 felt no struggle, no com- 
punction at going so flat against my conscience? Grandmamma and Condy, 
both of them, looked fairly mystified. 

“*Am I to think,’ stammered grandmamma, ‘that Lord Dormer—that Lord 
Dormer can be seriously coming forward, after his intimacy with your friend, 
Mrs. Wynne, as your suitor.’ 
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“¢Think what you like, grandmamma,’ said I, with beautiful dignity; ‘but 
for the future have the kindness, please, not to hint any more of these unworthy 
suspicions—at least in the presence of others.’ 

“ Then I glanced round at Ted. His brief anger had all faded out of his 
face now. ‘My Cousin Portia is so well able to take care of herself that I won’t 
say what, a minute ago, I meant to say,’ he remarked. I felt every word of this 
as he meant that I should feel it: ‘ Lord Dormer is to be congratulated—that is 
the only opinion I hold on the subject.’ After this he continued for half an hour 
or more, to talk to Condy and grandmamma on indifferent subjects, then walked 
placidly away, out of the house.” 

“ And you have not seen him since?” 

Portia had the grace to hesitate an instant at this point-blank question. 
“ Seen him? of course not, my dear child. Where is the good of people, placed 
as we are, seeing each other? I had begun my little fiction about Lord Dormer 
(rather a bold stroke, considering I had never spoken ten words to him till the 
night before’; still, 1 felt pretty sure of my ground!) I had begun my fiction, I 
say ; nothing remained for me but to carry it through. I can’t say, miserable 
though I have been at times, that a good deal of the by-play had not diverted 
me. Poor Aunt Jem’s bewilderment when she found Lord Dormer—instead of 
Ted, instead of George Blake—coming down to Halfont. And grandpapa’s 
amiability! He was glad, at last, to see a young fellow of breeding and wit—Lord 
Dormer’s wit !—at his table. Grandpapa positively kissed me when we came 
away. And Laura Wynne’s face, when I told her gravely that the Lily was at the 
disposal of my aunt—poor, innocent old Aunt Jem—and myself for the summer. 

“ And Mr. Josselin?” asked Susan, as Portia again hesitated. 

“Oh, Mr. Josselin has been taking care of his own amusements,” said Por- 
tia, quickly. ‘ Until a day or two ago, he was staying—yes, staying in the house 
with Nelly Rawdon’s detestable people in Essex. But the ugliest woman in 
Christendom, if she knew how to flatter Ted Josselin’s vanity, could command 
his attention—there is the truth.” 

“ And he is not coming to St. Sauveur, then, after all?” 

“ Ah, that is my secret, the bit of good news I spoke of,” answered Portia, 
lowering her voice. ‘“ Teddy zs coming, and you must help me, Susan, like the 
good little soul you are, in keeping matters quiet. If we had a solitary grain of 
sense between us, Ted Josselin and I would keep apart ; but—I’m sure I don’t 
know how it is”—a momentary gleam of softest tenderness flitted across Portia 
Ffrench’s face—“I don’t know how it is, but we can’t. The moment we see 
each other we fight, are reconciled, fight again; but we can’t keep asunder. 
These things are written, I suppose. From my very heart I despise Ted Josse- 
lin for staying with the Rawdons: he despises me quite as sincerely for the part 
I am forced into playing with Lord Dormer ; but still—put your ear closer—by 
the last train to-morrow evening Teddy and—command yourself, Susan—as 
likely as not George Blake with him, will arrive at St. Maur, from Paris!” 

“ And then Lord Dormer and his yacht will have to go away?” cried Susan, 
hardly knowing what she said, for confusion. 

“And then, more imperatively than ever, Lord Dormer and his yacht will 
have to stay,” answered Portia, in her lightest tone. “Because one is unlucky 
enough to have well-looking cousins, like poor Ted, is no reason why the solid 
good things of life, the Macbeans and Lord Dormers, should be thrown away. 
Lord Dormer will stay—” 

Enter Miss Jemima, equipped in the village dress and bonnet in which she 
had travelled. “Talking of Lord Dormer still, I hear, Portia?” 
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“Of what better should I talk, my dear aunt? Where the heart leads, is it 
not natural that the tongue should follow? Now,” giving a twentieth look at 
herself in the glass, “supposing we start. I predict that you and I will make a 
decided sensation among the French people, Aunt Jem. A certain young lady, 
with fine, frizzed hair and shoe-buckles, they will look*upon ..s one of themselves, 
of course.” 

The open space, or face, before the Hétel Benjamin was thronged with peo- 
ple of every class and degree. Here—for it was still too early for the Casino 
ball—a group of mature Parisian ladies, ready dressed in the last fashion of short 
white muslin over colored skirts, like school-girls for the dance; there, a family 
of good St. Maur citizens, thé father drinking a cup of coffee, to insure Madame 
and the children seats beneath one of the ca/¢ awnings for the evening. Ona 
pasteboard stage, under the trees, the artiste of whom Susan spoke was making 
night hideous with one of Thérése’s songs, heightened in moral tone to suit the 
soberer taste of the provinces, but sung half a note flat throughout. Grewsome 
figures of beggars, professional traders in their own deformities, were stretching 
forth distorted limbs, or exhibiting festering sores, and demanding “ Charity, char- 
ity—in the name of the good God.” Ever and awhile, the black frock of a priest 
or white robe of Carmelite brother would be seen to stealthily traverse the crowd, 
then glide away under the shade of the tall, overhanging houses into one of the 
smaller streets. A German band was playing waltzes and galops, with more 
noise than melody, in the intervals between the arfiste’s songs ; while constantly, 
the one note of true, pure music to be heard! came the measured wash of the 
tide—and on this Breton coast you get the long-sustained wave of the Atlantic, 
not the chopping sea of the Channel—upon the shore, without the ramparts. 

The scene, altogether, was an animated one; and Portia, taking her tone of 
spirits as usual from the color of the background, chattered gaily, and looked her 
handsomest and brightest as they walked along. The French ladies glanced 
pitying at her flannel suit, plain sailor hat, and dark, sunburnt face. I don’t 
know how it is, but French ladies always see more to pity than to admire in a 
thoroughly well-built, handsome English girl. The Frenchmen, on the other 
hand, were in ecstasies of admiration; four or five little officers, with pretty 
waists, dangling swords, and long spurs and moustaches, following her about 
wherever she moved. (Had their eyes not been blinded by Portia’s beauty or 
their own vanity, these officers of the great army must certainly have been mor- 
tified by Miss Jemima’s demeanor toward them. Not an intention had kind- 
hearted Jemima Ffrench of ever wounding the feelings of mortal creature ; but 
as a Briton and an old soldier, the sight of these small warriors of the Empire 
was really too much for her. And so she would turn, stand, blandly curious, and 
watch them, as children watch the dancing figures on an organ ; their tight-laced 
waists, baggy red trousers, diminutive stature, swaggering walk—then shake her 
head, almost mournfully, and smile. ‘It makes me think less of the conquests of 
our army, now that J have seen these people on their own soil!” said Miss Jemima.) 

When they had taken two or three turns on the Place, and were again close 
to the gates of the Hétel Benjamin, they were joined by little Lord Dormer. It 
may seem fantastic to assert that an English peer of large means can, under any 
circumstances, look unlike a gentleman; yet if, not knowing who he was, you 
had met the twentieth Baron of Throgmorton in his yachting suit, I believe you 
would have set him down for a sickly young city clerk, taking his season’s ten 
pounds’ worth of pleasure under false pretences. A yachtsman worthy of the 
name has, at least, a weather-tanned face, a look of honest health—something in 
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his mien and gait reminding you, however distantly, of a genuine tar. But salt 
water, in very truth, did not agree with Lord Dormer; a misfortune not unfre- 
quently occurring to wealthy yacht-owners. He had been a good many voyages 
in the Lily—in the Thames and Solent; also in the Mediterranean, himself 
crossing France by railway. The open Channel Lord Dormer liked not. And 
there had been a heavy ground-swell, though no wind, during the last thirty-six 
hours, and his cadaverous face told only too plainly of suffering that his attach- 
ment for Portia had bidden him stifle. The poor little Baron of Throgmor- 
ton, in his yachting suit and still under the influence of suppressed sea-sickness, 
was altogether not beautiful to look upon. 

He loitered up to the ladies, with the languid, indifferent step of young Eng- 
land, and made this Chesterfieldian remark: ‘ Weil, here we are, then!” 

“Yes, here we are again,” said Portia, “and here is Miss Fielding. You 
remember meeting Miss Fielding that evening at Laura’s ?” 

Lord Dormer’s memory seemed at fault ; however, he raised his hand within 
an inch or two of his cap. 

“Miss Fielding is staying with some friends at St. Sauveur, and has been 
showing us the lions. Please have chairs brought for us, and we will drink our 
coffee, like all the rest of the world, out of doors.” 

“Chairs?” said Lord Dormer, looking round about him with an expression 
of entire vacancy. “There doesn’t seem to be any—does there? Gargon,” 
addressing nobody, * apportez chaises.” 

“ If you will wait one minute, Lord Dormer,” said Miss Jemima, with marked 
politeness, “1 will go in search of some myself. Nay, my dear Portia, do not 
move. I am quite equal to the exertion of carrying a light wicker chair or two 
without help.” 

And off walked the old soldier to the side door of the hotel, a few yards dis- 
tant, returning presently with three chairs, which she carried with no more diffi- 
culty than she would have carried a parasol. 

“TI am sorry I could not bring one for you, too,” she remarked, addressing 
Lord Dormer with gravity. 

“ Oh—ah—thanks !” said his small lordship, coolly, and quite unconscious 
of ironical emphasis in Miss Jemima’s apology. “I dare say some one else will.” 

And some one else did—in the shape of Josephine, from the hotel. She 
brought, at the same time, a small marble-topped table, and inquired with what 
Monsieur and these ladies would wish to be served. 

“ Servi? oh, of course, remember the service,” said Lord Dormer, taking 
out a shilling and tossing it on the table. “ Trust to a Frenchwoman for re- 
membering her own pocket.” 

Josephine took up the coin, held it a minute between her finger and thumb, 
looking at it curiously ; then, with suave politeness, laid it down again, and re- 
peated her question, this time addressing old Miss Ffrench. 

“You really should not think every one so mercenary, Lord Dormer,” Portia 
remarked, when Miss Jemima, in her fine Anglo-Gallic, had ordered coffee. 
“ People often fall into mistakes that way. You see Josephine did not think 
your shilling worth accepting.” 

“] shall put it into my purse, and keep it as an amulet,” said Lord Dormer, 
returning the shilling to his pocket. “It’s the first time in my life I ever offered 
any one anything and got refused—on my honor, it is, and—and—” tenderly this 
—*I hope it will be the last, Miss Ffrench.” After which somewhat leading 
remark he seemed all at once to grow afraid of himself, and stopped ; and Por- 
tia had to go on with the conversation. 
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She had been out four seasons, and knew perfectly well how to find conver- 
sation for young men—of the mental calibre of Lord Dormer, rather than of 
George Blake. “I enjoy all this foreign scene, Lord Dormer, don’t you? And 
yet,” plaintively, “I am half sorry to have left the Lily. If ever I ama rich 
woman, I shall keep a yacht, and live about in the world, or rather on the waters, 
independent.” 

“ Well, the sea is a great bore, too, without a pleasant party,” was Lord Dor- 
mer’s response. 

“ But I was thinking of a pleasant party, of a succession of pleasant parties— 
oh, what an ear-rending note! What do you think of that poor woman’s singing ?” 

Lord Dormer thought he was sick of all singing women of all nations. This 
one was a wretched imitation of Thérése, but without her chzc. Where’s the 
good of singing of that sort, without chic /” 

“ And pray what is ‘chic,” if I may ask ?” said Miss Jemima. “I have just 
French enough to make myself understood when I ask for a cup of coffee, but 
I know nothing about these new slang words.” 

“ Chic ?” said Lord Dormer, slowly turning his lack-lustre eyes upon Miss 
Ffrench’s fresh old face. “Oh, chic, of course, is—-is chic.” 

“Thank you. I must try to remember that definition for the future. Portia, 
my dear,” in a whisper, “ who is that man who is staring so impertinently at you?” 

“A man staring impertinently? Really, considering that we are in a crowd 
of about five hundred Frenchmen, aunt, I think you might make the question a 
little more definite !” 

But, in spite of her air of indifference, a heightened color had newly risen to 
Portia’s cheek. 

“T am not speaking of any Frenchmen at all,” said Miss Jemima. “I mean 
the tall, good-looking man—an Englishman, evidently—who is crossing straight 
toward us at this instant.” 

“Well, unless I knew him to be in Norway, I should say that tall, good- 
looking man was John Dysart,” answered Portia. “Do you see the likeness, 
Lord Dormer? I think I have heard you say you knew Mr. Dysart in Paris.” 

“T don’t see the likeness—I see the man himself,” remarked Lord Dormer, 
epigrammatically. “I was telling Dysart you were here not an hour ago.” 

Old Miss Jemima, on hearing the terrible word, “Dysart,” bent forward, 
eagerly—* Portia, is that man ¢he John Dysart?” she whispered, 

“So Lord Dormer says, Aunt Jem,” answered Portia, with a smile. 

“Don’t recognize him, child, if you possibly can help it. Oh, these Dysarts, 
these Dysarts—there is no escaping from them!” cried good Miss Jemima, with 
bitterness. 

“Well, happily, whatever their other vices may be, cannibalism is not one of 
them,” said Portia. “John Dysart, if he should happen to remember me, will 
not eat us. I really don’t see of what else one need be afraid. Ah, here he 
comes,” her voice brightening with pleasure. “ Poor, dear old Jack, he has not 
forgotten me after all !” . 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FIvE years before the present time, John Dysart had been the moral bugbear, 
the secret, haunting dread of Jemima Ffrench’s life. 

From the earliest period of Portia’s reconciliation to her mother’s family, 
Teddy Josselin had been her chosen companion and playmate—a playmate who, 
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as we know, had, later on, stood very seriously in the way of more eligible ad- 
mirers. But, until her regular introduction at least, John Dysart had been the 
man whose attention the girl, in her inmost heart, most prized. He was a cou- 
sin once or twice removed, and, therefore, said Lady Erroll, the fittest attendant 
in the world for a child not yet out. By all means, let John Dysart take her for 
her morning rides in the park. By all means, let her keep her round dances for 
him at the half-grown-up parties to which, for Portia’s sake, John Dysart conde- 
scended to go. He was not a man of the highest social reputation, Lacy Erroll 
knew and acknowledged. When Portia was once introduced she must never 
waste her time upon any cousin of them all. Meantime, no man better for form- 
ing a young girl’s manner and taste than John Dysart. His being married, too, 
poor fellow, made it so perfectly safe for both of them! So the intimacy went 
on; and so, to Miss Jemima’s horror, she found, when Portia was still under 
seventeen, that the girl had already formed a tender, admiring friendship for the 
most fascinating and least-principled member of the whole Dysart race. 

“ Teddy likes me to wear so and so,” Portia would say, “and 1 wear it to 
please him; but Jack Dysart declares that it is not my color, and I know he is 
right. They say Jack knows more about dress than all the milliners in London 
put together.” Or, when she had been to one of the so-called children’s parties, 
“I might have liked dancing best with Ted Josselin, if he had been there, Aunt 
Jem, but fine young guardsmen are much too grand to go to children’s parties. 
Jack Dysart went for my sake alone, and every girl in the room, from six to six- 
teen, wanted to dance with him; and he told me to put him down as often as I 
liked on my card, and threw over that detestable little Lady Clementina Vernon for 
me twice. Would Ted have done as much? Besides, he takes me off my feet. 
I like to be taken off my feet. When I dance with Ted I have most vea/ fun, 
but when I dance or walk with my Cousin Dysart I know every one points us 
out. I don’t, for my own part, think his yellow face and tired, gray eyes so very 
handsome ; but he is unlike other people: he is thoroughly good style. Even 
grandmamma is obliged to admit that Jack, with all his faults, is the most dis- 
tinguished-looking man in London.” 

And all the arguments Miss Jemima could bring to bear against the intimacy 
had unfortunately only served to strengthen it. For instance, Portia was too 
young to be aware of John Dysart’s evil reputation— 

“ Not a bit,” Portia would interrupt, “I had heard of it long before I saw 
him. It was more than half his evil reputation that inclined me to like him.” 

He was a gambler— 

“ But an extremely lucky one, and we always bank together at Van John. I 
lose nothing that way!” the girl would retort. 

A spendthrift— 

“Like all nice people, dear Aunt Jem! Have your favorites through life 
been misers, I should like to know?” 

Last of all, John Dysart was married and living separated from his wife— 

“ And so, alas! can never think of me,” Portia would say, withasigh. “He 
is to give me away when I marry, and I am always to ask him down for pheas- 
ant shooting—for Jack and I have decided I must marry nothing under a country 
gentleman and ten thousand a year. Oh dear me, if Jack Dysart was only a 
country gentleman with ten thousand a year, and free—I mean, if there was no 
Ted Josselin in the world!” 

All this was an affair of long ago. During the last three or four years, the 
years succeeding Portia’s formal introduction, John Dysart had been out of 
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England, and Jemima Ffrench’s peace of mind, as regarded this member of the 
family, at least, undisturbed. Time had, however, not done much to lessen the 
old danger. John Dysart was still a gambler—not always as lucky a one as when 
he and Portia banked together at Van John. He still lived apart from his wife, 
and still (even Miss Jemima could not but regretfully acknowledge this as he 
drew near) was about the last man living for whum sentimental, admiring friend- 
ship could be felt with impunity ! 

“ Portia,” he cried, as Portia started up to greet him—what a pleasant voice 
Jack had—Dysart though he was! “I should have known you at once, even if 
Dormer had not told me you were here. This really is being in luck! I never 
thought you and I were to meet again in this life.” 

He held both her hands and bent down over her as he spoke, reading, doubt- 
less with natural cousinly interest, the changes that the last four years had 
wrought in her face; but with a tenderness of manner that Miss Jemima at once 
judged by a standard of forty years ago, and found unlawful. “ Portia, my dear!" 
she remarked, stiffly, “I think you forget 1 have not the honor of Mr. John 
Dysart’s acquaintance !” 

‘No? ah, to be sure not,” cried Portia. “All you know of him used to be 
througn my rose-colored descriptions. Let me introduce you—my Aunt Jemima, 
Mr. Dysart. Oh, Jack, how good it is to see you! I feel young again already, 
Do you remember our last match at écarté? I never paid you that dozen pair of 
gloves. What in the world have you been doing all these years? Give an ac- 
count of yourself.” 

And thus commanded, John Dysart stood before them, his hat in his hand— 
his manners belonged to an older school than those of Lord Dormer—and gave 
an account of himself. Since that last écar/é match with his cousin Portia, he 
had, he confessed, been a miserable wanderer on the face of the earth; picking 
up a scanty subsistence on the fish and fowl of Norway in summer ; living on the 
fruits of the earth in the south in winter— 

“And filling up all odds and ends of time with Paris,” interrupted Portia, 
“T have heard of you, and, what is more, I’m pretty certain I saw you with my 
own eyes one day in the Champs—” 

She stopped short, turned crimson, and bit her lip. 

“You saw Mr. Dysart in Paris with your own eyes?” remarked Miss Je- 
mima, but without any great surprise. She was too accustomed to the florid 
little arabesque of mendacity with which Portia enlivened conversation to be 
much taken aback by the audacity of this, or any other assertion. 

“In my dreams, Aunt Jem, in my dreams. Don’t you know I’m a little bit 
of aclairvoyant? Ah, here comes the incorruptible Josephine. Fancy, Jack! 
Lord Dormer has had a new experience this evening, has found a human being, 
and a Frenchwoman, who was above the temptation of the British shilling.” 

Lord Dormer, from the moment John Dysart appeared, had been looking the 
very picture of perplexed despondency. He had been uncomfortably, vaguely 
jealous of Teddy Josselin ever since that night when he first began to forfeit his 
peace of mind at Mrs. Wynne’s supper party—some miserable instinct of his 
own counteracting all Portia’s pretty acting, all Portia’s touching candor on the 
subject of her forlorn and suitorless condition. And here he had brought the 
Lily across the Channel, and made himself sick (he more than half suspected ri- 
diculous) only to meet a more dangerous rival still; a cousin again, and one 
whom Portia had the impertinence to gall openly by his Christian name in his 
very presence! Ah, well, Jack Dysart might be a lady-killer, but he was a mar- 
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ried man! Lord Dormer had the advantage of him there. At the first syllable 
of serious intentions, of settlements, in what position in the race would the 
handsomest man in Europe find himself with a girl like Portia Ffrench? From 
the thought of marriage in the abstract all the strength of Lord Dormer’s intel- 
lect had hitherto recoiled. If such a sacrifice at any future date were to be 
forced upon him by untoward fortune, he had always known pretty well what 
kind of an alliance his impoverished estates must bid him seek. And still his 
present fancy was ardent enough to carry him up to the very altar rails, beside a 
penniless bride ; and his sharp, new-born jealousy of Jack Dysart told him at this 
moment that it was so! Had not poor little Lord Dormer good cause to look 
despondent and perplexed ? 

Josephine ran off to the courtyard for another chair, and by Portia’s invita- 
tion, John Dysart, who had now been introduced to Susan, joined the party. He 
belonged to a class which | believe furnishes the very pleasantest “ Joseph Sur- 
face” kind of acquaintance in the world ; a class of Englishmen to whom Con- 
tinental cities are familiar as London, but who, “not changing their country 
manners for those of foreign parts,” have never degenerated by the smallest de- 
tail into Anglicized foreigners or foreign Englishmen. John Dysart’s dress and 
smooth-shorn face were as ultra English as any model to which a Parisian dandy 
could aspire; he spoke the English language in its integrity ; his breeding was 
English ; he professed English opinions. And still there was some undefined 
nomadic flavor about him, a certain affluence of disposition, one may say, a ca- 
pacity of looking at all things and all men with perfectly wide, good-humored tol- 
erance, which does not belong, as a rule, to Englishmen who live in England. 
You could detect this foreign graft in his nature by the merest of trifles. When the 
poor strolling singer had shrieked out her next song, John Dysart cried “ drava” 
with the mechanical kindness of the French crowd at its finish, tossing the 
smallest of silver coins to the withered child in rouge and spangles who came 
round with her tambourine. He drank the well-chiccoried coffee, over which 
Lord Dormer made wry faces, and seemed to find it good. He had desperately 
wicked little stories to tell of more than one notability whom he pointed out in 
the crowd; but he told them pleasantly ; none of the edge off the malice, but all 
the sub-acrid flavor of pharisaism—without which the true Englishman so sel- 
dom tells a story—wanting. (It must be remembered that John Dysart was a 
man without any moral standing-point whatever.) And then he was charming to 
old Jemima Ffrench—as very few Englishmen are ever charming to old ladies ! 
talked more to her than to either of the girls, held her coffee-cup, ran into the 
hotel for a footstool for her, made her pin her shawl round her throat, “ people 
who didn’t know the Breton climate must take care of themselves after sunset ;” 
all this with such simple good faith, such thorough ga//antry, as Charles Lamb 
understood the term, as I must confess caused most of Miss Jemima’s prejudices 
against him to subside. 

“I take a deep, a brotherly interest in Portia,” he contrived to whisper to her 
at last. “I grew as fond of the child as if she had been my own daughter,” John 
Dysart was now six-and-thirty, “when I used to see so much of her in Eaton 
Square. A wonderfully graceful little creature she was,” he went on, his eyes 
resting musingly on the fine outline of Portia’s figure. “I can remember my 
cousin, Harry Ffrench, years and years ago in Brussels. Ah, what a handsome 
fellow he was—the very line of face of Portia!” 

At the mention of Harry Ffrenchy Miss Jemima’s last scruples melted like 


snow at noon, 
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“You will let me come and see you?” said John Dysart, watching her face. 
“ You are staying at the Hétel Benjamin—when may I call? at what hour shall 
I have the best chance of finding you alone? So delightful to come upon peo- 
ple one has long wanted to know like this!” he added, almost with effusion. 

Miss Jemima, thus pressed, could only answer that at any time before twelve 
to-morrow she would be in, awaiting Mr. Dysart’s visit—Portia, seeking to re- 
store Lord Dormer’s temper in honeyed under-tones, heard both request and 
answer—and then John Dysart rose to depart. He had an engagement with 
some friends of his, the Ramsays, at the Casino—Portia must recollect Ironside 
Ramsay who married the little Welsh heiress? Of course his cousin meant to 
belong to the Casino during their stay at St. Maur ? 

“T think not,” said Miss Jemima, feeling she must make a stand somewhere. 
“We have come abroad for sea air, not dissipation. Portia has had quite enough 
of that in London.” 

“But why not have sea air and dissipation too?” cried Portia. “By all 
means let us belong to the Casino, to everything that is going on. And so the 
Ironside Ramsays are here! Is poor Mrs. Ramsay as terribly made up as ever, 
I wonder !” 

“Mrs. Ramsay is—well, Mrs. Ramsay is not younger, perhaps,” said John 
Dysart, a little evasively. 

“I never knew her, but I detested her. I hope you are not intimate with 
those people, Mr. Dysart?” 

“ Ramsay and I are old friends. He is one of the best-hearted little creatures 
in the world.” 

“ And Mrs. Ramsay?” 

Just at this moment the tall, slouching figure of Adam Byng emerged from the 
crowd, and in the diversion that followed—old Miss Jemima begging to be intro- 
duced to Susan’s uncle, Lord Dormer walking away too sulky to take notice of 
any body—Portia and John Dysart found themselves for a minute alone. 

“ And so my cousin Portia has grown clairvoyant!” said Jack, in a whisper, 
“Ah, you are not so prudent now as you were at sixteen. I never knew you 
make a s!ip of the tongue then.” 

“ A slip of the tongue! what are you talking about?” answered Portia, inno- 
cently. 

“Only about the day when you saw me in the Champs Elysées. My dear 
child, I must have been clairvoyant, too, for” Jack’s lips approached Portia’s 
ear closer, “I recognized you. You had ona thick veil—the poor little thing 
had done her best—but I knew you ina moment. You, and unless I am very 
much mistaken, your companion, too. Now what do I deserve for keeping the 
secret so well?” 

For a moment, for once in her life, Portia Ffrench stood speechless. “ Don’t 
have anything to do with these horrible Ramsays, and I’ll tell you what you de- 
serve,” she answered, recovering her self-possession with an effort. 

“ Portia, my dear,” cried Miss Jemima, “Susan is going home. Do you 
know how late it is ?” 

Then, after another whisper or two, the cousins bade each other good night, 
and John Dysart strolled slowly away in the direction of the Casino. 

A curious expression came over Portia’s face as she watched him depart, 
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66 H OW will it be with him,” said Richard Cobden to a friend, one night, 
as they spoke of a great and successful adventurer whom the 
friend was striving to defend—* how will it be with him when life becomes all 
retrospect?” The adventurer they spoke of was not Louis Napoleon; but the 
inquiry might well apply just now to the Emperor of the French. Life has 
reached that point with him when little more than retrospect can be left. In the 
natural course of events, there can be no great triumphs for Louis Napoleon still 
to achieve. Great blunders are possible, though hardly probable ; but the great- 
est of blunders would scarcely efface the memory of the substantial triumphs. 
“Not heaven itself,” exclaimed an ambitious and profane statesman, “can undo 
the fact that I have been three times Prime Minister.” Well, the Fates— 
let them do their best—can hardly undo the fact that the despised outcast 
of Constance, and Augsburg, and London, and New York, whom Lord 
Palmerston excused himself to Guizot for tolerating, on the ground that 
really nobody minded the dull, harmless poor fellow; the Fates cannot undo 
the fact that this man has elected himself Emperor of the French, has de- 
feated the Russians and the Austrians, and made a friend and ally of England. 
So much of the past, then, is secure; but there are hardly any triumphs to 
be won in the future. If one may venture to predict anything, he may 
venture to predict that the Emperor of the French will not live to be a very 
old man. He has already led many lives—fast, hard, exhausting lives, “that 
murder the youth in a man ere ever his heart has its will.” Exile, conspiracy, 
imprisonment, hard thinking, hard working, wild and reckless dissipation, pro- 
longed to the very outer verge of middle life, the brain, the nerves, the muscles, 
the whole physical and mental constitution always strained to the utmost—these 
are not the ways that secure a long life. Louis Napoleon is already an “ adge- 
lebter mann” —an outworn, used-up, played-out man. The friends and familiars 
with whom he started in life are nearly all gone. Long since laid in earth is the 
stout form of the wild Marquis of Waterford, who was a wonder to our fathers 
(his successor to the title ran away with somebody’s wife the other day; and I 
thought Time had turned back by thirty years when I read of the escapade, 
with the name, once so famous, of the principal performer), and who rode by 
Louis Napoleon’s side at the celebrated, forgotten Eglintoun Tournament, and 
was, like Louis Napoleon, one of the Knights Challengers in that piece of splen- 
did foolery. Dead, lang syne, is Eglintoun himself, the chivalrous Earl of the 
generous instincts and the -florid, rotund eloquence, reminding one of Bulwer 
Lytton diluted. I do not know whether the Queen of Beauty of that grand 
joust is yet living and looking on the earth; but if she be, she must be an em- 
bodied sermon on the perishableness of earthly charms. De Morny is dead, 
the devoted half-brother, son of Louis Napoleon’s mother, the chaste Hortense, 
and the Count de Flahault—De Morny, the brilliant, genial, witty, reckless gam- 
bler in politics and finance, the man than whom nobody ever, perhaps, was more 
faithful to friendship and false to morality, more good-natured and unprincipled. 
I have seen tears in men’s eyes when De Morny died—in the eyes of men who 
owned all the time, smiling through their tears like Andromache, that the lost 
patron and friend was the most consummate of roucs and blacklegs. Walewski 
is dead—Walewski of romantic origin, born of the sudden episode of love 
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between the great Napoleon and the Polish lady—Walewski, who, like 
Prince Napoleon-Jerome, carried his pedigree stamped upon his face—Wa- 
lewski, the lover of Rachel, and, to do him justice, the steady friend of Po- 
land. Old Mocquard is gone, the faithful scribe and confidant: he is dead, and 
the dramas he would persist in writing are dead with him, nay, died even before 
him. I do not know whether the faithful, devoted woman who worked for Louis 
Napoleon, and believed in him when nobody else did; the woman to whose in- 
spirings, exertions, and ready money he owes, in great measure, the fact that he 
is now Emperor of the French—I do not know whether this woman is alive or 
dead. I think she is dead. Anyhow, | suppose the dignity of history, as the 
phrase is, can hardly take account of her. She helped to make an Emperor, and 
the Emperor, in return, made her a Countess ; but then he had to marry—and so 
we take leave of the woman who made the Emperor, and do our homage to the 
woman who married him. All those are gone; and St. Arnaud, of the stormy 
youth, and Pelissier, the bland, sweet-tempered chevalier, who, getting into a 
dispute (on his way to be governor of Algeria) with the principal official of a 
Spanish port, invited that dignitary to salute a portion of the Pelissier person 
which assuredly the foes of France were never allowed to see—all these are gone, 
and many more, and only a very few, fast fading, of the old friends and followers 
remain. Life to Louis Napoleon must now, indeed, be nearly all retrospect. 
His career, his Imperial reign may be judged even now as fairly and securely as 
as if his body had just been laid beside that of his uncle, under the dome of the 
Invalides. 

Recent events seem specially to invite and authorize that judgment. Within 
the past twelve months, the genuine character of Louis Napoleon has displayed 
itself, strikingly, nakedly, in his policy. He has tried, in succession, mild lib- 
eralism, severe despotism, reactionary conservatism, antique Czxsarism, and 
then, in an apologetic, contrite sort of way, a liberalism of a rather pronounced 
character. Every time that he tried any new policy he was secretly intriguing 
with some other, and making ready for the possible necessity of having to aban- 
don the former and take up with the latter. He was like the lady in “ Le Diable 
Boiteux,” who, while openly coquetting with the young lover, slily gives her 
hand behind her back to the old admirer. So far as the public could judge, 
Louis Napoleon has, for many months back, been absolutely without any settled 
policy whatever. He has been waiting for a wind. Such a course is probably 
the safest a man in his position can take; but one who, at a great crisis, cannot 
originate and initiate a policy, will not be remembered among the grand rulers 
of the world. I do not remember any greater evidence given in our time of ab- 
solute incapacity to seize a plan of action and decide upon it, than was shown by 
the Emperor of the French during the crisis of June and July. So feeble, so 
vague, halting, vacillating was the whole course of the government, that many 
who detest Louis Napoleon, but make it an article of faith that he is a sort of 
all-seeing, omnipotent spirit of darkness, were forced to adopt a theory that the 
riots in Paris and the provinces were deliberately got up by the police agents of 
the Empire, for the purpose of frightening the dourgeozs class out of any possi- 
ble hankering after democracy. No doubt this idea was widely spread and 
eagerly accepted in Paris ; and there were many circumstances which seemed to 
justify it. But I do not believe in any suck Imperial stage-play. I fancy the 
riots surprised the Government, first, by their sudden outburst, and next, by their 
sudden collapse. Probably the Imperial authorities were very glad when the 
disturbances began. They gave an excuse for harsh conduct, and they seemed, 
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for the time, to put the Government in the right. They restored Louis Napoleon 
at that moment, in the eyes of timid people, to that position, as a supreme main- 
tainer of order, which for some years he had not had an opportunity effectively 
to occupy. But the obvious want of stamina in the disturbing force soon took 
away from the Imperial authorities this opportune prestige, and very little politi- 
cal capital was secured for Imperialism out of the abortive barricades, and inco- 
herent brickbats, and effusive chantings of the “ Marseillaise.” In truth, no one 
had anything else to offer just then in place of the Empire. The little crisis was 
no test whatever of the Emperor’s hold over his people, or of his power to deal 
with a popular revolution. To me it seems doubtful whether the elections 
brought out for certain any fact with which the world might not already have 
been well acquainted, except the bare fact that Orleanism has hardly any more 
of vitality in it than Legitimacy. Rochefort, and not Prevost Paradol, is the 
typical figure of the situation. 

The popularity and the success of Rochefort and his paper are remarkable 
phenomena, but only remarkable in the old-fashioned manner of the straws which 
show how the wind blows. Rochefort’s success is due to the fact that he had the 
good-fortune to begin ridiculing the Empire just at the time when a general no- 
tion was spreading over France that the Empire of late had been making itself 
ridiculous. Louis Napoleon had reached the turning-point of his career—had 
reached and passed it. The country saw now all that he could do. The bag of 
tricks was played out. The anticlimax was reached at last. 

The culmen, the crisis, the turning-point of Louis Napoleon’s career seems 
to me to have been attained when, just before the outbreak of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war—so small a war in itself, so fateful and gigantic in its results—he 
appealed to the Emperors and Kings of Europe, and proposed that the nations 
should hold a Congress, to settle, once and forever, all pending disputes. I 
think the attitude of Louis Napoleon at that moment was dignified, command- 
ing, imperial. His peculiar style, forcible, weighty, measured—I have heard it 
well described as a “ monumental” style—came out with great effect in the lan- 
guage of the appeal. There was dignity, and grace, there was what Edmund 
Burke so appropriately terms “a proud humility,” in Louis Napoleon’s allusion 
to his own personal experience in the school of exile and adversity as an excuse 
for his presuming to offer advice to the sovereigns of Europe. One was remind- 
ed of Henry of Navarre’s allusion to the wind of adversity which, blowing so 
long upon his face, had prematurely blanched his hair. 1 do not wonder that 
the proposed Congress never met. I do not wonder that the European govern- 
ments put it aside—some with courteous phrase and feigned willingness to ac- 
cept the scheme, like Russia and Austria; some with cold and brusque rejec- 
tion, like England. Nothing worth trying for could have come of the Congress, 
Events were brooding of which France and England knew nothing, and which 
could not have been exorcised away by any resolutions of a conclave of diplo- 
matists. But that was, I think, the last occasion when Louis Napoleon held any- 
thing like a commanding, overruling position in European affairs, and even then 
it was but a semblance. After that, came only humiliations and reverses. In a 
diplomatic sense, nothing could be more complete than the checkmate which the 
Emperor of the French drew upon himself by the sheer blundering of his conduct 
with regard to Prussia. He succeeded in placing himself before the world in the 
distinct attitude of an enemy to Prussia; and no sooner had he, by assuming this 
attitude, forced Prussia to take a defiant tone, than he suddenly sank down into 
quietude. He had bullied to no purpose ; he had to undergo the humiliation of see- 
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ing Prussia rise in public estimation, by means of the triumph which his unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for hostility had enabled her to win. In fact, he was outgen- 
eralled by his pupil, Bismarck, even more signally than he had previously been 
outgeneralled by his former pupil, Cavour. More disastrous and ghastly, by far, 
was the failure of his Mexican policy. That policy began in falsehood and 
treachery, and ended as it deserved. Poetic and dramatic justice was fearfully 
rendered. Never did Philip II., of Spain, never did his father, never did Napo- 
leon I., never did Mendez Pinto, or any other celebrated liar, exceed the deliberate 
monstrosity of the falsehoods which were told by Louis Napoleon or Louis Napo- 
leon’s Ministers at his order, to conceal, during the earlier stages of the Mexican 
intervention, the fact that the French Emperor had a frofégé in the background, 
who was to be seated on a Mexican throne. The world is not much affected by 
perfidy in sovereigns. It laughs at the perjuries of princes as Jove does at those 
of lovers. But it could not overlook the appalling significance of Louis Napo- 
leon’s defeat in that disastrous chapter of his history. Wisdom after the event 
is easy work; but many, many voices had told Louis Napoleon beforehand what 
would come of his Mexican policy. Not to speak of the hints and advice he 
received from the United States, he was again and again assured by the late 
Marshal O’Donnell, then Prime Minister of Spain; by General Prim, who com- 
manded the allied forces during the earlier part of the Mexican expedition ; by 
Prince Napoleon, by many others—that neither the character of the Mexican 
people nor the proximity of the United States would allow a French proconsul- 
ate to be established in Mexico under the name of an Empire. It is a certain 
fact that Louis Napoleon frequently declared that the foundation of that Empire 
would be the great event of his reign. This extraordinary delusion maintained 
a hold over his mind long after it had become apparent to all the world that the 
wretched bubble was actually bursting. The catastrophe was very near when 
Louis Napoleon, in conversation with an English political adventurer, who then 
was a Member of Parliament, assured him that, however the situation might 
then look dark, history would yet have to record that he, Louis Napoleon, had 
established a Mexican Empire. The English member of Parliament, although 
ordinarily a very shrewd and sceptical sort of person, was actually so impressed 
with the earnestness of his Imperial interlocutor that he returned to London and 
wrote a pamphlet, in which, to the utter amazement of his acquaintances, he 
backed the Empire of Mexico for a secure existence, and said to it esto perpelua. 
The pamphlet was hardly in circulation when the collapse came. If Louis Na- 
poleon ever believed in anything, he believed in the Mexican Empire. He be- 
lieved, too, in the certain success of the Southern Confederation. No Belgra- 
vian Dundreary, no exa/tée Georgian girl, could have been more completely 
taken by surprise when the collapse of that enterprise came than was the Em- 
peror Napoleon III., whose boundless foresight and profound sagacity we had 
all for years been applauding to the echo. “ That which is called firmness in a 
King,” said Erskine, “is called obstinacy in a donkey.” That which is called 
foresight and sagacity in an Emperor, is often what we call blindness and blun- 
dering in a newspaper correspondent. ‘The question is whether we can point to 
any great event, any political enterprise, subsequent to his successful assumption 
of the Imperial crown, in regard to which Napoleon III., if called upon to act or 
to judge, did not show the same aptitude for rash judgments and unwise actions ? 
Certainly no great thing with which he has had to do came out in the result with 
anything like the shape he meant it tohave. The Italian Confederation, with the 
Pope at the head of it ; the Germany irrevocably divided by the line of the Main ; 
the Mexican Empire ; the “ rectification” of frontier on the Rhine; the acqui- 
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sition of Luxembourg; these are some of the great Napoleonic ideas, by the suc- 
cess or failure of which we may fairly judge of the wisdom of their author. At 
home he has simply had a new plan of government every year. How many dif- 
ferent ways of dealing with the press, how many different schemes for adjusting 
the powers of the several branches of legislation, have been magniloquently an- 
nounced and floated during the last few years, each in turn to fail rather more 
dismally than its predecessor? Now, it seems, we are to have at last some- 
thing like that ministerial responsibility which the Imperial lips themselves have 
so often described as utterly opposed to the genius of France. Assuredly it 
shows great mental flexibility to be able thus quickly to change one’s policy in 
obedience to a warning from without. It is a far better quality than the persist- 
ent treachery of a Charles I., or the stupid doggedness of a George III. But 
unless it he a characteristic of great statesmanship to be almost always out in 
one’s calculations, wrong in one’s predictions, and mistaken in one’s men, the 
Emperor has for years been in the habit of doing things which are directly in- 
compatible with the character of a great statesman. 

Contrasting the Louis Napoleon of action and reality with the Louis Napo- 
leon of the journals, 1 am reminded of a declaration once made by a brilliant, au- 
dacious, eccentric Italian journalist and politician, Petruccelli della Gattina. 
Petruccelli was, and perhaps still is, a member of the Italian Parliament, and he 
had occasion to find fault with some office or dignity, or something of the kind, 
conferred by Count Cavour on the Neapolitan, Baron Poerio, whose imprison- 
ment and chains, during the reign of the beloved Bomba, aroused the eloquent 
anger of Mr. Gladstone, and through Gladstone’s efforts and appeals became the 
wonder and the horror of the world. Petruccelli iasisted that Poerio’s unde- 
served sufferings were his only political claim. ‘ You know perfectly well,” he 
said, in effect, to Cavour, “that there is no such man as the Poerio of the jour- 
nals. It suited us to invest the poor victim with the attributes of greatness, and 
therefore, we, the journalists, created a Poerio of our own. This imposed upon 
the world, but it did not impose upon you, and you have no right to take our 
Poerio au serieux.” I do not know whether the journals created an imag- 
inary Poerio, but I am convinced that they have created an imaginary Louis Na- 
poleon. The world in general now so much prefers the imaginary to the real 
Louis, that it woulcé for the present be as difficult to dethrone the unreal and set 
up the real, as it would be to induce the average reader to accept Lane’s genuine 
translation of the “ Arabian Nights” instead of the familiar translation from a 
sprightly, flippant, flashy French version, which hardly bears the slightest resem- 
blance to the original. English journalism has certainly created a Disraeli of its 
own—a dark, subtle, impenetrable, sphinx-like being, who never smiles, or betrays 
outward emotion, or is taken by surprise, or makes a mistake. This Disraeli isan 
immense success with the public, and is not in the least like the real Disraeli, who is 
as good-natured and genial in manner as he is boid and blundering in speech and 
policy. So, ona wider scale, of Louis Napoleon. Weare all more or less responsi- 
ble for the fraud on the public ; and, indeed, are to be excused on the ground that, 
enamored of our own creation, we have often got the length of believing in it. 
We have thus created a mysterious being, a sphinx of far greater than even 
Disraelian proportions, an embodiment of silence and sagacity, a dark creature 
endowed with super-human self-control and patience and foresight; one who 
can bend all things, and all men, and destiny itself to his own calm, inexorable will, 

I do not believe there is anything of the sphinx about Louis Napoleon. I do 
not believe in his profound sagacity, or his foresight, or his stupendous self-control. 
I have grown so heretical that 1 do not even believe him to be a particularly taci- 
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turn man. I am well satisfied that Louis Napoleon is personally a good-natured, 
good-tempered, undignified, awkward sort of man, ungainly of gesture, not impres- 
sive in speech, a man quite as remarkable for occasional outbursts of unexpected 
and misplaced confidence as for a silence that often is, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, purely mechanical and unmeaning. I calmly ask my con/réres of the press, 
is it not a fact that Louis Napoleon is commonly made the dupe of shallow char- 
latans, that he has several times received and admitted to confidential counsel 
and conference, and treated as influential statesmen and unaccredited ambassa- 
dors, utterly obscure American or English busybodies who could hardly get to 
speech of the Mayor of a town at home ; that he has entered into signed and 
sealed engagements with impudent adventurers from divers countries, under the 
impression that they could render him vast political service ; that he has paid 
down considerable sums of money to subsidize the most obscure and contempt- 
ible foreign journals, and never seemed able for a moment to comprehend that in 
England and the United States no journal that can be bought for any price, 
however high, is worth buying at any price, however low ; that his personal in- 
clinations are much more toward quacks and pretenders than toward men of 
rea! genius and influence ; that Cobden was one of the very few great men Louis 
Napoleon ever appreciated, while impostors, and knaves, and blockheads, of all 
kinds, could readily find access to his confidence? Of course, a man might pos- 
sibly be a great sovereign although he had these weaknesses ; but the Louis Na- 
poleon of journalism is not endowed with these, or indeed with any other weak- 
nesses. 

Those who know Paris well, know that there is yet another Louis Napoleon 
there, equally I trust a fiction with him of the journals. I speak of the Louis 
Napoleon of private gossip, the hero of unnumbered amours such as De Gram- 
mont or Casanova might wonder at. I have heard stories poured into my patient 
but sceptical ears which ascribed to Louis Napoleon of to-day, adventures illus- 
trating a happy and brilliant combination of Haroun Al Raschid and Lauzun— 
the disguises of the Caliph employed for the purposes of Don Juan. Now, Louis 
Napoleon certainly had, and perhaps even still has, his frailties of this class, but I 
reject the Lauzun or Don Juan theory quite as resolutely as the sphinx theory. 

What we all do really know of Louis Napoleon is, that having the advan- 
tage of a name of surpassing prestige, and at a moment of unexampled chances not 
created by him, he succeeded in raising himself to the throne made by his uncle ; 
that when there, he held his place firmly, and by maintaining severe order in a 
country already weary of disturbance and barren revolution, he favored and stim- 
ulated the development of the material resources of France; that he entered on 
several enterprises in foreign politics, not one of which brought about the end 
for which it was undertaken, and some of which were ludicrous, disastrous fail- 
ures ; that he strove to compensate France for the loss of her civil liberty, by 
audaciously attempting to make her the dictator of Europe, and that he utterly 
failed in both objects ; for here toward the close of his rule, France seems far 
more eager for domestic freedom than ever she was since the coup a@’état, while 
her influence over the nations of Europe is considerably less than it was at any 
period since the fall of Sebastopol. Now, if this be success, I want to know 
what is failure? If these results argue the existence of profound sagacity, I 
want to know what would show a lack of sagacity? Was Louis Napoleon sa- 
gacious when he entered Lombardy, to set Italy free from the Alps to the sea, 
and sagacious also when, after a campaign of a few weeks, he suddenly abandoned 
the enterprise never to resume it? Was he wise when he told Cavour he would 
never permit the annexation of Naples, and wise also when, immediately after, 
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he permitted it? Was he a great statesman when he entered on the Mexican 
expedition, and also a great statesman when he abandoned it and his unfortunate 
pupil, puppet, and victim together? Did it show a statesmanlike judgment 
to bully Prussia until he had gone near to making her an irreconcilable ene- 
my, and also a statesmanlike judgment then to “cave in,” and declare that 
he never meant anything offensive? Was it judicious to demand a rec- 
tification of frontier on the Rhine, and judicious also to abandon the demand 
in a hurry, when it was received as anybody might have known that a 
proud, brave nation, flushed with a splendid success, would surely have re- 
ceived it? Did it display great foresight to count with certainty that the 
Southern Confederation would succeed, and that Austria would win an easy vic- 
tory over Prussia? Was it judicious to instruct an official spokesman to declare 
that France had taken steps to assure herself against any spread of Prussian in- 
fluence beyond the Main, and to have to stand next day, amazed and confounded, 
before an amazed and amused Europe, when Bismarck made practical answer by 
contemptuously unrolling the treaties of alliance actually concluded between 
France and the principal States of South Germany? Was it a proof of a great 
ruling mind to declare that France could never endure a system of ministerial 
responsibility, and also a proof of a great ruling mind to declare that this is the 
one thing needful to her contentment? All this bundle of paradoxes one will 
have to sustain, if he is content to accept as a genuine being that monstrous par- 
adox, the Louis Napoleon of the press. Of course, I do not deny to Louis Na- 
poleon certain qualities of greatness. But I believe the public was not a whit 
more gravely mistaken when it regarded the King street exile as a dreamy dunce, 
than it is now, when it regards Napoleon III. as a ruler of consummate wisdom. 

There was much of sound sense as well as wit in the saying ascribed to 
Thiers, that the second Empire had developed two great statesmen—Cavour 
and Bismarck. I do not know of any one great idea, worthy of being called a 
contribution to the science of government, which Louis Napoleon has yet embod- 
ied, either in words or actions. The recent elections, and the events succeeding 
them, only demonstrate the failure of Imperialism or Cesarism, after a trial and 
after opportunities suclr as it probably will never have again in Europe. I cer- 
tainly do not expect any complete collapse during the present reign. Doubtless 
the machine will outlast the third Emperor’s time. He has sense and dexter- 
ity enough to trim his sails to each breeze that passes, and he will, probably, 
hold the helm till his right hand loses its cunning with its vital power. But I see 
no evidence whatever which induces me to believe that he has founded a dynasty 
or created an enduring system of any kind. Some day France will shake off 
the whole thing like a nightmare. Meantime, however, I am anxious to help in 
dethroning the Louis Napoleon of the journals rather than him of the Tuileries. 
Tue latter has many good qualities which the former is never allowed to exhibit. 
I believe the true Louis Napoleon has a remarkably kind and generous heart; 
that he is very liberal and charitable; that he has much affection in him, and is 
very faithful to his old friends and old servants; that people who come near 
him love him much ; that he is free and kindly of speech; that his personal de- 
fects are rather those of a warm and rash, than of a cold and stern nature. But 
I think it is high time that we were done with the melodramatic, dime-romance, 
darkly mysterious Louis Napoleon of the journals. He belongs to the race of 
William Tell, of the Wandering Jew, the Flying Dutchman, the Sphinx to 
whom he is so often compared, the mermaid, the sea-serpent, Byron’s Corsair, 


and Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Justin McCarruy, 





A JOURNEY IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


N the autumn of 1863 I was making the necessary preparations at Peking for 
I a journey homeward through Tartary and Siberia, when, at the instance of 

Mr. Burlingame and Sir Frederick Bruce, the Chinese Government requested that 
I should undertake the examination of some of their principal coal fields. In 
order to suppress piracy and smuggling, the Government had instructed Mr. Lay, 
their Inspector-General of Maritime Customs, who was then in England, to pur- 
chase and send out a fleet of gunboats, officered and manned by Englishmen. 
A flotilla of eight steamers had accordingly arrived, under the command of Captain 
Sherard Osborne. Alarmed at the idea of having to pay from fifteen to twenty dol- 
lars a ton for English coal, and knowing that they had themselves large deposits 
of this mineral, they decided to search for desirable fuel among their own mines. 

The arrangements were made over a lunch at the Tsung-li-yamun, with the 
officers of the Board of Foreign Affairs. The interview, which was very friendly, 
brought out some curious ideas with regard to geology. Among these was the 
belief in the growth of coal in abandoned mines: everything was produced by 
the co-action of yin and yang, force and matter, the active and passive, male and 
female principles in nature, and where surrounding conditions had once favored 
the production of coal, why should they not always favor it? But at the same 
time they objected to extensive mining, on the ground that it would exhaust the 
store on which future generations would be dependent ; an inconsistency in rea- 
soning which they got over by saying that the rate of growth of new coal is not 
known. Another objection to extensive mining was the danger of litigation from 
trespass, and one of the officers immediately proceeded to give a long and ro- 
mantic story of a desperate subterranean battle which had raged for days between 
the forces of two mines which had suddenly become connected under ground ; 
an encounter in which the participants were mutually exterminated. 

It was agreed that three mandarins, two civil, and one military, should go 
with me. The question having arisen as to how my name could be intelligibly writ- 
ten in Chinese, Tung-Ta-jin selected for the first syllable the word Pang, as the 
nearest approach offered by the language, and wrote it for me ona card ina 
character in which the principal element was the sign of a dragon; did they 
think there might be some connection between the intended approach to foreign 
innovations and the clutches of this terrific monster ? 

Through the kindness of Sir Frederick Bruce, Mr. Murray, of the English Le- 
gation, was permitted to accompany me, and I will say in advance that much of 
the success which attended the excursion was due tc his excellent knowledge 
of the Chinese language, as much of the pleasure was due to his genial compan- 
ionship. 

Our first day’s journey led us to Yang-fang, a little west of north from Peking, 
and lying at the foot of the mountains. A few miles before reaching this place, 
we crossed the Sha-ho river, near the city of Chang-ping-(chan), by a long bridge 
of white marble. This is still in good preservation, if we except the deep ruts 
which here as everywhere else have ruined the granite pavements. 

At Yang-fang a bold granite spur juts like a headland into the plain, Some 
ten or fifteen miles beyond, the mountain is cleft with the Nan-kaw gorge, com- 
manded by ancient watch-towers and forts, which form the outposts of the great 
wall of China, 
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The next morning, leaving the plain, we began the ascent into the mountains 
through a valley. Murray and myself, as well as Ma, the military mandarin, were 
mounted on strong Tartar horses, while Wang and Too, the civilians, being 
more effeminate, were carried in open chairs. Ma was a Mohammedan, and a 
type of the better class of Chinese soldiers ; easy-going and tolerably frank, he 
did not hesitate to express his contempt for the effeminacy of the civil mandarins 
in general, and for those of our party in particular. Of these latter, Wang, the 
elder of the two, was a tall and well-conditioned man of about fifty, well-informed, 
after the Chinese fashion, and with a uniformly pleasant expression which beto- 
kened a really kind heart. On the other hand, Too was a type of the too fre- 
quent class of overbearing and “squeezing” mandarins. His voice and manner, 
always harsh, became positively disagreeable upon the slightest provocation from 
an inferior. 

The valley we were ascending is cut deep into the Devonian limestone, and 
shut in by high and rugged cliffs. A tolerably good road, leading over a low pass, 
brought us into another valley tributary to the Huen-ho, and after a short de- 
scent we drew up an inn in the mountain hamlet of Tien-kia-kwan. 

Before entering the house, Too called the landlord to him and treated us to 
a characteristic scene. 

“What have you to eat?” demanded Too. 

“ Boiled millet and eggs,” replied the landlord. 

“ What do you charge for four eggs ?” 

“Very littlke—almost nothing, only six cash apiece,” was the reply. 

“ How dare you call that cheap? You must know that we are no ordinary 
travellers. The Emperor has bought foreign steamers, and Prince Kung has 
sent this gentleman to find coal for them ; therefore you should let us have the 
eggs for three cash.” 

By this time, Too had worked himself into a passion, and fairly shrieked his 
argument into the ears of the host and of the gathered crowd. By his appeal te 
patriotism, he finally succeeded in reducing the price, by our money, about one- 
tenth of acent per egg, making a gain of about two cents on our bill, to be di- 
vided among the pockets of our escort. 

Although within fifty miles of one of the largest cities of the world, we were 
in a region where money is little used, nearly all the small transactions of the 
people being effected by barter of the necessaries of life. The currency of 
China is very clumsy, the copper coin being so bulky as to render its transpor- 
tation costly, while the uncoined silver is extremely inconvenient, from the fact 
that it has to be weighed at every payment, while the scales of sellers and buy- 
ers rarely agree, and the legal standard of weight differs several times in the 
course of a few days’ journey. In Peking, besides the ordinary cash, there is a 
copper coin the actual value of which is many times iess than that which is 
stamped upon it; this is useless beyond the walls of the city. Peking also en- 
joys an institution which I had supposed was peculiar, in past years, to the United 
States, namely, an endless number of wild-cat banks issuing paper currency ; their 
notes are useless out of the town, as no one will take them for fear the bank may 
have already failed, or that it may suspend before its notes can be presented for 
payment. 

We found in the inhabitants of these mountains a simple-hearted and civil 
people who were quite free from the dislike to foreigners which prevails among 
the inhabitants of the South, and for which Europeans and Americans have 
chiefly themselves to blame. Although every ounce of food that is gained from 
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these barren hills is won by the hardest labor, I saw few signs of suffering among 
the inhabitants. They are contented with the boiled yellow millet and a few 
vegetables, with now and then a dish of fried eggs, or a chicken which has passed 
the prime of life, whatever that period may be in the time allotted to a fowl. 

The next day we continued our journey southward, through a deep and nar- 
row valley in the limestone. The high and precipitous walls frequently ap- 
proached each other so closely that the valley became a gorge. Finally, we 
emerged into the more open country of the Huen-ho, Crossing a high spur, 
around which the river bends, we began our initiation into Chinese mountain 
paths. Here the limestone has been traversed and dislocated by large dykes of 
porphyry, inclosing fragments of the slate which belongs between the upper and 
lower beds of the traversed rock. After passing this spur, our road lay, for sev- 
eral miles, along the steep face of the mountain, and high above the rushing 
river. The road, paved with porphyry boulders, was almost impassable; the 
rounded surfaces of the stones had been worn smooth as glass by the daily pas- 
sage, for centuries, of long trains of mules loaded with coal. On such a road, a 
false step might plunge both horse and rider into the roaring torrent below. 

At Ching-pai-kau we were ferried across the river, and entered the valley of 
the Chai-tang Creek. Here, passing a little mill worked by an overshot wheel, 
we continued our route under the shade of willows along the edge of a sluice, 
until the valley narrowed and we entered a wild gorge. The limestone cliffs 
which at first formed the walls were succeeded as we went south by the tower- 
ing peaks and steep declivities and side ravines of the great mass of conglom- 
erate, which, overlying the limestone, forms itself the foundation of the coal- 
measures. Soon this was succeeded by overlying beds of the softer sandstones 
and slates of the coal series, and we emerged from the narrow gorge into the 
broad and open valley of Chai-tang, a region of low hills with soft outlines, such 
as are characteristic of most coal basins. A few miles’ journey brought us in 
sight of the walls of Chai-tang over one side of the creek, while on the other 
rose a high, flat-topped hill, with a lofty watch-tower at each end, ancient guar- 
dians of the valley. 

Soon after our arrival at the inn, we were waited upon by the magistrate of 
the district, from whom we obtained a complete list of the coal mines in the 
neighborhood. As I do not propose to give a detailed account of the mines of 
this district, I will here remark that there are, within a radius of four miles from 
Chai-tang, a large number of openings upon the coal seams. Within this area 
the coal varies from caking bituminous varieties to pure anthracite. The seam 
containing the Fu-tau mine averages about seven feet in thickness, and produces 
a steam coal equal, if not superior, to the best Welsh variety. The “ Ta-tsau” 
(great seam), about three miles south of the Fu-tau, consisting of two beds, sep- 
arated by about eight feet of sandstone, and containing an aggregate thickness 
of forty-eight feet of coal, is a deposit of remarkably fine anthracite. 

The other mines contain coal of a more bituminous character. Each kind 
has its distinctive Chinese name, and is mined for some special purpose in the 
domestic and manufacturing arts. The caking varieties are burned to coke, and 
at every mine the dust, which with us is thrown away, is mixed with a little clay 
and moulded into cakes for artificial fuel. For many purposes, especially for use 
in the kitchen, the artificial product is esteemed more highly than when in the 
natural shape, as the globular form of the cakes admits a ready draught, while 
their composition is said to enable the consumer to control the rate of burning 
much better than with any other fuel. In large cities, situated at a distance 
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from the mines, the dust and cinders of coal are mixed with the dung of cows 
and horses, and with clay. 

The absence of machinery for draining has prevented the Chinese from work- 
ing more than a few feet below water level ; and, as the seams of the Chai-tang 
District are highly inclined, this point is soon reached. Aside from this, their 
whole system is so defective that the utmost capacity of production of any one 
mine in this district is less than two thousand tons a year. The works are en- 
tered by an inclined plane, which descends in the coal to less than a hundred 
feet below water level, where it communicates with a nearly horizontal gallery, 
which, extending to the farthest limits of the property, forms the main thorough- 
fare of the mine. 

Though unable to work below this level, the Chinese miner literally exhausts 
the fuel lying above it. By means of rising inclined planes connected by levels, 
he subdivides the seam into pillars. Ventilation is effected either by air shafts 
or by a blowing machine constructed much upon the same principle as our fan- 
ning mill for grain, and resembling this more than our fan ventilators. The tim- 
bering, which is mostly confined to the main level, is very costly, owing to the 
almost entire absence of wood. 

The accumulating water of the mine runs along the bottom level to the foot 
of the inclined plane. One half the width of this slope is cut out into hollow 
steps four or five feet high, in each one of which stands a man armed with a 
bucket. By these the water is bailed from step to step until it reaches the sur- 
face. In some mines this work is done entirely by blind men. The manner of 
raising the coal is not less primitive than the drainage ; the bottom level and the 
inclined plane are usually covered with smooth, round sticks, over which the coal 
is dragged on sledges by the coolies. The passages are generally so low that 
these men are forced to go on hands and knees, dragging the sledge by means 
of a cord passed round the neck and between the legs. The fuel sells at the 
different mines of this district at prices ranging from $1 70 to $2 00 per ton— 
2,000 pounds. 

The coal field of Chai-tang is cut off at the west by a high escarpment, the 
edge of a large area of intrusive porphyries. In this region there occurs a small 
patch of coal which is cut up into dislocated fragments by dykes of porphyry, 
which in places traverse the seams, and in some instances are spread out parallel 
to these, forming for a greater or less distance the roof or the floor of the bed. 

Near this place, which is called Ching-shui, there are the ruins of an old fur- 
nace, where, some years since, there were cast large quantities of iron currency. 
This expedient was adopted by the Government during its financial straits, with 
the view of making the iron cash pass for the same value as those of copper 3 
than which latter, if anything, they were a little smaller. This attempt was a 
complete failure, and to this day this iron currency lies stored in immense quan- 
tities in one of the old palaces of the Tartar city. 

After having finished the examination of the Chai-tang District, I determined 
to visit the coal fields lying at the edge of the great plain on the eastern slope 
of the mountain. When the question was raised as to what route we should 
take, Too instantly informed us that he had made careful inquiries into the geog- 
raphy of the region, and had found that there was actually only one road leading 
out of it, namely, the one by which we had come. I had wished to descend the 
valley of the Yang-ho to the point where it enters the plain, and, in spite of 
Too’s geographical investigations, I felt confident that there must be a road of 
some kind following the course of the river. Calling on the magistrate of the 
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district, and several men who were said to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
country, I held a council, which I had no doubt would confirm my belief in the 
existence of the desired road. But no! Too led off with an argument giving 
physical and political reasons why no road could either now be, or ever have 
heen built in the valley; and he was unanimously sustained by the others. 
Murray, after a severe cross-examination, elicited the fact that a road had existed 
one or two thousand years ago, some time during the Han dynasty, or later ; 
but that in many places the precivices, in the sides of which it had been dug, had 
fallen. But there was no road now; this they were all agreed upon. Close 
questioning, however, brought out an additional fact, namely, that there was a 
path, impassable, however, for animals, and attended with the greatest danger 
even for foot passengers. “Good,” I said ; “we will take this road to-morrow.” 
But we had not yet vanquished all the lions that seemed to stand guard over the 
valley of the Yang-ho. The path, they said, if such it could be called, was very 
winding, crossing the river, from shore to shore, and in places where the bed 
contained fathomless quicksands. This lion being defeated, a host of fresh 
ones came to the rescue. There were no inhabitants, and we could get nothing 
to eat; in-places, the water was poisonous; there were caverns which hurled 
out terrific blasts of wind; the river was subject to unaccountable freshets, 
which were liable at any time to fill the gorges, carrying everything before them. 
When we asked one of the mountaineers how he had gained all this information 
about a valley which no one could visit, he replied that he knew it from two men 
who, in going through, had experienced all these horrors ; but, unfortunately for 
his testimony, he added that they were both swallowed up by quicksands. I 
must give credit to Wang and Ma for having taken no part in the argument. 

The next morning, we returned to the valley of the Huen-ho, which we de- 
scended to the point at which we had previously entered it. Here the road 
forked, and the one which descended the river was certainly larger than the other 
one, by which we had come into the valley from the north. To the great disgust 
of Too, I turned into the river road. 

We soon found that this was in constant use. After going a few miles, we 
came to a point where the river narrowed, and the valley contracted to a gloomy 
gorge, inclosed between lofty cliffs of limestone. In the face of the wall the 
road was hewn into steps, by which it ascended to a point high above the river, 
from which it again descended by another steep stairway. The route was less 
than three feet wide, with a vertical cliff on one side, while toward the river it 
was protected by a parapet about one foot and a half high. It was an ugly place 
for man or beast; long use had polished the rock till it was as smooth as glass. 
Having begun the passage on horseback, neither Murray nor myself ventured to- 
dismount, fearing to disturb the horses’ balance on the smooth and narrow place. 
In making the descent, my horse went down on his haunches, and I confidently 
expected that, in his struggle to rise, he would plunge us both over the parapet, 
and down to the dark mass of waters which were rolling and dashing far be- 
neath us. The strong animal with great caution regained his feet, trembling 
like a leaf. I was not surprised when we found a considerable village a little 
farther down, and, better yet, a comfortable dinner and bed, in a region where 
we had been warned of the absence of people and food. If anything aston- 
ished me, it was the long trains of hundreds of mules, heavily laden with coal, 
which we saw the next day ; for it seemed to me impossible that they could go 
up and down the smooth stairways which we had passed. 

During this day’s journey we crossed the river once, fording over a bed ot 
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beautiful gravel ; but, although there were neither quicksands nor terrific winds 
howling from the bowels of the earth, the road was certainly horrible enough to 
have been built in the time of the Han, and used ever since without being re- 
paired. The river here keeps near the contact between the limestone and the 
overlying porphyry conglomerates. In each of these formations the aspect of 
the valley differs, but in both the scenery is extremely wild. 

At the lictle village of Wang-ping-tsun we stopped for the night. Murray 
and myself paid a friendly visit to Wang. Behind all the politeness of the old 
man we could perceive that our visit was not well-timed. An opium pipe and 
lamp lying on the table were sufficient explanation of our friend’s uneasiness. 
We had long known that he smoked opium; but the old man had supposed his 
habit unknown to all but himself. Seeing my looks involuntarily directed to the 
pipe, he made the common excuse, saying that he sometimes used the drug for 
relief from pain, but that he neither had contracted the habit nor should he do so. 

When we were seated, Wang told us how a former friend of his, who had 
once been a magistrate of the place where we then were, had fallen into the 
habit of using opium ; how this habit, gaining on him, had caused him to neglect 
his official duties, and had transformed a kind-hearted and beloved magistrate 
into a hated tyrant, extorting from the poor villagers the means to meet the then 
high price of the drug; how, after being mobbed and driven from his office, he 
became an outcast and his family beggars. When Wang finished the story of 
his friend by saying that, in an attack of remorse and despair, he had ended life 
by an overdose of opium, there were tears in the old man’s eyes ; and 1 could not 
help thinking that he was unfolding his own future, so true was his story to the 
career of almost all who become addicted to this vice. 

The next day our road passed over three high ridges, by crossing one of 
which, the Niu-chau-ling, we saved a very great bend in the river. Having 
reached the climax of the horrible, in describing roads already mentioned, I have 
no words left to do justice to this. For a distance of several miles the way over 
this hill is paved with large irregular blocks of porphyry, the surfaces of which 
are everywhere rounded and polished. In many places the formerly slight de- 
pressions at the point of contact between three or four blocks have been worn into 
holes several inches deep by the shoes of countless mules, which during centuries 
have daily packed their heavy loads over this tedious pass. At San-kia-tien we 
came upon an arm of the great plain, finishing safely our journey through what 
Too had caused to be described as the very Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
real object of dread on the part of Too was the shortening of the journey, there- 
by depriving him of the chance to “squeeze” perhaps ten dollars in his accounts. 
Rounding a mountain spur, we entered the coal field of Mun-ta-kau, which lies 
in another arm or bay of the great plain. Here we found that a temple had been 
prepared for our reception, and that many little things had been done to make 
our stay comfortable. 

The coal of this region is altogether anthracite, and many openings have been 
made upon the several beds. One mine which I visited has been worked to a 
horizontal distance of 8,500 feet. The seam is very irregular in thickness, vary- 
ing from a few inches to six or seven feet. In this mine one man can bring to 
the surface only about one hundred and thirty-three pounds daily, owing to the 
great loss of time experienced in dragging the sledge one mile and a half on 
hands and knees. The ventilation is assisted in this mine by a very large fan- 
blower. After staying a few days at Mun-ta-kau, I determined to skirt along the 
edge of the plain to the coal district of Fang-shan (hien). To do this, both mules 
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for the transportation of the baggage, and carriers for the chairs of Wang and 
Too were needed. For these a requisition was sent in to the local magistrate 
with a request that they might he ready by daylight the next morning. The next 
day, seeing no signs of the animals, the magistrate was sent for, but we received 
word that he was so drunk with opium that it would be some time before he could 
come. After several hours the officer arrived. He was a young man, a native 
of Sz-chuen, with a very effeminate and finely chiselled face. Dressed with the 
most scrupulous care, he was a type of the Chinese exquisite. 

He had made arrangements for men and mules the night before, and now sent 
off his attendants to find out why they had not appeared. These arms of justice 
soon returned with the delinquents. The latter pleaded that their animals were 
employed on permanent contracts from which they could not remove them with- 
out suffering much loss. “But you must fulfil the demands of the Government,” 
replied the officer. ‘We cannot,” answered the men, sullenly. “ Halloa there! 
beat these fellows,” cried the enraged mandarin. Two executioners with peaked 
hats immediately stepped forward and forced the men to their knees, while oth- 
ers proceeded to apply a few blows with bamboo rods. In the meantime a con- 
siderable crowd had gathered in the temple court, and were beginning to force 
their way into the temporary hall of justice. “How dare you intrude here?” 
cried the mandarin. “ Drive them out! drive them out!” But the people, car- 
ing as little for the executioners as for their magistrate, and heeding the words 
of neither, continued to press in. The throng grew larger, and it seemed prob- 
able that a long-growing dislike of their mandarin was about to find vent in a 
riot. Just at this moment the crowd opened in the court, making way for Wang, 
who approached from our quarters on the other side. Wang had formerly been 
the magistrate at this very place, and the silence which came over the crowd, as 
well as the deference shown him as he passed, proved that the old man had ruled 
kindly and well, and that his memory was still held in respect. A few words 
from Wang put an end to our trouble, and men and animals were immediately 
forthcoming. 

The small valley of Mun-ta-kau opens into a larger arm of the great plain, 
and in the middle of this a rugged hill, rising abruptly from the banks of the 
Huen-ho, is crowned with the picturesque ruins of the temple of Shi-ching-miau. 
As in some of the ruined castles of Europe, so here, the broken sides and tops 
of cliffs are filled out with heavy masonry to make a foundation for the building, 
upon the most picturesque and commanding point. Passages and rooms are 
hewn out of the sandstone rock. Ponderous doors of stone guard the entrance 
to these rooms. The lands belonging to the temple are tilled by people who in- 
habit less ruined buildings, but probably small part of the proceeds is devoted to 
repairs. I was told that this was the dwelling and temple of a formerly wealthy 
family. . 

Proceeding southward, we skirted the foot of the mountains. On our left, 
the great plain stretched away to the eastward. From slight eminences in the 
road we could see the gate-towers, and pagodas of Peking, and the triple roof 
of the Temple of Heaven. On our right were the rounded spurs and knobs of 
the sandstone hills of the Mun-ta-kau coal field, while over these towered an im- 
mense peak of limestone, with ragged sides and lofty cliffs. Here on the sum- 
mit, almost inaccessible, except for stairways hewn in the rock, and perched 
1,500 or more feet above the plain, are the cloisters and temples of a Buddhist 
monastery. The mountain is said to be honeycombed with caves. Our road 
now crosses a long, low spur which juts out into the plain. On the southern side 
of this ridge there are immense quarries of limestone. These have been worked 
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for a great length of time, and over a large area; and the valley, in the sides of 
which they occur, is filled to the depth often of forty or fifty feet with layers of 
half-burnt limestone, chert, fragments of coal and ashes, the remains of former 
kilns. Through this deposit, which is now cemented to a concrete with the hard- 
ness of rock, the mountain brook has cut its channel to the bottom. 

Passing out of this small valley we came to a town of considerable size, called 
Ta-hwei-chang, or great lime depot. The walls had long been crumbling, till lit- 
tle was now left standing. But dilapidated walls in China are not necessarily a 
sign of decay in population or industry. As we proposed to dine at this place 
we rode up to the principal eating house. This was open to the street, and long 
before our dinner was served up the room was crowded with the curious of all 
ages, anxious to see for the first time, and not only to see but to feel of the 
queer barbarians of the western seas. 

“Go out, boys,” said Ma. Upon this, the largest lad in the crowd turned to 
one a little smaller and exclaimed, “ Go out, boy, go out ; don’t you hear that 
the lo-yé does not want any boys here?” But this one passing the injunction 
to a still smaller neighbor, it was repeated, in a descending scale, till a little fellow 
about two feet high picked up the smallest child in the room and thrust him into 
the street. This turned the joke against us, always a disadvantage tu a foreigner 
in a Chinese crowd. A traveller who has command of the language, together 
with patience and sufficient wit to put the more demonstrative members of even 
a Chinese mob in a ridiculous light, has little to fear, provided the people are 
swayed by no stronger motives than mere curiosity. If, however, he resents the 
great personal annoyance by blows, he places himself in a position of danger. 
An instance somewhat illustrative of this occurred to us in leaving Ta-hwei- 
chang. The whole population of men and boys followed us through the streets. 
From laughing at each other’s jokes made at our expense, they proceeded to open 
ridicule of us, and regard ess of our official escort, began to hoot and finally to 
throw missiles. When they had reached this point Murray stopped his horse, 
and turning to face the crowd, raised his hand to motion silence. 

“*O people of Ta-hwei-chang,” exclaimed Murray, in excellent Chinese, “is 
this your hospitality? Do ye thus observe the injunctions of your sages, 
that ye shall treat kindly the stranger that is within your gates: have ye forgot- 
ten that your great teacher Confucius hath said, ‘What I would not that men 
should do to me, that would I not also do to men ?’” 

The effect of this exhortation was as remarkable as it was unexpected by me. 
In an instant the character of the crowd was changed ; the hooting and pelting 
was stopped to hear the barbarian talking in the familiar words of Confucius ; 
the old men bowed approvingly, and a number of boys jumped forward to show 
us the way. This scene will appear more impressive by contrast, if we suppose 
a couple of Chinamen followed by a crowd of a few thousand American men and 
boys, and if we suppose the two strangers to turn and quote, in good English, 
the similar passage of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. The reader may form 
his own opinion as to the success of such an experiment. 

Before sunset we reached Fang-shan. Among the principal mines which we 
visited in the neighborhood, were those of Chang-kau-yii in the mountains, about 
eight miles west of Fang-shan. They belonged to the family Chang, one of 
whose members is decorated with a blue button. We reached this place about 
noon. As these mines had been worked for a great length of time, I determined 
to enter them. It was no slight undertaking. After reaching the foot of the in- 
clined plane, | found the gallery so low as to be passable only on hands and 
knees for a great part of the distance. After creeping for more than half a mile, 
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the proprietor, who I believe had never been so far before in his own mine, gave 
out completely, and I continued my way to the end, accompanied only by the 
head miner. After penetrating to a distance of six thousand feet, I had little 
strength left to use in examining the workings, which are conducted in the same 
manner as those already described. Much timbering is used, though chiefly the 
wood of fruit trees, etc., which costs at the mine twenty-nine cents per hundred 
pounds. When I again reached daylight, with the skin nearly gone from my 
knees, I learned that the miners protect these joints, as well as the hands, with 
pads. This was not very consoling information for one who had crept nearly 
two miles and a half without such protection. f 

It was a source of great wonder to the Chinese, as it was also to the Japan- 
ese, that a person holding my rank and acting under an Imperial commission, 
with authority to demand the presence of all officials on my route, should subject 
himself to the hardships which attend a personal examination of a mine. 

The sun was setting behind the mountain cliffs when I reached the open air. 
The owner had prepared an extensive dinner in honor of the occasion, It would 
perhaps be uncharitable to say that this hospitality was in any way suggested by 
a desire to have the coal of this mine recommended for the new fleet. But I al- 
ways had a suspicion that our friend Too, who was very fond of the good things 
of the world, had suggested the policy of appealing to my good-will through the 
stomach. In vain I urged tlie lateness of the hour, and the danger of riding over 
the mountain road by night. Our host insisted that we should stay, and prom- 
ised a procession of torch-bearers to light the way on our return. The dinner 
was good, as was also the rice wine; and we talked, and laughed, and ate, and 
drank, until I began to doubt even the ability of torch-bearers to guide our merry 
party safely over eight miles of dangerous road. 

It was nine or ten o’clock before we mounted our horses, and I think that 
with the prospect before us, even Ma envied Wang and Too the chairs, for using 
which he had despised them. With a large number of torchmen we left the 
mine and started upon our perilous journey. I have given so many descriptions 
of bad roads that it is only necessary to say of this that it was nearly equal to 
the worst. Paved with large and polished blocks, it wound along the side of a 
rocky ravine, and the danger was increased by frequent stair-like descents. We 
must have presented a remarkable sight, as our party wound along this road, with 
flaming torches, which lighted up at every instant some new feature in the wild 
scenery; now a frowning crag towering above our heads, or again, a yawning 
gorge beneath us, and the rushing torrent and waterfalls at its bottom. A wild 
sight it was no doubt; and so, too, thought the inhabitants of the small hamlets 
which we passed in the dead of the night, for here we heard the barricading of 
doors. So thought also a lone and frightened Chinaman whom we found, shak- 
ing with fear and hidden among some boulders, holding fast to a pig which had 
betrayed him by its grunting. Everywhere we passed for a band of Minghwo, a 
class of robbers who, in town and country, make rapid raids by torchlight. 

In the small hours of the morning our remarkable procession reached one of 
the gates of Fang-shan. The gates of Chinese cities are locked at dark, and 
the keys deposited with the magistrate ; and the law prohibits their being opened 
before daybreak. It required a long parley through the closed portal with the 
guard on the inside, before they could be induced to send word to the ya-mun 
that we wished to enter. As it was, nothing but the fact that I was travelling 
under an Imperial commission caused the gates finally to swing open and admit 
our weary party. 

The next day we received invitations to dine with the magistrate of the city. 
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As we traversed the court of the ya-mun at the appointed time, our ears were 
greeted with a sound of suppressed chattering, and we could see that all the chinks 
of the surrounding windows were occupied by the ladies of the household. Our 
host led us into a room where the table was spread. In accordance with Chinese 
etiquette, he spent some time in persuading each of the guests to take the head | 
of the table, a distinction which each one was bound by the laws of politeness to 
decline. The host then, standing in that place himself, insisted upon each and 
all sitting down before him, which, of course, was persistently declined, as it 
would have been a breach of politeness for a guest to take his seat first. The 
dinner began with a cup of hot rice wine. The table was loaded with dishes, 
which were placed one upon another in tiers, forming a pyramid of Chinese del- 
icacies. There were soups made of birds’ nests, of the haliotis, and of sharks’ 
fins ; there was beche-de-mer ; there were stews and patés; there were roots 
of the water-lily ; but it would take too long to enumerate all the dishes spread 
before us, of each of which one was expected totaste. Great as is the variety of 
articles of food in the Chinese cuisine, some things which in other countries are 
considered most essential are missed by the traveller, and of these none more 
than butter, bread, and milk. There is a kind of bread which is cooked by steam. 
and there are flour cakes fried in oil; they are poor substitutes. A little milk is 
sold, and women’s milk is peddled round the cities for the use of invalids. _ For- 
eigners are shy of patronizing the Chinese milkmen. There is an old story on 
the coast that at a dinner given by a foreigner, the host took a servant to task 
for serving no milk for the coffee. “Boy, go catchee milk,” said the gentleman. 
The servant disappearing soon returned with the answer, “No have got.” 
“ What for no have got?” “That sow have got too muchee piecee chilo; that 
woman have die,” replied the boy. By this the servant informed the gentleman 
and his guests that they had been saved from drinking the milk of either a sow 
or a woman, only by the death of the latter and the birth of a litter to the former. 
The only unpleasant feature about our dinner was the custom of every one’s 
helping everybody else, so that I could eat nothing which had not made acquaint- 
ance with my neighbors’ chopsticks. The intervals between the courses were 
occupied in eating the kernels of pumpkin seeds, which are so much used in 
China that they form an important item in the trade of certain provinces. In 
peeling these seeds, if in no other way, the long nails of a Chinese exquisite cer- 
tainly do good service. 

The next day we started on our return to Peking. The crops were all har- 
vested, and the tall stalks of the sorghum no longer obstructed the view. Ham- 
lets and farm-houses were scattered far and near ; the plain seemed like one vast 
field, broken only here and there by rows of willow trees, which are cultivated 
for the manufacture of charcoal. At every farm-house the hard threshing-floor 
of pounded earth presented a busy scene. Laughing groups of men, women, 
and chiidren were threshing grain or tossing it in the air to be winnowed, while 
others, pushing a long lever, worked the mill which ground it to flour. 

Toward sunset we reached the suburbs of Peking, long rows of shops and 
earavansaries lining the highways which radiate from the gates of the capital. 
The time for closing the portals was near, and the great archway and its ap- 
proaches were crowded with pedestrians and horsemen, and with long trains of 
patient, slow-stepping camels. 

When I reached the American legation I learned that the Government had 
determined to send its flotilla back to England. The pressing necessity for 
steam coal no longer troubled the official mind, and my connection with the Gov- 
ernment came to an end. RAPHAEL PUMPELLY. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART II- 


ISS HILTON came—I may also say, she saw, she conquered. 

M Hearing that her success as a belie had been almost incredible ; that 
she counted her admirers by hundreds where other charming women counted 
them by tens; that wherever she appeared people seemed to take leave of their 
common-sense, we were prepared for any revelation of beauty and fascination. 
For myself, I think I vaguely expected to see a combination of Circe and Venus, 
clad in the latest Paris fashion. It was in this frame of mind that Alston and I 
came over to the ball-room that night. Miss Hilton had remained in her cottage 
all day, and was then to be seen for the first time. We found the entire popula- 
tion of the Springs assembled, deliberately gazing at her ; and stepping into the 
room, we followed their example. 

What I expected to see, I have stated—what I saw, was a tall, elegant- 
looking woman of, perhaps, twenty-four years of age, with straight, well-cut fea- 
tures, clear red-and-white complexion, a quantity of brown hair peculiarly 
arranged, firm, even, white teeth, a solid jaw, and a pair of calm, steady hazel 
eyes, which had a singular power and habit of seeing, weighing, and cataloguing 
you as it were, in one slow, cool look of, perhaps, half a moment’s duration. As 
we came near her, she passed her eyes quietly over us. 

“ Alston,” I exclaimed, “don’t you know now exactly how a book feels when 
it has been read through and put upon a shelf.” 

“Yes,” he laughed ; “she has undoubtedly read us as far as we are written in 
her language! My only hope is, that a good deal of our contents is in an un- 
known tongue, in hieroglyphics to her.” 

The calm ease, the depth of comfort to herself with which Miss Hilton stood 
talking to those around her, renewing her acquaintance with many persons whom 
she had met at other places, while the rest of us stared at her, was a sight to 
have seen. It was that to which she had always been accustomed, and its ab- 
sence rather than its presence would have disconcerted her—if, indeed, her dis- 
composure were possible. She was in her native element, and had the grace of 
a bird in air ora fish in water. Her manner was repose itself—quiet to coldness. 
The attention she accepted was won by no apparent effort; she simply stood 
receiving tribute. 

There are women called good and pure and virtuous, who sway many men 
for a season by stirring their lower natures, by awaking their senses to unsatis- 
fied hunger; but we all at a glance acquitted Miss Hilton of having built her 
throne on such a foundation. No; if this were a goddess, Diana, not Venus, 
was her name. Again, there are women in whom there is such an electrical 
force, such an exuberant vitality, that they rouse and excite and charm you like 
fresh, cool breezes or dancing sunlight—as there are others who bind you by 
purity of soul or power of brain, and still others to whom winsome ways and in- 
finite variety of mood and manner give a means of fascination beyond the ability 
of beauty. But Miss Hilton evidently was none of these; and the longer we 
watched her the less we could determine what she was, the less we could dis- 
cover the cause of a result which we knew to be a fact. We all looked at each 
other in a blank, perplexed way, and criticism came slowly and in disjointed 
sentences, 
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“ She is handsome,” some one would remark, hesitatingly, “but rea//y I don’t 
see—” and here she would stop, “ finding it difficult to formulate her objection,” 
as Mr. Howells somewhere admirably puts it. 

“Exactly so. Neither do I,” another would eagerly answer, comprehending 
her meaning perfectly. 

“ An elegant woman!” said a gentleman in front of me. 

“Elegant skirts, you mean,” returned his wife. And when you remember 
how much of what we call style in a woman depends upon the hanging and flow- 
ing of her dress, I am inclined to think her criticism possessed some truth. 

“ Handsome ”—“ stylish ”—we all agreed thus far, but could get no nearer 
to an analysis or solution of that which puzzled us—the source of Miss Hilton’s 
undoubted power. 

The exhibition of it was before our eyes ; for gentleman after gentleman went 
up to be introduced to her; and so surely as they did so they stayed. She re- 
ceived them all with the same tranquil composure, but evidently kept them inter- 
ested in some way—though how, I could not imagine. The crowd around her 
was soon so large that none but those nearest her could hear or enjoy what she 
might be saying ; yet those on the outskirts held firmly to her circle, and seemed 
content to do so while they looked at her and talked to each other. So general 
did this gradually become, that she had soon absorbed nearly the whole male 
population under her jurisdiction ; and still without our exactly comprehending 
how it was accomplished. Alston sacrilegiously suggested that it was a repeti- 
tion of the old rhyme, that the men were so many 

Grasshoppers sitting on a sweet potato vine, 
sig turkey gobbler came up behind 
And gobbled them off that sweet potato vine ; 
bat I was sincerely shocked at the remark, as I looked at Miss Hilton’s cold, 
fine impassivity. 

The evening wore on, and, though Miss Hilton puzzled and consequently 
entertained me, I was conscious of no bias in her favor, until-a small circumstance 
occurred which won her my warm gratitude. Marie Palfrey had been among the 
lookers on; and, although she had wisely said nothing, her thoughts were amus- 
ingly evident in her face and manner. Hitherto, partly from nature, but chiefly 
because she made the requisite exertion, she had assumed a sort of social sway 
over the whole company ; a sway at which many of us laughed and protested, 
but to which we all submitted, because it was too much trouble to rebel. But 
the handwriting which told of a stronger rule than hers was now upon the wall ; 
and she suspected its meaning, if she did not clearly read it. To watch her face, 
as she watched Miss Hilton, was to see a certain admiration wrung from her; 
for that lady was what Marie aspired to be. Miss Palfrey had openly stated 
that she hoped the other lady might not come to the Springs while she remained ; 
but now that the event had happened, she clearly made up her mind to accom- 
modate herself to circumstances. Opposition was idle ; but divided sovereignty, 
alliance, offensive and defensive, as between two friendly powers, was very ap- 
parently Marie’s plan. When, at last, she rose, gathered up her draperies, and, 
accepting the arm of a gentleman near, swept across the room to be introduced 
to Miss Hilton, I could not help thinking of Maria Theresa making overtures to 
Elizabeth of Russia, or addressing “the Pompadour” as “ my sister,” for rea- 
sons of State policy. 

I saw both ladies bow, then Marie said a few words, to which Miss Hilton 
bowed again slightly, while she gave the speaker that one slow, steady look. 
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Marie visibly hesitated for a moment as to what she should do next, and then 
fell back into the crowd, upon Miss Hilton’s left hand. I saw her face then, and 
I knew instantly that the co-sovereignty idea had entirely vanished from her 
mind, that she had been absorbed into the queen's train, and assigned her place 
therein. Or, to speak in army phrase, she had in one moment been captured 
and sent to the rear; and that, too, not with the honors of a general officer, but 
merely as a private soldier. I may say, in the words of Mrs. Chick, “I forgave 
dear Fanny everything.” 

For several days Marie made ineffectual attempts to gain the place of chief- 
of-staff, or first maid of honor, whichever it might be termed; but failing sig- 
nally, she quietly accepted the situation with that practical sense which was the 
grain of salt in her insipidity. The truth was, Miss Hilton did not care for fe- 
male friends, her mother, who accompanied her, sufficing for her needs ; and the 
unaccustomed encumbrance merely annoyed her. 

I have always believed that this deposition was the decisive cause of Marie’s 
engaging herself, within the next few days, to one of her old admirers ; thereby 
resigning from active service and entering the retired list with dignity. From 
this slight new elevation she surveyed Miss Hilton and her successes with an 
air of gentle condescension, of indulgence for human weakness, which was so 
absurdly well done that it used to send me off into apparently idiotic fits of laugh- 
ter almost before her face. Alston said I kept him so nervous with apprehension 
that I would break out into untimely and unseemly mirth, that when I did so he 
hardly had presence of mind to find some excuse for my merriment, or to divert 
her attention with wild attempts at wit—attempts which I ungratefully told him 
were an insult to even Marie Palfrey’s sense of humor. 

But to go back to the events of that first evening. 

We had left Rob Dearing sitting with Letty, upon her mother’s porch. They 
had not shared in the general excitement, and when asked to accompany us, Rob 
had said, indolently, that “they would come in a little while and see what she 
looked like.” But the little while grew to be a long while, and it was after ten 
o'clock before they came idly sauntering in, and, standing in front of us, looked 
at the new belle. 

** She’s very well made, and so are her clothes,” said Rob, in his offhand way, 
but I can’t see why they make such a wonderful fuss about her.” 

“Just what I think; but Alston says he is not surprised that a woman with 
such a jawbone should succeed in anything she attempted,” 1 rejoined. “But 
then he judges people chiefly by their jawbones,” I added, like a postcript ad- 
dressed only to Alston’s comprehension, and with a guilty reference to his old 
criticism upon Rob. 

* Certainly I do,” he exclaimed, understanding and instantly returning my 
fire. ‘To weigh a man’s practical importance, I always look at the lower rather 
than at the upper half of his face. Why even the jawbone of an ass has accom- 
plished something in the world, and maintains a respectable place in history to 
this day.” 

Rob laughed merrily, in blissful ignorance of any personal connection with 
the matter, and went back to the special rather than the general aspect of the 
subject. 

“She’s nothing very wonderful,” he repeated ; “but as everybody seems to 
have been introduced to her, I think I’ll be introduced, too. I’ll leave Miss 
Letty in your charge.” And nodding gaily, he strode off. 

It gave me quite the sensation of being present at a court recepiion, or better 
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still, at an old tournament, to see Rob bow in his magnificent way before that 
stately lady, as though he were doing homage to the queen of love and beauty. 
The charm of his appearance and manner told even upon her; for her eyes per- 
ceptibly changed their expression, and she made place for him beside her. In- 
deed, she must have been a stock or a stone not to have shone faintly in return 
on the sun which fairly beamed upon her. 

Miss Hilton might not possess much intellect, but her social perceptions and 
instincts were so finely developed that they served her purpose better than 
brains. She knew a splendid gentleman when she saw him, and comprehended 
Rob Dearing’s value instantly. I was watching the pair as they talked what I 
knew to be agreeable commonplaces, and enjoying the scene not a little, when, 
glancing down at Letty, it occurred to me that she was not exactly sharing my 
feeling. 

“ Letty, you haven’t given us your criticism yet. What do you think of her?” 
I asked. 

The blue eyes looked up at me with a tired, troubled expression. 

“She is so strong and splendid that she takes away my breath—she almost 
frightens me,” she answered, hesitatingly. 

“ Nonsense, Bopeep!” I exclaimed. “The idea of being afraid of a woman 
who isn’t half as pretty as you are!” 

She was evidently depressed and nervous ; and, as she was a woman, I gave 
her a compliment to stimulate her vanity, just as I would have administered a 
dose of brandy to a weary man, to stimulate his blood. Letty laughed and 
brightened in a way which confirmed my theory of the virtue of flattery as a 
remedy, both spiritual and physical. With most women the nervous system, 
and consequently the health, runs down without judiciously supplied praise and 
even overpraise. It is as dangerous to cut off their proper modicum of flattery 
as it is to deprive them entirely of animal food. To be charming, a woman must 
be made to feel that she is so; otherwise, her spirits and self-confidence fal] be- 
low the point of agreeability. Desiring earnestly that Letty should retain her 
power of fascination, I petted her for the next hour as though she was irresisti- 
ble, because I wanted to convince her that such was the case. 

I expected from moment to moment that Rob would return. But I was dis- 
appointed. Like all those who came within Miss Hilton’s sphere, he remained 
there. It grew late, and I proposed going back to our cottage, asking Letty 
whether she would stay with some other party or leave the place with us. She 
said she was tired, and would prefer going. I hoped Rob would join us when 
we left; but I think he scarcely noticed our departure. We missed him and 
his gay ways as we walked home, and I said so; but Letty made me no reply. 
Still, thinking it but the most temporary eclipse of our sun, I bade her good- 
night, cheerily, and went to bed with no anxiety for her upon my mind—with 
merely a feeling that the latter part of the evening had not passed as agreeably 
as usual for either of us. 

One of the first sounds I heard next morning was Letty’s voice ringing little 
peals of bells between Rob’s joyous tones, which were like a solid laugh. But 
it struck me that the girl’s mirth had a thrill, a nervous vibration through it, 
which made it scarcely the calm, childlike merriment of the day before. It told 
of relief, and spoke not only of present pleasure, but hinted of past pain. 

“That poor child has been worrying herself over Rob’s absence last night,” 
I thought, “and manufacturing a terror for herself out of Miss Hilton. The 
little goose! to fear any one’s attractions when he loves her so seriously and 
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honestly,” I went on, in my superior wisdom. I was soon to learn which of us 
had read him most rightly, the woman who loved him or the woman who merely 
liked him—she who felt, or I who only thought. 

I went out on the porch and found them standing in the fresh, early sunshine, 
which seemed their natural atmosphere, awaiting the collection of the two fami- 
lies. Rob had apparently forgotten Miss Hilton’s existence, and was as devoted 
to Letty as heart could wish. He breakfasted with our party, and afterward 
sauntered about the grounds for some time. 

Then some one suggested a game of tenpins as a good compromise between 
deliberate exercise and recreation; so to the tenpin alley we went. We found 
a party playing upon one of the alleys, and taking possession of the other we 
offered to play against them, as was the fashion of the place; Alston, Letty, Rob, 
and myself against four ladies and gentlemen on the other side. 

I have always said that as we play any game, so we play the game of life; 
that it is in such things we display our real characters beyond our own control. 
Consequently, I watch varieties of play with much interest, feeling that a conso- 
nance with character is there, if I can but discover it. I could not support my 
theory by four better instances than those then present. 

Alston played in a steady, even way, seldom making brilliant points, but scor- 
ing up at the end a solid, unbroken column of double figures, which might be 
calculated upon almost to a unit, game after game. Letty, this morning, with 
Rob to superintend her play, was rolling neat little balls, which went straight on 
their errand and clicked smartly against the pins, though they failed to knock 
many of them down. For myself, I confess that tenpins have always been to 
me a shame and a humiliation. In this matter, I am just what I most aspire not 
to be—showy and unreliable. Summer after summer have I gone to different 
watering-places and made unto myself a reputation in their respective tenpin 
alleys, until I have been sought after as a partner, and even looked upon as out- 
weighing a gentleman on the opposite side. Then, when I have raised the hopes 
of my party and have been regarded as a tower of strength, my right hand has 
suddenly forgotten its cunning, and my play only become more nervous, wild, 
and uncertain as I strove toimprove. | confess it—I am, in this thing, an inno- 
cent impostor, and only soothe my conscience by warning all persons who take 
me upon my first showing, that 1 am a delusion, liable to turn out a bad bargain 
upon their hands at any moment. Poor Rob and I were nearly related in this 
matter; with the difference that, while I took my irregularities sorely to heart, 
Rob rather enjoyed his, and gloried in them as giving an element of excitement 
and variety to an otherwise monotonous pursuit. He was capable of making a 
ten strike, and then rolling off all three balls upon the very next round. We 
never felt sure, until the last ball was played, that he might not make us lose the 
game ; and yet, on other occasions, when affairs seemed desperate, we all in- 
stinctively looked to him to retrieve the fortunes of the day by some piece of 
triumphant good luck. A most trying partner was Rob; but as I watched him 
that morning, and gaily told him that it was necessary to take him for better for 
worse, to balance his failings against his merits, and to forgive him one in virtue 
of the other, I little imagined how soon I should be called upon to verify my 
words in a deeper matter than tenpins. 

We had won the first game, and being, consequently, in a very good humor 
with ourselves and our opponents, were making up a new score to give them 
their revenge, when Miss Hilton entered with her mother and three attendant 
gentlemen. Whereupon we were all introduced to each other, and Miss Hilton 
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was invited to join in our game. She acquiesced most graciously, coming over 
to our side with one of our companions, and sending the other two gentlemen to 
our antagonists to preserve a balance. 

With my*previous curiosity in Miss Hilton, it may be readily imagined that I 
was glad to apply my tenpin test to her, that I surveyed her game with close in- 
terest. I found she played remarkably well, with the ease and confidence of 
long practice. Alston’s game was not more steady and reliable than hers, while 
she constantly made strokes as brilliant as Rob’s in his most inspired moments, 
Yet she took her success in this, as in everything else, with perfect coolness ; 
and would have been surprised in case only of failure. 

By this time I had begun to feel her influence, and faintly to perceive the 
source of her power. She reminded me of Mirabeau’s judgment of” Robes- 
pierre, when the latter was but an unknown Deputy—“ That man will certainly 
come to somewhat; doubt is not in him.” I found she was perfectly good- 
natured, as assured strength generally is ; and was free from “envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness.” She was the least self-conscious of women, being too 
absolutely satistied, rooted in assurance, to leave her room for further thought on 
the subject ; consequently, she gave her whole consciousness and attention to 
the person addressing her—an incalculable source of agreeability so long as hu- 
man vanity and amour propre maintain their present proportions. She had not 
the least ill feeling or sense of triumph over the women whose admirers she 
swept away. She did not glory over conquests made by no effort of hers, over 
captives who surrendered without being summoned to do so. She simply fol- 
lowed out her mission as a belle; called to it by nature, as other women are to 
writing books or painting pictures. I never saw a clearer case of destiny. She 
might have said, literally, “ For this purpose I was born, to walk in triumphal 
procession through life and society, until I reach that wealthy marriage and 
grand establishment over which I shall reign with such eminent grace and fit- 
ness.” She had been born the fashion, lived the fashion, and would die the 
fashion. 

I was so keenly interested in studying her, and, indeed, had fallen so far 
under her influence that it seemed natural to me that the entire party should 
enter her service, as it were; especially that Rob should constitute himself her 
devoted cavalier. I remembered Rob as I had first seen him, in the costume 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and fancied he had found his Queen Elizabeth, and was 
casting before her feet, not his cloak, but himself. 

Yet it seemed so simply her right, that no shadow of objection arose in my 
mind until I happened to glance at Alston. 

His eyes had that dull, hazy look, which shuts you out and his thoughts in, 
and which always comes into his face with trouble. Then I woke up and thought 
of Letty. I found Alston was taking care of her, choosing her balls, and trying 
to supply Rob’s place outwardly, though no one knew better than himself how 
entirely he failed to do so in reality. Letty had faded out, not only compara- 
tively, but positively; the pink in her cheeks had died away, the very color in 
her eyes and hair seemed lessened. Yet the girl bore her pain bravely, the boy- 
ish, resolute chin stood her in good stead. Her gayety had vanished, and she 
had become almost silent; but further than this, there was little noticeable 
change in her manner. 

When her turn came to roll, she did so ; but her weak balls were weaker than 
ever, while they had lost all their neatness and precision. Rob did not mend 
matters much by calling out to her in good-natured, unconscious cruelty, 
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“Miss Letty, take care this time, or we shall lose the game. You are not 
playing as well as you did an hour ago.” And then turned back to Miss Hilton, 
almost before the girl would have had time to answer him, had she desired to 
do so. 

I began to realize what A!ston’s look said, that there was trouble ahead for 
the poor child; and every moment our party passed together confirmed my im- 
pression. At last, having won three games in succession, the satiety of victory 
on our side and the continuance of defeat on theirs, made us all tacitly agree to 
desist until fortune should be in a more even-handed mood. 

As we came straggling out of the tenpin alley, by twos and threes, we sawa 
cart coming up the road, and instantly there was a rush toward it ; for we knew 
that it had been driven in from the surrounding country and contained fruit for 
sale. I have always said that over the hotel door at each of the Virginia springs 
ought to be written a form of Dante’s words: “ Who enters here leaves hope 
(of fruit) behind.” Blackberries and huckleberries I do not class under that title, 
though I have known places where even these were wanting. In consequence 
of this dearth, outside supplies are hailed with delight, and, if possible, inter- 
cepted and bought up by fortunate first-comers. The feast that day was of tol- 
erable pears and intolerable peaches ; yet we devoured them as though they had 
grown in Paradise, as some one remarked. 

“The truth is,” I replied, excited to enthusiasm by an almost ripe pear, and 
wishing also to divert any attention which might have fastened upon Letty, who 
stood by me in total silence, too heart-sick even to make a pretence of eating 
the fruit in her hand, “ considering the temptation, I never could feel very hardly 
toward Eve for the choice she made. My only strong objection always has been 
that she gave up Eden for an apple. If it had been for an Angouléme pear, or 
a perfect peach, or even a great bunch of white grapes, I could not have found 
it in my heart to condemn her,” I went on, elaborating my poor little joke. 

The perfectly unaffected way in which Miss Hilton looked at me, as though 
seriously taking my remark into consideration and trying to deal it impartial jus- 
tice, crushed me to silence for the next ten minutes, and made Alston smile in 
the midst of his sympathy for Letty. 

Miss Hilton occasionally smiled gracefully, but I do not think she knew how 
to laugh. Yet I soon found that this—a most reassuring lack of sense of humor 
—was a strong cause of her power and popularity. She never laughed at any 
one ; not so much from good manners and good sense, as because she saw noth- 
ing at which to laugh. Men sensitive from diffidence or from vanity—and do not 
these two divisions include nearly all mankind—felt safe with her upon this 
point, and naturally enjoyed her companionship. As is so often the case, her 
social success was largely founded upon her negative qualities. 

When we had finished our fruit lunch, Rob proposed going up to the hotel 
parlor and playing cards until dinner time ; and he and Miss Hilton led the way 
thither. The party followed, but many of us dropped off at our respective cot- 
tages. Letty went quietly into her room and shut the door behind her. Not 
daring to follow her, I sat down upon the porch where Alston stood lighting his 
cigar. I was idly gazing after Rob and Miss Hilton, when Alston broke out, 
viciously scratching a match upon his boot heel, 

“T suppose it is consummate folly to expect people to be anything but what 
they are, to hope that they may not act in accordance with their natures; but I 
do wish that fellow was a little less of a sheep!” 

“ Alston, I am sure he doesn’t mean any harm!” I exclaimed, eagerly. 
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“ Perhaps so,” he answered drily, “but he does it all the same. And here is 
this dear little fool breaking her heart over him,” he went on, in an odd state of 
pity and impatience. “1 told you he always would be at the mercy of the strong- 
est influence near him, and now you see it for yourself. He was born a sheep; 
and whenever the bellwether appears, it is the inevitable necessity of his nature 
to follow, no matter where it may lead. I suppose it is somewhat the case with 
everybody, that no one is free from the inherent sheephood of human nature, 
which acts like social cohesive attraction and enables fashion to lead us all by 
the nose,” he added, with a slight peculiarity of tone which showed me instantly 
that he had marked the way in which I had involuntarily given my adhesion ta 
Miss Hilton. 

Self-consciousness kept me quiet for a moment, and then made me change 
the exact point under discussion. 

“ But I am sure he will come back as soon as this outside influence passes 
away,” I exclaimed, earnestly. 

“TI hope so myself,” Alston answered, “but while that Miss Hilton is here, 
he has no more free-will than a boat borne out to sea by the tide, or a feather 
tossed before the wind.” 

“ But Alston,” I again protested, “I really do not believe that she means to 
do any harm to any one either.” 

“ No,” he rejoined vehemently, as though it were the quintessence of his ex- 
asperation that he felt there was great cause of complaint, and yet could not in 
strict justice fasten it upon any one, “it is no fault of hers. I rather like that 
woman ; she is perfectly natural and straightforward, and is only dangerous from 
the constitution of the characters around her. She has that rarest of gifts—an 
ability to create a current and absorb her fellow-beings into it. As far as I can 
see, that talent is quite apart from intelléct, beauty, goodness, or even force of 
character, though it often goes by the latter name. She is like a large vessel, 
which sucks all lighter craft into its wake ; and she will be a leader in her social 
circle long after she is an ugly, and apparently weak old woman. You can only 
call this power a gift, assigning no satisfactory reason for it. You see the same 
quality in men. When it is taken into military life, it makes generals who win 
the undying, unreasoning devotion of their soldiers in the midst of defeat and 
disgrace ; and if it be taken into political life, it produces great leaders, one of 
whom can hold in hand and drive together innumerable factions and shades of 
opinion, while he utilizes and manages the brilliant men about him like so many 
children. You generally hear such persons called dull and slow, but they seem 
to possess a power akin to a spiritual law of gravity.” And having summed up 
Miss Hilton and her class to his own satisfaction, he sat down and smoked, in a 
much calmer frame of mind and body. 

“Why, Alston!” I said, opening my eyes at him in surprise and amusement, 
“you must have spent all your leisure time upon the study of Miss Hilton, you 
must have given your entire mind to the subject since she came.” 

“Yes,” he laughed, “I have been reckoning her up likeasum. When I 
found she was taking away Bopeep’s sheep, I investigated her systematically.” 

“ But I am sure Rob will return,” I exclaimed, harping upon the same string, 
and making excuses for him in my heart which I fear I would not have made for 
any one else in the same case. But, as I said before, Rob was Rob, and not to 
be judged by ordinary rules. 

“T think that depends very much upon Miss Letty herself. If she makes 
the least attempt to win him back at present, she will not only fail, but will weak- 
en, if not lose, her influence over him forever.” 
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“ Letty will never try to recall him,” I answered, flushing and firing up for 
the honor of the sex. “I am much more afraid that she will instantly give up 
all hope and break her heart before he has time to return.” 

“Very likely,” he answered, “ but in either case you can do nothing to help 
her, except to pet and comfort her as much as possible. For us to interfere, with 
the best intention, would be worse than useless; for this fable teaches, to my 
thinking, that sheep will be sheep to the end of time.” 

The days of the ensuing week worked out Alston’s prediction. 

Rob seemed to belong to Miss Hilton, soul and body, and to follow her and 
perform her bidding like a tamed animal; yet I felt sure that in his heart he 
loved Letty as well as ever. There were moments when he looked at her with 
such a gleam of the old bright tenderness, that her heart must have leaped with 
hope that he was about to throw off the singular fascination that held him, and 
return to his early allegiance. But, ah me, it was only that she had passed on to 
the second verse of the ballad, where 

Little Bopeep fell fast asleep 
And dreamt she heard them bleating ; 
When she awoke, she found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 

Through all this trying time, Letty behaved like the high-bred little lady that 
she was. The joyous spirits and radiant bloom were gone, for it was not in hu- 
man nature to retain them; but otherwise she gave small cause for comment, 
holding her quiet course with a steady courage and endurance which reminded 
me of certain stories I had heard of the gallantry and dogged pluck displayed in 
battle by that mild-mannered old soldier, her father. Neither father nor mother 
saw any alteration in Letty to alarm or even distress them; and Marie was too 
thoroughly occupied with her own affairs to agitate herself about any misfortune 
to her relatives less startling than a sunstroke or a fit of apoplexy. Thus the 
girl escaped, at least, the added trial of scrutiny and advice from those nearest 
her. So brave a face did she carry, that I believe Alston and myself were the 
only persons who understood her trouble, or imagined how terribly she was hurt ; 
and we, of course, were intentionally blind, where apparent perception could only 
further wound. 

Letty’s former admirers and attendants, whom Rob had displaced, now flocked 
around her again, and entirely saved her from the appearance of being a deserted, 
love-lorn maiden. She received them as politely as she could, and made an he- 
roic effort to seem interested in them, and pleased by their kindness ; but the ef- 
fort was so often a piteous failure, that the fragment of song was continually 
repeating itself in my mind, 

There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

It was strong proof of the genuineness of Letty’s attractions that some of her 
lovers thus far resisted the general current which was sweeping everything be- 
fore it. For Miss Hilton certainly reigned triumphant over all of us, women 
quite as entirely as men. 

In the matter of dress she had the originality of genius, of a true vocation, 
and not a woman of us all but vainly strove to imitate her. She always gave you 
the impression of being richly apparelled ; yet when you examined her clothes, 
you found they were but as the clothes of other women, often simpler even in 
material. Yet I defy any one else to wear them with the same effect. One day 
she would fill us with despair by some inspiration in the way of headdress, or 
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some ineffably becoming arrangement of collar or necktie; and when, in twenty- 
four hours, we had lamely followed suit, she would pass on to some more bril- 
liant improvisation in ribbons and laces, leaving us her cast-off custom, as we 
give beggars cast-off clothes. The more impressionable among us almost un- 
consciously caught her walk, her manner of sitting and speaking ; until we had 
a sensation of being surrounded by counterfeit Miss Hiltons. 

But that which demanded my respect and admiration was the genuineness of 
her equanimity under flattery in every form. Her simplicity, naturalness, and 
tranquillity never failed. She was undoubtedly the true queen, born to the 
throne, and no pretender who had merely usurped it. She reminded me of the 
fairy story, in which—after a dozen impostors have slept comfortably upon a pile 
of feather beds—the true princess instantly discovers, and is bruised by the pea 
hidden beneath them. It is impossible not to respect any one who does any 
thing thoroughly well; and upon this ground those who were otherwise indiffer- 
ent to her rendered Miss Hilton homage. 

My party had been for some time past impatient to turn their faces home- 
ward, and had only been detained by my care to remain where I was. I did not 
wish to depart while Letty’s fate hung inthe balance. But one day Marie Palfrey 
announced to me that, as she intended to be married in the early winter and 
wished to begin her preparations thereto, she had proposed to her father and 
mother that they should all return home immediately. As I knew the entire 
family was as wax in her hands, I knew also that they would certainly leave the 
Springs next morning, as she stated. 

The proposal renewed the impatience of my friends ; and as my only reason 
for dissenting was now removed, it was agreed that we should travel back to the 
city in company with the Palfreys. 

I did not see Letty until late that night, when I found her standing near her 
mother in the ball-room, looking white and quiet, but striving to seem interested 
in the conversation of the gentleman before her. Rob and Miss Hilton were 
waltzing together, with such perfection of grace that most of the other dancers 
were grouped about the room simply watching them. 

I went up to Letty, and standing by her, watched them also. The young 
man who had been talking to her presently vanished ; and we two had been si- 
lent for perhaps five minutes, when I stole a glance at the sad, absorbed, little 
face beside me. 

Then I forgot Alston’s injunction not to interfere, forgot the danger of doing 
harm, the fear of impertinence or want of delicacy ; I only saw the hopelessness, 
the dumb, piteous pain, in the sweet blue eyes, and I broke out into words, al- 
most before I knew what I was doing. 

“ Bopeep, Bopeep, ‘let them alone, and they'll come home!’ I knowit. I 
feel it!” 

Half afraid and half ashamed to look at her and see the effect of my sentence, 
I caught a passing friend and went immediately out of the room. 

I was too nervous about what I had done to confess it even to Alston; but 
the next day Letty, saying she was tired, sat down at my feet and putting her 
head in my lap, lay there in perfect quietude for a long while. Then I knew 
that she had understood both my meaning and my intention, and that she had 
accepted the help I meant to bring her just as it had been given. 

Rob knew that we intended to leave the Springs, but his free-will did not 
enable him to do more than bid us good-by with his old geniality. 

“J would like to go home with you, upon my word I would. But I have 
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promised Miss Hilton to go with her to see the Natural Bridge, and so I must 
stay here another week,” he said, as he held Letty’s hand, and looked wistfully 
at her. “But I shall return about that time, and shall see you both imme- 
diately.” 

I knew Rob meant what he said with all his heart at that moment, and only 
hoped he might mean it with equal sincerity a week hence. Then he assisted 
us into the stage, and we rolled away. 

From the interminable length of the next week to me, I surmised what its 
duration must have been to Letty. We never talked of that which occupied all 
our thoughts, but the intense anxiety with which we were both looking forward 
toward Rob’s arrival was perfectly understood between us. 

The week had gone by, and soon ten days had passed since the time of our 
return home. My heart began to fail; Letty’s had failed so long before that she 
seemed to have little room for further disappointment. At last, taking upa news- 
paper one morning, I saw his name among the arrivals at one of the hotels upon 
the previous day. In three minutes I had put on my bonnet, and was speeding 
on the wings of the wind toward Letty’s home. But arriving there, I was smit- 
ten with sudden doubt. If Rob were what I thought him, he would see Letty 
that day; but if he were again found wanting, the knowledge that he was in the 
city would only increase her pain and disappointment. I concluded to let events 
develop themselves as they would, and to keep silence. 

Thus, when the girl came down into the parlor to meet me, I found I had 
nothing to say. I could only drivel off into a few commonplaces; and these 
were scarcely coherent in my absorption in my withheld information. 

I sat down by the window, another Sister Anne in the watch-tower, and Letty 
took up some fancy work and listlessly sewed upon it. Thus, for perhaps an 
hour, we carried on a disjointed conversation in which neither quite understood 
what the other said. 

Suddenly I apparently lost my senses, and started up almost inarticulate with 
excitement and delight. , 

** Bopeep,” I cried out, “your sheep has come home!” 

For there upon the pavement stood Rob, bowing and beaming in just the old 
lovable, irresistible way ; and in a moment more he had mounted the steps and 
was ringing the bell. 

In far less time than it requires to tell it, I had retreated from that parlor and 
taken refuge in the dining-room. I never knew what took place after I left; 1 
never inquired. I only know that I walked about the room for the rest of the 
morning, too restless to remain quiet, and too deeply interested to leave the 
house at that critical moment; and that Marie finding me there and looking her 
astonishment, I warded off her inquiries by mentioning a new pattern and prom- 
ising to lend it toher. I only know that at last Letty came to me in such a 
state of blushes, and smiles, and tears, that I did not require a word of explana- 
tion; and, indeed, I did not receive one, until she managed to tell me that Rob 
had begged so hard that she would let their wedding take place at the samie time 
with Marie’s, that she had said “ yes.” 

I went home quite exhausted with emotion, and thus Alston found me that 
afternoon. 

“ He has come back, Alston ; and everything is all right,’ was my compre- 
hensive announcement from the depths of an easy chair. 

“ Of course,” he laughed. “I knew all about it as soon as I saw your Dbliss- 
ful expression of countenance.” © And being relieved from anxiety on Letty’s be- 
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half, he made himself comfortable on a lounge opposite, and proceeded to ex- 
pound the other side of the subject. 

“I hope she may be able to hold him; but I should think the custody of such 
a sheep must be a very wearing occupation. I suppose, though, some women 
are by nature shepherdesses, and understand and enjoy the habits and peculiar- 
ities of the stray members of their flock.” 

“ A woman can only be happy in her own way and after her own fashion,” I 
sagely replied. “If you attempt, with the best motives, to make her so after 
your own ideas, you merely render her wretched.” 

“ That is true enough,” he answered. “I really believe that 4a woman’s hap- 
piness is not greatly increased by the gratification of her reasonable wishes, for 
those she will readily surrender; but that it is the indulgence of her whims 
which makes her both glad and grateful.” 

I sat straight up in my chair and looked at him. 

“ Young man,” I asked, solemnly, “ from whence comes this deep wisdom, this 
subtle knowledge of feminine nature ?” 

Alston smiled, rather peculiarly. 

“T imagine,” he blandly suggested, “that after Jacob had served fourteen 
years for Rachel, he must have known something of the ways of women ; I fancy 
he could not have gone through that course of study without gaining some curious 
information on the subject.” 

I sat back in my chair and took no notice of the speech or the speaker. As 
Alston always holds Jacob to be his prototype, the one man in history who 
rivals him in length of service, I instantly saw the personal tendency of the sen- 
tence and declined being entrapped into any discussion of it. 

“IT suppose you and Miss Letty mentally killed the fatted calf this morning 
for your Prodigal Son,” he presently remarked, being apparently biblically in- 
clined that afternoon. 

“ Yes,” I admitted, “ Letty did it in person, and I in spirit.” 

“ That is just the way you women do,” he went on, somewhat bitterly ; “ you 
treat those best who treat you worst, you put a premium upon weakness and 
wickedness.” 

“ Not all of us, and not always, though I am afraid there is some truth in 
what you say,” I replied quickly, answering my own thought almost as much as 
his words ; for in spite of my rejoicing over Rob’s return and reception, some 
such idea as Alston expressed had been dawning on my own mind. 

“ But then, Alston, all generous forgiveness seems to reward the wicked in- 
stead of the good, to rob justice of her eternal rights,” I went on. “ Your own 
instance of the Prédigal Son is open to exactly the same objection. If you read 
that story simply with your eyes, with your perceptive faculties, you can- 
not help acknowledging that the elder brother was a man hardly treated, that 
his faithful discharge of duty was only rewarded by his father’s taking part of 
his just inheritance for the benefit of his worthless younger brother, who obtained 
the larger share of the possessions and all the pleasure. I confess that elder 
brother has always seemed to me to have hada very strong case in his complaint. 
But read the same story through your heart, and howall this vanishes. You thrill 
and soften and catch some of the spirit of Christ himself. The truth is, Alston, I 
believe women and Christians rule the world by a divine lack of logic. We call it 
love, and they call it faith; but in both it seems to be the power to perceive some 
deep, latent principle which holds irreconcilable truths, as it were, in solution, and 
yet is itself inappreciable by any mathematical test. There seems to be an un- 
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reason which is better than reason, a folly which is nobler than wisdom, which 
contradicts the sense of this world and yet reigns triumphant over it. Looked 
at in this light, I can understand how most women, even very good ones, take to the 
sinners rather than the saints among men. They seem to enjoy injuries as af- 
fording them the exercise of their natural talent for forgiveness. In this way I 
comprehend that which was once a mystery to me, how a good woman can love 
a bad man,” I said; and then suddenly woke up to the fact that 1 was making 
Letty’s affairs the text for a regular sermon. 

“But Letty has only weakness to forgive, for which I am very thankful,” I 
added, returning to my starting point. 

“ Yes, and no doubt circumstances will make Rob a stronger man, as time will 
make him an older and a wiser one,” Alston hopefully answered. 

“ Besides, when people are as happy as those two, they can afford to let pro- 
priety and pride, and, above all, logic, take care of themselves.” 

Alston smiled, and said that for his own part he could only say that he was 
perfectly willing to be made happy, no matter how illogically that end was attained. 

Long years have passed since that pleasant summer; yet when I look 
at Letty, or indeed at Rob,I can scarcely believe it. They were neither of 
them wealthy, and they live to this day in an unpretending house on the edge of 
the city ; but it is a true cae of love in a cottage. There are flowers and vines 
about their home, and gree. fields in the distance ; and in this simple abiding 
place they are happy to an almost ridiculous degree. 

Alston’s theory, that Rob will always be governed by the influence which is 
nearest and strongest, still holds good ; for he is the abject slave of that small 
curly-headed tyrant, Rob Dearing, junior. Seeing Rob with his splendid boy, it 
is hard to decide which of the two is the handsomer, or the merrier-hearted. 

There are two other lambs for Letty to tend: but though her home, and 
heart, and hands are so full, she seems to me scarcely changed from my blithe 
little beauty of other days. Now, as then, there is that essential freshness about 
her which reminds me of the early grass and upspringing flowers. 

“ Letty,” I said to her the other day, standing upon her door-step, “ whenever 
I am worn out with the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches, I only 
have to come out to see you and your little lambs, and I feel that I have men- 
tally been in the country.” 

Whereat Lett laughed, and looked more like Bopeep than ever. 

ANNE M. CRANE, 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


F Mr. Coventry, before he set all this mischief moving, could have seen the 
inside of Grace Carden’s letter to Henry Little! 


“DEAR Mr. Litr_Le,—I do not know whether I ought to write to you at all, 
nor whether it is delicate of me to say what I am going ; but you have saved my 
life, and I do so want to do all I can to atone for the pain I have given you, who 
have been so good to me. I am afraid you will never know happiness, if you 
waste your invaluable life longing after what is impossible. There is an impas- 
sable barrier between you and me. But you might be happy if you would conde- 
scend to take my advice, and let yourself see the beauty and the goodness of 
another. The person who bears this letter comes nearer to perfection than any 
other woman I ever saw. If you would trust my judgment (and, believe me, I 
am not to be mistaken in one of my own sex), if you could turn your heart to- 
wards her, she would make you very happy. I am sure she could love you de- 
votedly, if she only heard those words from your lips, which every woman requires 
to hear before she surrenders her affections. Pray do not be angry with me; 
pray do not think it costs me little to give this strange but honest advice to one I 
admire so. But I feel it would be so weak and selfish in me to cling to that, which, 
sooner or later, I must resign, and to make so many persons unhappy, when all 
might be happy, except perhaps myself. 

“Once more, forgive me. Do not think me blind; do not think me heart- 
less ; but say this is a poor girl, who is sadly perplexed, and is trying very hard 
to be good and wise and not selfish. 

“ One line, to say you will consider my advice, and never hate nor despise 

“Your grateful and unhappy friend, 
“ GRACE CARDEN.” 


When she had dispatched this letter, she felt heroic. 

The next day, she wished she had not written it, and awaited the reply with 
anxiety, : 

The next day she began to wonder at Little’s silence ; and by-and-by she was 
offended at it. Surely what she had written with,so great an effort was worth a 
reply. 

Finally, she got it into her head that Little despised her. Upon this, she was 
angry with him for not seeing what a sacrifice she had made, and for despising 
her, instead of admiring her a little, and pitying her ever so much. The old 
story in short—a girl vexed with a man for letting her throw dust in his eyes. 

And, if she was vexed with Little for not appreciating her sacrifice, she was 
quite as angry with Coventry and Jael for being the causes of that unappreciated 
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sacrifice. So then she was irritable and cross. But she could not be that long ; 
so she fell into a languid, listless state ; and then she let herself drift. She never 
sent Jael to the church again. 

Mr. Coventry watched all her moods ; and when she reached the listless stage, 
he came softly on again, and began to recover his lost ground. 


On the fifth of January occurred a rather curious coincidence. In Hills- 
borough Dr. Amboyne offered his services to Mrs. Little to reconcile her and 
her brother. Mrs. Little feared the proposal came too late ; but showed an in- 
clination to be reconciled for Henry’s sake. But Henry said he would never be 
reconciled to a man who had insulted his mother. He then reminded her she 
had sent him clandestinely into Raby Hall to see her picture. “ And what did I 
see! Your picture was turned with its face to the wall, and insulting words 
written on the back,—‘Gone into trade.’ I didn’t mean to tell you, mother ; 
but you see I have. And, after that, you may be reconciled to the old scoundrel 
if you like; but don’t ask me.” Mrs. Little was deeply wounded by this revela- 
tion. She tried to make light of it, but failed. She had been a beauty, and the 
affront was too bitter. Said she, “ You mustn’t judge him like other people ; he 
was always so very eccentric. Turn my picture to the wall! My poor picture! 
Oh, Guy, Guy, could one mother have borne you and me?” Amboyne had not 
a word more to say; he was indignant himself. 

Now that very afternoon, as if by the influence of what they call a brain-wave, 
Grace Carden, who felt herself much stronger with Mr. Raby than when she first 
came, was moved to ask him, with many apologies, and no little inward tremor, 
whether she might see the other side of that very picture before she went. 

“ What for?” 

“Don’t be angry, uncle dear. Curiosity.” 

“T do not like to refuse you anything, Grace. But— Well, if I lend you 
the key, will you satisfy your curiosity, and then replace the picture as it is?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“ And you shall do it when Lam notin theroom. It would only open wounds 
that time has skinned. I’ll bring you down the key at dinner-time.” Then, as- 
suming a lighter tone, “ Your curiosity will be punished ; you will see your rival 
in beauty. That will be new to you.” 

Grace was half frightened at her own success, and I doubt whether she would 
ever have asked for the key again; but Raby’s word was his bond; he handed 
her the key at dinner-time. 

Her eyes sparkled when she got it; but she was not to open it before him ; 
so she fell thinking ; and she determined to get the gentlemen into the drawing- 
room as soon as she could, and then slip back and see this famous picture. 

Accordingly she left the table rather earlier than usual, and sat down to her 
piano in the drawing-room. 

But, alas, her little manceuvre was defeated. Instead of the gentlemen leaving 
the dining-room, a servant was sent to recall her. 

It was old Christmas Eve, and the Mummers were come. 

Now of all the old customs Mr. Raby had promised her, this was the pearl. 

Accordingly, her curiosity took for the time another turn, and she was soon 
seated in the dining-room, with Mr. Raby and Mr. Coventry, awaiting the 
Mummers. 

The servants then came in, and when all were ready, the sound of a fiddle 
was heard, and a fiddler, grotesquely dressed, entered along with two clowns, 
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one called the Tommy, dressed in chintz and a fox’s skin over his shoulders and 
a fox’s head for a cap; and one called the Bessy, in a woman’s gown and beaver 
hat. 

This pair introduced the true dvamatis persona, to the drollest violin accom- 
paniment, consisting of chords till the end of each verse, and then a few notes 
of melody. 

Now the first that I call on 

Is George our noble king, 

Long time he has been at war, 

Good tidings back he’ll bring. 
Too-ral-loo. 


Thereupon in came a man with black breeches and red stripes at the side, a 
white shirt, decked with ribbons over his waistcoat, and a little hat with stream- 
ers, and a sword. 

The clown walked round in a ring, and King George followed him, holding 
his sword upright. 

Meantime the female clown chanted,— 


The next that we call on, 

He is a squire’s son, 

He’s like to lose his love, 

Because he is so young, 
Too-ral-lvo, 


The Squire’s son followed King George round the ring; and the clowns, 
marching and singing at the head, introduced another and then another sword- 
dancer, all attired like the first, until there were five marching round and round, 
each with his sword upright. 

Then Foxey sang, to a violin accompaniment, 


Now, fiddler, then take up thy fiddle, 
Play the lads their hearts’ desire, 

Or else we’ll break thy fiddle, 

And fling thee back o’ the fire. 


On this the fiddler instantly played a dance-tune peculiar to this occasion, 
and the five sword-dancers danced by themselves in a ring, holding their swords 
out so as to form a cone. 

Then a knot, prepared beforehand, was slipped over the swords, and all the 
swords so knotted were held aloft by the first dancer; he danced in the centre 
awhile, under the connected swords, then deftly drew his own sword out and 
handed it to the second dancer ; the second gave the third dancer his sword, and 
So on, in rotation, till all the swords were resumed. 

Raby’s eyes sparkled with delight at all this, and he whispered his comments 
on the verses and the dance. 

“King George!” said he. “Bosh! This is the old story of St. George and 
the Dragon, overburdened with modern additions.” As to the dance, he assured 
her that though danced in honor of old Christmas, it was older than Christianity, 
and came from the ancient Goths and Swedes. 

These comments were interrupted by a man, with a white face, who burst 
into the assembly crying, “ Will ye believe me now? Cairnhope old church is all 
a-fire!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Ay, Squire,” said Abel Eaves, for he was the bearer of this strange news, 
“ye wouldn’t believe me, now come and see for yourself.” 

This announcement set all staring ; and George the blacksmith did but utter 
the general sentiment, when, suddenly dropping his assumed character of King 
George, he said, “ Bless us and save us! True Christmas Eve; and Cairnhope 
old church alight!” 

Then there was a furious buzz of tongues, and, in the midst of it, Mr. Raby 
disappeared, and the sword-dancers returned to the kitchen, talking over this 
strange matter as they went. 

Grace retired to the drawing-room followed by Coventry. 

She sat silent some time, and he watched her keenly. 

“I wonder what has become of Mr. Raby?” 

Mr. Coventry did not know. 

“T hope he is not going out.” 

“T should think not. It is a very cold night; clear but frosty.” 

“Surely he would never go to see.” 

“Shall I inquire ?” 

“No; that might put it into his head. But I wish I knew where he was.” 

Presently a servant brought the tea in. 

Miss Carden inquired after Mr. Raby. 

“He is gone out, Miss ; but he won’t be long, I was to tell you.” 

Grace felt terribly uneasy and restless; rang the bell and asked for Jael 
Dence. The reply was that she had not been to the hall that day. 

But, soon afterwards, Jael came up from the village, and went into the kitchen 
of Raby. There she heard news which soon took her into the drawing-room. 

“ Oh, miss,” said she, “do you know where the squire is ?” 

“ Gone to the church?” asked Grace, trembling. 

“ Ay, and all the sword-dancers at his back.” And she stood there and 


wrung her hands with dismay. 


The ancients had a proverb, “ Better is an army of stags with a lion for their 
leader, than an army of lions with a stag for their leader.” The Cairnhope 
sword-dancers, though stout fellows and strong against a mortal foe, were but 
stags against the supernatural ; yet, led by Guy Raby, they advanced upon the 
old church with a pretty bold front, only they kept twenty yards in their leader’s 
rear. The order was to march in dead silence. 

At the last turn in the road their leader suddenly halted, and, kneeling on gne 
knee, waved to his men to keep quiet; he had seen several dark figures busy 
about the porch. 

After many minutes of thrilling, yet chilling expectation, he rose and told his 
men in a whisper, to follow him again. 

The pace was now expedited greatly, and still Mr. Raby, with his double- 
barrelled gun in his hand, maintained a lead of some yards, and his men followed 
as noiselessly as they could, and made for the church ; sure enough it was lighted 
inside. 


The young man who was thus beset by two distinct bands of enemies, de- 
served a very different fate at the hands of his fellow-creatures. 
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For, at this moment, though anything but happy himself, he was working 
some hours every day for the good of mankind; and was every day visiting as a 
friend the battered saw-grinder who had once put his own life in mortal peril. 

He had not fathomed the letter Grace had sent him. He was a young 
man and a straightforward; he did not understand the amiable defects of the 
female character. He studied every line of this letter, and it angered and almost 
disgusted him. It was the letter of alady ; but beneath the surface of gentleness 
and politeness lay a proposal, which he considered mean and cold-blooded. It 
lowered his esteem for her. 

His pride and indignation were roused, and battled with his love, and they 
were aided by the healthy, invigorating habits, into which Dr. Amboyne had at 
last inveigled him, and so he resisted ; he wrote more than one letter in reply to 
Grace Carden; but when he came to read them over and compare them with 
her gentle effusion, he was ashamed of his harshness, and would not send the 
letter. 

He fought on; philanthropy in Hillsborough, forging in Cairnhope Church ; 
and still he dreamed strange dreams now and then: for who can work both night 
and day, as this man did—with impunity ? 

One night he dreamed that he was working at his forge, when suddenly the 
floor of the aisle burst, and a dead knight sprang from the grave with a single 
bound, and stood erect before him, in rusty armor ; out of his helmet looked two 
eyes like black diamonds, and a nose like a falcon’s. Yet by one of the droll con- 
tradictions of a dream, this impetuous, warlike form no sooner opened its lips, 
than out issued a lackadaisical whine. ‘See my breastplate, good sir,” said he. 
“It was as bright as silver when I made it—I was like you, I forged my own 
weapons, forged them with these hands. But now the damps of the grave have 
rusted it. Odsbodikins! is this a thing for a good knight to appear in-before his 
judge? And to-morrow is Doomsday, so they all say.” 

Then Henry pitied the poor simple knight (in his dream), and offered his 
services to polish the corselet up a bit against that great occasion. He pointed 
towards his forge, and the knight marched to it, in three wide steps that savored 
strongly of theatrical burlesque. But the moment he saw the specimens of 
Henry’s work lying about, he drew back, and wheeled upon the man of the day 
with huge disdain. “What,” said he, “do you forge toys! Learn that a genile- 


man can only forge those weapons of war that gentlemen do use. And I took 
Lie) 


you for a Raby! 
With these bitter words he vanished, with flashing eyes and a look of mag- 


nificent scorn, and left his fiery, haughty features imprinted clearly on Henry’s 
memory. 

One evening, as he plied his hammer, he heard a light sound at a window, 
in an interval of his own noise. He. looked hastily up, and caught a momentary 
sight of a face disappearing from the window. It was gone like a flash even as 
he caught sight of it. 

Transient as the glance was, it shook him greatly. He heated a bar of iron 
white hot at one end, and sallied out into the night. But there was not a crea- 
ture to be seen. 

Then he called aloud, “Who's there?” No reply. “Jael, was it you?” 
Dead silence. 

He returned to his work, and set the appearance down to an ocular illusion. 
But his dreams had been so vivid, that this really seemed only one step more 
into the realms of hallucination. 

This was an unfortunate view of the matter, 
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On old Christmas Eve he lighted the fires in his mausoleum first, and at 
last succeeded in writing a letter to Grace Carden. He got out of the difficulty 
in the best way, by making it very short. He put it inan envelope, and addressed 
it, intending to give it to Jael Dence, from whom he was always expecting a sec- 
ond visit. 

He then lighted his forge, and soon the old walls were ringing again with the 
blows of his hammer. 

It was ten o'clock at night; a clear frosty night ; but he was heated and per- 
spiring with his ardent work, when all of a sudden, a cold air seemed to come 
in upon him from a new quarter—the door. He left his forge, and took a few 
steps to where he could see the door. Instead of the door, he saw the blue sky, 

He uttered an exclamation, and rubbed his eyes. 

It was no hallucination, The door lay flat on the ground, and the stars glit- 
tered in the horizon. 

Young Little ran towards the door ; but, when he got near it, he paused, and 
a dire misgiving quelled him. A workman soon recognizes a workman’s hand ; 
and he saw Hillsborough cunning and skill in this feat, and Hillsborough cunning 
and cruelty lurking in ambush at the door. 

He went back to his forge, and, the truth must be told, his knees felt weak 
under him with fears of what was to come. 

He searched about for weapons, and could find nothing to protect him against 
numbers. Pistols he had; but, from a wretched over-security, he had never 
brought them to Cairnhope Church. 

Oh, it was an era of agony that minute, in which, after avoiding the ambus- 
cade that he felt sure awaited him at the dvor, he had nothing on earth he could 
do but wait and see what’was to come next. 


He knew that however small his chance of escape by fighting, it was his only 
one; and he resolved to receive the attack where he was. He blew his bellows 
and, cold at heart, affected to forge. 


Dusky forms stole into the old church. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LITTLE blew his coals to a white heat ; then took his hammer into his left 
hand, and his little iron shovel, a weapon about two feet long, into his right. 

Three assailants crept towards him, and his position was such that two at 
least could assail him front and rear. He counted on that, and measured their 
approach with pale cheek but glittering eye, and thrust his shovel deep into the 
white coals. 

They crept nearer and nearer, and, at last, made an almost simultaneous rush 
on him back and front. 

The man in his rear was a shade in advance of the other. Little, whose 
whole soul was in arms, had calculated on this, and, turning as they came at 
him, sent a shovel full of fiery coals into that nearest assailant’s face, then 
stepped swiftly out of the way of the other, who struck at him too immediately 
for him to parry ; ere he could recover the wasted blow, Little’s hot shovel came 
down on his head with tremendous force, and laid him senseless and bleeding on 
the earth, with blood running from his ears. 
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Little ladled the coals right and left on the other two assailants, one of whom 
was already yelling with the pain of the first shovelful ; then vaulting, suddenly 
over a pew, he ran for the door. 

There he was encountered by Sam Cole, an accomplished cudgel player, who 
parried his blows coolly, and gave him a severe rap on the head that dazzled 
him. But he fought on, till he heard footsteps coming behind him, and then rage 
and despair seized him, he drew back, shifted his hammer into his right hand 
and hurled it with all his force at Cole’s breast, for he feared to miss his head. 
Had it struck him on the breast, delivered as it was, it would probably have 
smashed his breastbone, and killed him; but it struck him on his throat, which 
was, in some degree, protected by a muffler: it struck him and sent him flying 
like a feather: he fell on his back in the porch, yards from where he received 
that prodigious blow. 

Henry was bounding out after him, when he was seized from behind, and the 
next moment another seized him too, and his right hand was now disarmed by 
throwing away the hammer. 

He struggled furiously with them, and twice he shook them off, and struck 
them with his fist, and jobbed them with his shovel quick and short, as a horse 
kicking. 

But one was cunning enough to make a feint at his face, and then fall down 
and lay hold of his knees: he was about to pulverize this fellow with one blow of 
his shovel, when the other flung his arms round him. It became a mere strug- 
gle. Such was his fury and his vigor, however, that they could not master him. 
He played his head like a snake, so that they could not seize him disadvan- 
tageously ; and at last he dropped his shovel and got them both by the throat, 
and grasped them so fiercely that their faces were purple, and their eyes begin- 
ning to fix, when, to his dismay, he received a violent blow on the right arm that 
nearly broke it: he let go, with a cry of pain, and with his left hand twisted the 
other man round so quickly, that he received the next blow of Cole’s cudgel. 
Then he dashed his left fist into Cole’s eye, who staggered, but still barred the 
way ; so Little rushed upon him, and got him by the throat, and would soon have 
settled him: but the others recovered themselves ere he could squeeze all the 
wind out of Cole, and it became a struggle of three to one. 

He dragged them all three about with him; he kicked, he hit, he did every- 
thing that a man with one hand, and a lion’s heart, could do. 

But gradually they got the better of him; and at last it came to this, that two 
were struggling on the ground with him, and Cole standing over them all three, 
ready to strike. 

“ Now, hold him so, while I settle him,” cried Cole, and raised his murder- 
ous cudgel. 

It came down on Little’s shoulder, and only just missed his head. 

Again it came down, and with terrible force. 

Up to this time he had fought as mute as a fox. But now that it had come 
to mere butchery, he cried out, in his agony, “ They’ll kill me—My mother !— 
Help! Murder! Help!” 

“ Ay! thou’lt never forge no more!” roared Cole, and thwack came down the 
crushing bludgeon. 

“Help! Murder! Help!” screamed the victim, more faintly ; and at the 
next blow more faintly still. 

But again the murderous cudgel was lifted high, to descend upon his young 
head. 
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As the confederates held the now breathless and despairing victim to receive 
the blow, and the butcher, with one eye closed by Henry’s fist, but the other 
gleaming savagely, raised the cudgel to finish him, Henry saw a huge tongue of 
flame pour out at them all, from outside the church, and a report, that sounded 
like a cannon, was accompanied by the vicious ping of shot. Cole screamed 
and yelled, and dropped his cudgel, and his face was covered with blood in a 
moment; he yelled, and covered his face with his hands; and instantly came 
another flash, another report, another cruel ping of shot, and this time his hands 
were covered with blood. 

The others rolled yelling out of the line of fire, and ran up to the aisle for 
their lives. 

Cole, yelling, tried to follow; but Henry, though sick and weak with the 
blows, caught him, and clung to his knees, and the next moment the place was 
filled with men carrying torches and gleaming swords, and led by a gentleman, 
who stood over Henry in evening dress, but with the haughty, expanded nostrils, 
the brilliant black eyes, and all the features of that knight in rusty armor, who 
had come to him in his dream, and left him with scorn. 

At this moment a crash was heard : two of the culprits, with desperate agility, 
had leaped on to the vestry chest, and from that on to the horse, and from him ~ 
headlong out at the window. ° 

Mr. Raby dispatched all his men but one in pursuit, with this brief order— 
“Take them, alive or dead—doesn’t matter which—they are only cutlers; and 
cowards.” 

His next word was to Cole. ‘“ What, three blackguards to one !—that’s how 
Hillsborough fights, eh ?” 

“I’m not a blackguard,” said Henry, faintly. 

‘‘ That remains to be proved, sir,” said Raby, grimly. 

Henry made answer by fainting away. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHEN Henry Little came to himself, he was seated on men’s hands, and 
being carried through the keen, refreshing air. Mr. Raby was striding on in 
front; the horses’ hoofs were clamping along on the hard road behind; and he 
himself was surrounded by swordsmen in fantastic dresses. : 

He opened his eyes, and thought, of course, it was another vision. But no, 
the man, with whose blows his body was sore, and his right arm utterly numbed, 
walked close to him, between two sword-dancers, with Raby-marks and Little- 
marks upon him, viz., a face spotted with blood and a black eye. 

Little sighed. 

“ Eh, that’s music to me,” said a friendly voice close to him. It was the 
King George of the lyrical drama, and, out of poetry, George the blacksmith. 

“ What, it is you, is it?” said Little. 

“ Ay, sir, and a joyful man to hear you speak again. The cowardly varmint ! 
And to think they have all got clear but this one! Are ye sore hurt, sir?” 

“T’m in awful pain, but no bones broken.” Then, in a whisper—* Where 
are you taking me, George ?” 

“To Raby Hall,” was the whispered reply. 

“Not for all the world! If you are my friend, put me down, and let me slip 
away.” 
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“Don’t ask me, don’t ask me,” said George, in great distress. “ How could 
I look Squire in the face? He did put you in my charge.” 

“Then I’m a prisoner!” said Henry, sternly. 

George hung his head, but made no reply. 

Henry also maintained a sullen silence after that. 


The lights of Raby came in sight. 

That house contained two women, who awaited the result of the nocturnal 
expedition with terrible anxiety. 

Its fate, they both felt, had been determined before they even knew that the 
expedition had started. 

They had nothing to do but to wait, and pray that Henry had made his es- 
cape, or else had not been so mad as to attempt resistance. 

In this view of things, the number and even the arms of his assailants were 
some comfort to them, as rendering resistance impossible. 

As for Mr. Coventry, he was secretly delighted. His conscience was relieved. 
Raby would now drive his rival out of the church and out of the county without 
the help of the Trades, ard his act of treachery and bad faith would be harmless. 
Things had taken the happiest possible turn for him. 

For all that, this courtier affected sympathy, and even some anxiety, to please 
Miss Carden, and divert all suspicion from himself. But the true ring was want- 
ing to his words, and both the women felt them jar, and got away from him, and 
laid their heads together, in agitated whispers. And the result was, they put 
shawls over their heads, and went together out into the night. 

They ran up the road, sighing and clasping their hands, but no longer speak- 
ing. 

At the first turn they saw the whole body coming towards them. 

“T’ll soon know,” said Jael, struggling with her agitation. “Don’t you be 
seen, miss; that might anger the Squire; and, oh, he will be a wrathful man 
this night, if he caught him working in yonder church.” 

Grace then slipped back, and Jael ran on. But no sooner did she come up 
with the party, than Raby ordered her back, in a tone she dared not resist. 

She ran back, and told Grace they were carrying him in, hurt, and the Squire’s 
eyes were like hot coals. 

Grace slipped into the drawing-room, and kept the door ajar. 

Soon afterwards, Raby, his men, and his prisoners, entered the hall, and Grace 
heard Raby say, “ Bring the prisoners into the dining-room.” 

Grace Carden sat down, and leaned her head upon her hand, and her little 
foot beat the ground, all in a flutter. 

But this ended in a spirited resolve. She rose, pale, but firm, and said, 
“Come with me, Jael ;” and she walked straight into the dining-room. Coventry 
strolled in after her. 

The room was still brilliantly lighted. Mr. Raby was seated at his writing- 
table at the far end, and the prisoners, well guarded, stood ready to be examined. 

“You can’t come in here,” was Mr. Raby’s first word to Grace. 

But she was prepared for this, and stood her ground. “Excuse me, dear 
uncle, but I wish to see you administer justice; and, besides, I believe I can 
tell you something about one of the prisoners.” 

“Indeed! that alters the case. Somebody give Miss Carden a chair.” 

She sat down, and fixed her eyes upon Henry Little—eyes that said plainly, 
“T shall defend you, if necessary:” his pale cheek was flushing at sight of her. 
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Mr. Raby arranged his papers to make notes, and turned to Cole. “The 
charge against you is, that you were seen this night by several persons engaged 
in an assault of a cruel and aggravated character. You and two other men at- 
tacked and overpowered an individual here present ; and, while he was helpless, 
and on the ground, you were seen to raise a heavy cudgel—(Got the cudgel, 
George ?)” 

“ Ay, your worship, here ’tis.” 

“And to strike him several times on the head and limbs, with all your force.” 

“Oh, cruel! cruel!” 

“ This won’t do, Miss Carden; no observations, please. In consequence of 
which blows he soon after swooned away, and was for some time unconscious, 
and—” E 

“ Oh ! ” 

“—For aught I know, may have received some permanent injury.” 

“ Not he,” said Cole; “he’s all right. I’m the only man that is hurt; and 
I’ve got it hot; he hit me with his hammer, and knocked me down like a bullock. 
He’s given me this black eye, too.” , 

“In self-defence, apparently. Which party attacked the other first ?” 

“Why they attacked me, of course,” said Henry. “Four of them.” 

“Four! I saw but three.” 

‘Oh, I settled one at starting, up near the forge. Didn’t you find him?” 
(This to George.) 

“ Nay, we found none of the trash but this,” indicating Cole with a contempt- 
uous jerk of the thumb. 

“ Now, don’t all speak at once,” said Mr. Raby. “ My advice to you is to say 
nothing, or you’ll probably make bad worse. But if you choose to say anything, 
I’m bound to hear it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Cole, in a carneying voice, “what I say is this: What need 
we go to law over this? If you go against me for hitting him with a stick, after 
he had hit me with a blacksmith’s hammer, I shall have to go against you for 
shooting me with a gun.” 

“That is between you and me,sir. You will find a bystander may shoot a 
malefactor to save the life of a citizen. Confine your defence, at present, to the 
point at issue. Have you any excuse, as against this young man? (To Henry.) 
You look pale. You can sit down till your turn comes.” 

* Not in this house.” 

“ And why not in this house, pray? Is your own house a better?” 

No answer from Henry. A look of amazement and alarm from Grace. But 
she was afraid to utter a word, after the admonition she had received. 

“Well, sir,” said Cole, “he was desecrating a church.” 

“So he was, and I shall talk to him in his turn. But you desecrated it worse. 
He turned it into a blacksmith’s shop; you turned it into a shambles. I shall 
commit you. You will be taken to Hillsborough to-morrow ; to-night you will 
remain in my strong-room. Fling him down a mattrass and some blankets, and 
give him plenty to eat and drink; I wouldn’t starve the devil on old Christmas 
Eve. There, take him away. Stop; search his pockets before you leave him 
alone.” 

Cole was taken away, and Henry’s turn came. 

Just before this examination commenced Grace clasped her hands, and cast a 
deprecating look on Henry, as much as to say, “ Be moderate.” And then het 
eyes roved to and fro, and the whole woman was in arms, and on the watch. 
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Mr. Raby began on him. “As for you, your offence is not so criminal in the 
eye of the law: but it is bad enough; you have broken into a church by unlaw- 
ful means ; you have turned it into a smithy, defiled the graves of the dead, and 
turned the tomb of a good knight into an oven, to the scandal of men and the 
dishonor of God. Have you any excuse to offer?” 

“Plenty. I was plying an honest trade, in a country where freedom is the 
law. The Hillsborough Unions combined against me, and restrained my free- 
dom, and threatened my life, ay, and attempted my life, too, before to-day: and 
so the injustice and cruelty of men drove me to a sanctuary, me and my liveli- 
hood. Blame the Trades, blame the public laws, blame the useless police: but 
you can’t blame me; a man must live.” 

“Why not set up your shop in the village? Why wantonly desecrate a 
church ?” 

“The church was more secret, and more safe: and nobody worships in it. 
The wind and the weather are allowed to destroy it; you care so little for it you 
let it moulder ; then why how! if a fellow uses it, and keeps it warm ?” 

At this sally there was a broad, rustic laugh, which, however, Mr. Raby 
quelled with one glance of his eye. . 

“Come, don’t be impertinent,” said he to Little. 

“ Then don’t you provoke a fellow,” cried Henry, raising his voice. 

Grace clasped her hands in dismay. 

Jael Dence said, in her gravest and most mellow voice, “ You do forget the 
good Squire saved your life this very night.” 

This was like oil on all the waters. 

“ Well, certainly I oughtn’t to forget that,” said Henry, apologetically. Then 
he appealed piteously to Jael, whose power over him struck everybody directly, 
including Grace Carden. “Look here, you mustn’t think, because I don’t keep 
howling, I’m all right. My arm is disabled: my back is almost broken: my 
thigh is cut. I’m in sharp pain, all this time: and that makes a fellow impatient 
of being lectured on the back of it all. Why doesn’t he let me go? I don’t 
want to affront him now. All I want is to go and get nursed a bit somewhere.” 

“ Now that is the first word of reason and common sense you have uttered, 
young man. It decides me not to detain you. All I shall do, under the circum- 
stances, is to clear your rubbish out of that holy building, and watch it by night 
as well as day. Your property, however, shall be collected, and delivered to you 
uninjured: so oblige me with your name and address.” 

Henry made no reply. 

Raby turned his eye full upon him. 

“Surely you do not object to tell me your name.” 

“T do.” 

“Why?” 

“ Excuse me.’ 

“What are you afraid of? Do you doubt my word, when I tell you I shall 
not proceed against you?” 

“No; it is not that at all. But this is no ae for me to utter my father’s 
name. We all have our secrets, sir. You have got yours. There’s a picture, 
with its face to the wall. Suppose I was to ask you to tell all the world whose 
face it is you insult and hide from the world?” 

Raby turned red with wrath and surprise, at this sudden thrust. “ You inso- 
lent young scoundrel!” he cried. “What is that to you, and what connection 
can there be between that portrait and a man in your way of life?” 
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“ There’s a close connection,” said Henry, trembling with anger, in his turn: 
“and the proof is that, when that picture is turned to the light, I’ll tell you my 
name: and, till that picture is turned to the light, 1’ll not tell you my name; and 
if anybody here knows my name, and tells it you, may that person’s tongue be 
blistered at the root!” 

“Oh, how fearful!” cried Grace, turning very pale. “ But I’ll put an end to 
it all. I’ve got the key, and I’ve his permission, and I’ll—oh, Mr. Raby, there’s 
something more in this than we know.” She darted to the picture, and unlocked 
the padlock, and, with Jael’s assistance, began to turn the picture. Then Mr. 
Raby rose and seemed to bend his mind inwards, but he neither forbade, nor en- 
couraged, this impulsive act of Grace Carden’s. 

Now there was not a man, nor a woman, in the room, whose curiosity had 
not been more or less excited about this picture ; so there was a genera] move- 
ment towards it, of all but Mr. Raby, who stood quite still, turning his eye in- 
wards, and evidently much moved, though passive. 

There happened to be a strong light upon the picture, and the lovely olive 
face, the vivid features, and glorious black eyes and eyebrows, seemed to flash 
out of the canvas into life. 

Even the living faces, being blondes, paled before it, in the one particular of 
color. They seemed fair glittering moons, and this a glowing sun. 

Grace’s first feelings were those of simple surprise and admiration. But, as 
she gazed, Henry’s words returned to her, and all manner of ideas struck her pell 
mell, “Oh, beautiful! beautiful!” she cried. Then, turning to Henry, “ You 
are right; it was not a face to hide from the world—oh! the likeness! just look 
at Aim, and then at her! can I be mistaken?” 

This appeal was made to the company, and roused curiosity to a high pitch ; 
every eye began to compare the dark-skinned beauty on the wall with the swarthy 
young man who now stood there and submitted in haughty silence to the com- 
parison. 

The words caught Mr. Raby’s attention. He made a start, and elbowing 
them all out of his way, strode up to the picture. 

“ What do you say, Miss Carden? What likeness can there be between my 
sister and a smith?” and he turned and frowned haughtily on Henry Little. 

Henry returned his look of defiance directly. 

But that very exchange of defiance brought out another likeness, which 
Grace’s quick eye seized directly. 

“ Why, he is still liker you,” she cried. ‘ Look, good people! Look at all 
three. Look at their great black eyes, and their brown hair. Look at their dark 
skins, and their haughty noses. Oh, you needn’t blow your nostrils out at me, 
gentlemen; I am not a bit afraid of either of you.—And then look at this lovely 
creature. She is a Raby too, only softened down by her sweet womanliness. 
Look at them all three. If they are not one flesh and blood, I have no eyes.” 

“Qh yes, miss ; and this lady is his mother. For I have seen her; and she 
is a sweet lady ; and she told me I had a Cairnhope face, and kissed me for it.” 

Upon this from Jael, the general conviction rose into a hum that buzzed round 
the room. 

Mr. Raby was struck with amazement. At last he turned slowly upon Hen- 
ry, and said, with stiff politeness, “Is your name Little, sir?” 

“ Little is my name, and I’m proud of it.” 

“Your name may be Little, but your face is Raby. All the better for you, 
sir.” 


32 
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He then turned his back to the young man, and walked right in front of the 
picture, and looked at it steadily and sadly. 

It was a simple and natural action, yet somehow done in so imposing a way, 
that the bystanders held their breath, to see what would follow. 

He gazed long and steadily on the picture, and his features worked visibly. 

“Ay!” he said. “Nature makes no such faces now-a-days, Poor unfortu- 
nate girl!” And his voice faltered a moment. 

He then began to utter,in a low grave voice, some things that took every- 
body by surprise, by the manner as well as the matter; for, with his never once 
taking his eyes off the picture, and speaking in a voice softened by the sudden 
presence of that womanly beauty, the companion of his youth, it was just like a 
man speaking softly in a dream. 

“ Thomas, this picture will remain as it is while I live.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“I find I can bear the sight of you. As we get older we get tougher. You 
look as if you didn’t want me to quarrel with your son? Well, 1 will not; there 
has been quarrelling enough. Any of the loyal Dences here?” But he never 
even turned his head from the picture to look for them. 

“Only me, sir; Jael Dence, at your service. Father’s not very weil.” 

“ Nathan, or Jael, it is all one,so that it is Dence. You'll take that young 
gentleman home with you, and send him to bed. He’ll want nursing: for he 
got some ugly blows, and took them like a gentleman. The young gentleman 
has a fancy for forging things—the Lord knows what. He shall not forge things 
in a church, and defile the tombs of his own forefathers ; but” (with a groan) 
“he can forge in your yard. All the snobs in Hillsborough shan’t hinder him, 
if that is his cursed hobby. Gentlemen are not to be dictated to by snobs. Arm 
three men every night with guns; load the guns with ball, not small shot, as I 
did ; and, if those ruffians molest him again, kill them, and then come to me and 
complain of them. But, mind you, kill them first—complain afterward. And 
now take half-a-dozen of these men with you, to carry him to the farm, if he needs 
it. THERE, Epirn!” 

And still he never moved his eyes from the picture, and the words seemed 
to drop out of him. 

Henry stood bewildered, and, ere he could say anything that might revive the 
dormant irritation of Mr. Raby against him, female tact interposed. Grace 
clasped her hands to him, with tears in her eyes; and as for Jael Dence, she as- 
sumed the authority with which she had been irvested, and hurried him bodily 
away; and the sword-dancers all gathered round him, and they carried him in 
triumphant procession, with the fiddler playing, and George whistling, the favor- 
ite tune of “ Raby come home again,” while every sturdy foot beat the hard and 
ringing road in admirable keeping with that spirit-stirring march. 

When he was gone, Grace crept up to Mr. Raby, who still stood before the 
picture, and eyed it, and thought of his youth. She took his arm wondrous soft- 
ly with her two hands, rested her sweet head against his shoulder, and gazed at 
it along with him. 

When she had nestled to him some time in this delicate attitude, she turned 
her eyes up to him, and murmured, “ How good, how noble you are: and how I 
love you.” Then, all in a moment, she curled round his neek, and kissed him 
with a tender violence, that took him quite by surprise. 

As for Mr. Coventry, he had been reduced to a nullity, and escaped atten- 
tion all this time: he sat in gloomy silence, and watched with chilled and fore- 
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boding heart the strange turn events had taken, and were taking ; events which 
he, and no other man, had set rolling. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FREDERICK COVENTRY, being still unacquainted with the contents of Grace’s 
letter, was now almost desperate. Grace Garden, inaccessible to an unknown 
workman, would she be inaccessible to a workman, whom Mr. Raby, proud as he 
was, had publicly recognized as his nephew? This was not to be expected. 
But something was to be expected, viz., that in a few days the door would be 
closed with scorn in the face of Frederick Coventry, the miserable traitor, who 
had broken his solemn pledge, and betrayed his benefactor to those who had all 
but assassinated him. Little would be sure to suspect him, and the prisoner, 
when he came to be examined, would furnish some clue. 

A cold perspiration bedewed his very back, when he recollected that the 
chief constable would be present at Cole’s examination, and supply the link, even 
if there should be one missing. He had serious thoughts of leaving the country 
at once. 

Finding himself unobserved, he walked out of the room, and paced up and 
down the hall. 

His thoughts now took a practical form. He must bribe the prisoner to hold 
his tongue. 

But how? and when ? and where ? 

After to-night there might be no opportunity of saying a word to him. 

While he was debating this in his mind, Knight the butler crossed the hall. 

Coventry stopped him, and asked where the prisoner was. 

“Where Squire told us to put him, sir.” 

“No chance of his escaping—I hope?” 

*“ Not he, sir.” 

“T should like to take a look at him.” 

Knight demurred. “ Well, sir, you see the orders are-—but, of course, Mas- 
ter won’t mind you, I'll speak to him.” 

“No, it is not worth while. I am only anxious the villain should be secure.’ 
This of course was a feeler. 

“ Oh, there’s no fear of that. Why he is in the strong room. It’s right above 
yours. If you’ll come with me, sir, I’ll show you the door.” Coventry accom- 
panied him, and Thomas Knight showed him a strong door, with two enormous 
bolts outside, both shot. 

Coventry felt despair, and affected satisfaction. 

Then, after a pause, he said, “ But is the window equally secure ?” 

“Two iron bars, almost as thick as these bolts: and, if it stood open, what 
could he do but break his neck, and cheat the gallows? He is all right, sir; 
never you fear. We sarched him, from head to foot, and found no eend o’ tools 
in his pockets. He isadeep’un. But we are Yorkshire too, as the saying is. 
He goes to Hillsbro’ town-hall to-morrow ; and glad to be shut on him.” 

Coventry complimented him, and agreed with him that escape was impossible. 

He then got a light, and went to his own bedroom, and sat down, cold at 
heart, before the fire. 

He sat in that state till two o’clock in the morning, distracting his brain with 
schemes that were invented only to be dismissed as idle. 
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At last an idea came to him. He took his fishing-rod, and put the thinner 
joints together, and laid them on the bed. He then opened his window very 
cautiously. But,as that made some noise, he remained quite quiet for full ten 
minutes. Then he got upon the window-seat, and passed the fishing-rod out. 
After one or two attempts, he struck the window above, with the fine end. 

Instantly he heard a movement above, and a window cautiously opened. 

He gave a low “Hem!” 

“Who's that ?” whispered the prisoner, from above. 

“ A man who wants you to escape.” 

“Nay; but I have no tools.” 

“What do you require?” 

“TI think I ceuld do summut with a screw-driver.” 

“T]’ll send you one up.” 

The next minute a couple of small screw-drivers were passed up—part of the 
furniture of his gun. 

Cole worked hard, but silently, for about an hour, and then he whispered 
down that he should be able to get a bar out. But how high was it from the 
ground? 

* About forty feet.” f 

Coventry heard the man actually groan at the intelligence. 

“Let yourself down on my window-sill. I can find you rope enough for 
that.” 

“ What, d’ye take me for a bird, that can light of a gate?” 

“ But the sill is solid stone, and full a foot wide.” 

“Say ye so, lad? Then luck is o’ my side. Send up rope.” 

The rope was sent up, and presently was fast to something above, and dan- 
gled down a little past the window-sill. 

“ Put out a light on sill,” whispered the voice above. 

6] will.” 

Then there was a long silence, during which Coventry’s blood ran cold. 

As nothing further occurred, he whispered, “ What is the matter?” 

“ My stomach fails me. Send me up a drop brandy, will ye? Eh, man, but 
this is queer work.” 

“] can’t get it up to you; you must drink it here. Come,—think! It will 
be five years’ penal servitude if you don’t.” 

“Is the rope long enough?” 

“Plenty for that.” 

Then there was another awful silence. 


By and by a man’s legs came dangling down, and Cole landed on the sill, still 
holding tight by the rope. He swung down on the sill, and slid into the room, 
perspiring and white with fear. 

Coventry gave him some brandy directly,—Cole’s trembling hand sent it fly- 
ing down his throat, and the two men stared at each other. 

“ Why, it is a gentleman?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And do you really mean to see me clear?” 

“Drink a little more brandy, and recover yourself, and then I'll tell you.” 

When the man was fortified and ready for fresh exertions, Coventry told him 
he must try and slip out of the house at the front door: he would lend him a 
feather and some oil to apply to the bolts if necessary. 
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When the plan of operation was settled, Coventry asked him how long it 
would take him to get to Hillsborough. 

“1 can run it in two hours.” 

“Then if I give the alarm in an hour and a half, it won’t hurt.” 

“Give me that start and you may send bloodhounds on my heels, they’ll nev- 
er catch me.” 

“ Now take off your shoes.” 

While he was taking them off, Cole eyed his unexpected friend very keenly, 
and took stock of all his features. 

When he was ready, Coventry opened his door very carefully, and placed a 
light so as to be of some use to the fugitive. Cole descended the stairs like a 
cat, and soon found the heavy bolts and drew them; then slipped out into the 
night, and away, with fleet foot and wondering heart, to Hillsborough. 

Coventry put out his light and slipped into bed. 

About four o’clock in the morning the whole house was alarmed with loud 
cries, followed by two pistol shots: and all those who ran out of their bed-rooms 
at all promptly, found Coventry in his nightgown and trousers, with a smoking 
pistol in his hand, which he said he had discharged ata robber. The account 
he gave was, that he had been suddenly awakened by hearing his door shut, and 
had found his window open ; had slipped on his trousers, got to his pistols, and 
run out just in time to see a man opening the great front door: had fired twice 
at him, and thought he must have hit him the second time. 

On examining the window the rope was found dangling. 

Instantly there was a rush to the strong room. 

The bird was flown, 


“Ah!” said Coventry. “I felt there ought to be some one with him, but I 
didn’t like to interfere.” 


George the groom and another were mounted on swift horses, and took the 
road to Hillsborough. 

But Cole, with his start of a hundred minutes, was safe in a back slum be- 
fore they got half way. 

What puzzled the servants most was how Cole could have unscrewed the 
bar, and where he could have obtained the cord. And while they were twisting 
this matter every way, in hot discussion, Coventry quaked, for he feared his lit- 
tle gunscrews would be discovered. But no, they were not in the room. 

It was a great mystery; but Raby said they ought to have searched the man’s 
body as well as his pockets. 

He locked the cord up, however, and remarked it was a new one, and had 
probably been bought in Hillsborough. He would try and learn where. 

At breakfast-time a bullet was found in the door. Coventry apologized. 

“Your mistake was missing the man, not hitting the door,” said Raby. “One 
comfort, I tickled the fellow with small shot. It shall be slugs next time. All 
we can do now is to lay the matter before the police. 1 must go into Hillsbor- 
ough, I suppose.” 

He went into Hillsborough accordingly, and told the chief constable the 
whole story, and deposited the piece of cord with him. He found that zealous 
officer already acquainted with the outline of the business, and on his mettle to 
discover the authors and agents of the outrage, if possible. And it occurred to 
his sagacity that there was at this moment a workman in Hillsborough, who 
must know many secrets of the Trades, and had now nothing to gain by conceal- 
ing them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tuus the attempt to do Little was more successful than it looks. Its object 
was to keep Little and Simmons apart, and sure enough those two men never 
met again in life. 

But, on the other hand, this new crime embittered two able men against the 
Union, and put Grotait in immediate peril. Mr. Ransome conferred with Mr. 
Holdfast, and they both visited Simmons, and urged him to make a clean breast 
before he left the world. 

Simmons hesitated. He said repeatedly, “ Gi’ me time! gi’ me time!” 

Grotait heard of these visits, and was greatly alarmed. He set Dan Tucker 
and another to watch by turns and report. 

Messrs. Holdfast and Ransome had an ally inside the house. Eliza Watney 
hac come in from another town, and had no Hillsborough prejudices. She was 
furious at this new outrage on Little, who had won her regard, and she hoped 
her brother-in-law would reveal all he knew. Such a confession, she thought, 
might remove the stigma from himself to those better-educated persons who had 
made a tool of her poor ignorant relative. 

Accordingly, no sooner did the nurse Little had provided inform her, in alow 
voice that there was a change, than she put on her bonnet, and went in all haste 
to Mr. Holdfast, and also to the chief constable, as she had promised them to do. 

But of course she could not go without talking. She met an acquaintance 
not far from the door, and told her Ned was near his end, and she was going to 
tell the gentlemen. 

Dan Tucker stepped up to this woman, and she was as open-mouthed to him 
as Eliza had been to her. Dan went directly with the news to Grotait. 

Grotait came all in a hurry, but Holdfast was there before him, and was act- 
ually exhorting Simmons to do a good action in his last moments, and reveal 
those greater culprits who had employed him, when Grotait, ill at ease, walked in, 
sat down at the foot of the bed, and fixed his eye on Simmons. 

Simmons caught sight of him and stared, but said nothing to him. Yet, 
when Holdfast had done, Simmons was observed to look at Grotait, though he 
replied to the other. “If you was a Hillsbro’ man, you’d know we tell on dead 
folk, but not on quick. I told on Ned Simmons, because he was as good as dead; 
but to tell on Trade, that’s different.” 

“And I think, my poor fellow,” suggested Grotait, smoothly, “you might 
spend your last moments better in telling #s what you would wish the Trade to 
do for your wife, and the child, if it lives.” 

“Well, I think ye might make the old gal an allowance till she marries again.” 

“Oh, Ned, Ned!” cried the poor woman. “I'll have no man after thee.” 
And a violent burst of grief followed. 

“ Thou'll do like the rest,” said the dying man. “ Hold thy bellering, and let 
me speak, that’s got no time to lose. How much will ye allow her, old lad?” 

* Six shillings a week, Ned.” 

“ And what is to come of young ’un?” 

“ We'll apprentice him.” 

“To my trade?” 

“You know better than that, Ned. You are a freeman; but he won’t be a 
freeman’s son by our law, thou know’st. But there’s plenty of outside trades in 
Hillsbro’. We'll bind him to one of those, and keep an eye on him, for thy sake.” 

“ Well, I must take what I can get.” 
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“ And little enough too,” said Eliza Watney. “ Now do you know that they 
have set upon Mr. Little, and beaten him within an inch of his life? Oh, Ned, 
you can’t approve that, and him our best friend.” 

“ Who says I approve it, thou fool ?” 

“Then tell the gentleman who the villain was ; for 1 believe you know.” 

“ T’ll tell em summut about it.” 

Grotait turned pale ; but still kept his glittering eye fixed on the sick man. 

“The job was offered to me; but I wouldn’t be in it. I know that much. 
Says I, ‘ He has had his squeak.’” 

“Who offered you the job?” asked Mr. Holdfast. And at this moment 
Ransome came in. 

“ What, another black coat!” said Simmons. “ , if you are not like so 
many crows over a dead horse.” He then began to wander, and Holdfast’s 
question remained unanswered. 

This aberration continued so long, and accompanied with such interruptions 
of the breathing, that both Holdfast and Ransome despaired of ever hearing an- 
other rational word from the man’s lips. 

They lingered on, however, and still Grotait sat at the foot of the bed, with 
his glittering eye fixed on the dying man. 

Presently Simmons became silent, and reflected. 

“Who offered me the job to do Little?” said he, in a clear, rational voice. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Holdfast. “And who paid you to blow up the forge?” 

Simmons made no reply. His fast fleeting powers appeared unabie now to 
hold an idea for above a second or two. 

Yet, after another short interval, he seemed to go back a second time to the 
subject as intelligibly as ever. 

“ Master Editor !”’ said he, with a sort of start. 

“Yes.” And Holdfast stepped close to his bedside. 

“Can you keep a secret ?” 

Grotait started up. 

“Yes!” said Holdfast, eagerly. 

“THEN SO CAN I.” 

These were the last words of Ned Simmons. He died, false to himself, but 
true to his fellows, and faithful to a terrible confederacy, which, in England and 
the nineteenth century, was Venice and the middle ages over again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mr. CovENTRY, relieved of a great and immediate anxiety, could now turn 
his whole attention to Grace Carden; and she puzzled him. He expected to see 
her come down beaming with satisfaction at the great event of last night. In- 
stead of that, she appeared late, with cheeks rather pale, and signs of trouble un- 
der her fair eyes. 

As the day wore on, she showed positive distress of mind; irritable and de- 
jected by turns, and'quite unable to settle to anything. 

Mr. Coventry, with all his skill, was quite at fault. He could understand her 
being in anxiety for news about Little ; but why not relieve her anxiety by send- 
ing a servant toinquire? Above all, why this irritation? this positive suffering ? 

A mystery to him, there is no reason why it should be one to my readers. 
Grace Carden, for the first time in her life, was in the clutches of a fiend, a tor- 
turing fiend, called jealousy. 
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The thought that another woman was nursing Henry Little all this time dis- 
tracted her. It would have been such heaven to her to tend him, after those 
cruel men had hurt him so; but that pure joy was given to another, and that 
other loved him, and could now indulge and show her Jove. Show it? Why, 
she had herself opened his eyes to Jael’s love, and advised him to reward it. 

And now she could do nothing to defend herself. The very improvement 
in Henry’s circumstances held her back. She could not write to him and say, 
“ Now I know you are Mr. Raby’s nephew, that makes all the difference.” That 
would only give him fresh offence, and misrepresent herself; for in truth she had 
repented her letter long before the relationship was discovered. 

No; all she could do was to wait till Jael Dence came up, and then charge 
her with some subtle message, that might make Henry Little pause, if he still 
loved her. ‘ ; 

She detected Coventry watching her. She fled directly to her own room, and 
there sat on thorns, waiting for her rival to come and give her an opportunity. 

But afternoon came, and no Jael; evening came, and no Jael. 

“Ah!” thought Grace, bitterly, “she is better employed than to come near 
me. She is nota self-sacrificing fool like me. When I had the advantage, I 
gave it up; now she has got it, she uses it without mercy, decency, or gratitude. 
And that is the way to love. Oh! if my turn could but come again! But it 
never will.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, she lay on the couch in her own room, and 
was thoroughly miserable. 

She came down to dinner, and managed to take a share in the conversation, 
but was very languid ; and Coventry detected that she had been crying. 

After dinner, Knight brought in a verbal message from Jael to Mr. Raby, to 
the effect that the young gentleman was stiff and sore, and she had sent into 
Hillsborough for Doctor Amboyne. 

“ Quite right of her,” said the Squire. You needn’t look so alarmed, Grace ; 
there are no bones broken: and he is in capital hands: he couldn’t have a ten- 
derer nurse than that great strapping lass, nor a better doctor than my friend 
and maniac Amboyne.” 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, Raby addressed his guests as follows :— 
“I was obliged to go into Hillsborough yesterday, and postpone the purification 
of that sacred building. But I set a watch on it; and this day I devote toa 
pious purpose ; I’m going to un-Little the church of my forefathers ; and you can 
come with me, if you choose.” This invitation, however, was given in a tone so 
gloomy, and so little cordial, that Coventry, courtier-like, said in reply, he felt it 
would be a painful sight to his host, and the fewer witnesses the better. Raby 
nodded assent, and seemed pleased. Not so Miss Carden. Shesaid: “If that 
is your feeling, you had better stay-at home. J shall go. I have something to 
tell Mr. Raby when we get there ; and I’m vain enough to think it will make him 
not quite so angry about the poor dear old church.” 

“ Then come, by all means,” said Raby; “for I’m angry enough at present.” 

Before they got half way to the church, they were hailed from behind; and, 
turning round, saw the burly figure of Dr. Amboyne coming after them. 

They waited for him, and he came up with them. He had heard the whole 
business from Little, and was warm in the praises of his patient. 

To a dry inquiry from Raby, whether he approved of his patient desecrating 
a church, he said, with delicious coolness, he thought there was not much harm 
in that, the church not being used for divine service. 
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At this, Raby uttered an inarticulate but savage growl; and Grace, to avert 
a hot discussion, begged the Doctor not to go into that question, but to tell her 
how Mr. Little was. 

“Oh, he has received some severe contusions, but there is nothing serious. 
He is in good hands, I assure you. I met him out walking with his nurse; and 
I must say I never saw a handsomer couple. He is dark; she is fair. She is 
like the ancient statues of Venus, massive and grand, but not clumsy ; he is 
lean and sinewy, as a man ought to be.” 

“Oh, Doctor, this from you?” said Grace, with undisguised spite. 

“Well, it was a concession. He was leaning on her shoulder, and her face 
and downcast eyes were turned towards him so sweetly—said I to myself— 
Hum!” 

“What!” said Raby. “Would you marry him to a farmer’s daughter ?” 

“No; I’d let him marry who he likes: only, having seen him and his nurse 
together, it struck me that, between two such fine creatures of the same age, the 
tender relation of patient and nurse, sanctioned, as I hear it is, by a benevolent 
uncle—” , 

“ Confound your impudence !” 

“—Would hardly stop there. What do you think, Miss Carden?” 

“T'll tell you, if you will promise, on your honor, never to repeat what I say.” 
And she slackened her pace, and lingered behind Mr. Raby. 

He promised her. 

“ Then,” she whispered in his ear, “I HATE you!” 

And her eyes flashed blue fire at him, and startled him. 

Then she darted forward, and took Mr. Raby’s arm, with a scarlet face, and 
a piteous deprecating glance shot back at the sagacious personage she had defied. 

Dr. Amboyne proceeded instantly to put himself in this young lady’s place, 
and so divine what was the matter. The familiar process soon brought a know- 
ing smile to his sly lip. 

They entered the church, and went straight to the forge. 

Raby stood with folded arms, and contemplated the various acts of sacrilege 
with a silent distress that was really touching. 

Amboyne took more interest in the traces of the combat. “Ah!” said he, 
“this is where he threw the hot coals in their faces—he has told me all abow it. 
And look at this pool of blood on the floor! Here he felled one of them with 
his shovel. What is this ?—traces of blood leading up to this chest!” 

He opened the chest, and found plain proofs inside that the wounded man 
had hid himself in it for some time. He pointed this out to Raby; and gave it 
as his opinion that the man’s confederates had come back for him, and carried 
him away. “ These fellows are very true to one another. I have often admired 
them for that.” 

Raby examined the blood-stained interior of the chest, and could not help 
agreeing with the sagacious doctor. 

“ Yes,” said he, sadly; “if we had been sharp, we might have caught the 
blackguard. But I was in a hurry to leave the scene of sacrilege. Look here ; 
the tomb of a good hnight defiled into an oven, and the pews mutilated—and all 
for the base uses of trade.” And in this strain he continued for a long time so 
eloquently that, at last, he roused Grace Carden’s ire. 

“Mr. Raby,” said she, firmly, “ please add to those base uses one more. One 
dismal night, two poor creatures, a man and a woman, lost their way in the 
snow ; and, after many a hard struggle, the cold and the snow overpowered them, 
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and death was upon them. But, just at her last gasp, the girl saw a light, and 
heard the tinkling of a hammer. She tottered towards it; and it was a church. 
She just managed to strike the door with her benumbed hands, and then fell in- 
sensible. When she came to herself, gentle hands had laid her before two 
glorious fires in that cold tomb there. Then the same gentle hands gave her 
food and wine, and words of comfort, and did everything for her that brave men 
do for poor weak suffering women. Yes, sir, it was my life he saved, and Mr. 
Coventry’s too; and I can’t bear to hear a word against him, especially while I 
stand looking at his poor forge, and his grates, that you abuse ; but I adore them, 
and bless them; and so would you, if they had saved your life, as they did mine. 
You don’t love me one bit: and it is very cruel.” 

Raby stood astonished and silent. At Jast he said, in a very altered tone, 
quite mild and deprecating, “ Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“Because he made us promise not. Would you have had me betray my 
benefactor ?” 

“No. You are a brave girl, an honest girl. I love you more than a bit, and 
for your sake, I forgive him the whole thing. I will never call it sacrilege again, 
since its effect was to save an angel’s life. Come, now, you have shown a proper 
spirit, and stood up for the absent, and brought me to submission by your im- 
petuousity, so don’t spoil it all by crying.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Grace, with a gulp. But her tears would not cease all 
ina moment. She had evoked that tender scene, in which words and tears of 
true and passionate love had rained upon her. They were an era in her life; 
had swept forever out of her heart all the puny voices that had prattled what they 
called love to her; and that divine music, should she ever hear it again? She 
had resigned it, had bade it shine upon another. For this, in reality, her tears 
were trickling. 

Mr. Raby took a much lighter view of it, and, to divert attention from her, he 
said, “Hallo! why, this inscription has become legible. It used to be only leg- 
ible in parts. Is that his doing?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Amboyne. “ Set that against his sacrilege.” 

“Miss Carden and I are both agreed it was not sacrilege. What is here in 
this pew? A brass! Why, this is the brass we could none of us decipher. 
Hang me, if he has not read it, and restored it!” 

“So he has. And where’s the wonder? We live ina glorious age” (Raby 
smiled) “that has read the written mountains of the East, and the Abyssinian 
monuments ; and he is a man of the age, and your medieval brasses are no more 
to him than cuneiform letters to Rawlinson. Let me read this resuscitated record. 
‘Edith Little, daughter of Robert Raby, by Leah Dence, his wife:’ why here’s 
a hodge-podge! What! have the noble Rabys intermarried with the humble 
Dences ?”’ 

“So it seems. A younger son.” 

“ And a Raby, daughter of Dence, married a Little three hundred years ago ?” 

“So it seems.” 

“Then what a pity this brass was not deciphered thirty years ago. But never 
mind that. All I demand is tardy justice to my protegé. Is not this a remark- 
able man? By day he carves wood, and carries out a philanthropic scheme 
(which I mean to communicate to you this very day, together with this young 
man’s report); at night he forges tools that all Hillsborough can’t rival; in an 
interval of his work he saves a valuable life or two; in another odd moment he 
fights like a lion, one to four; even in his moments of downright leisure, when 
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he is neither saving life nor taking it, he practises honorable arts, restores the 
fading letters of a charitable bequest, and deciphers brasses, and vastly improves 
his uncle’s genealogical knowledge, who, nevertheless, passed for an authority, 
till my Crichton stepped upon the scene.” . 

Raby bore all this admirably. ‘ You may add,” said he, “that he neverthe- 
less finds time to correspond with his friends. Here is a letter, addressed to Miss 
Carden, I declare!” 

“ A letter to me!” said Grace, faintly. 

Raby handed it over the pew to her, and turned the address, so that she 
could judge for herself. 

She took it very slowly and feebly, and her color came and went. 

“You seem surprised; andsoam I, It must have been written two days 
ago.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, what on earth could he have to say to you?” 

“T suppose it is the reply to mine,” stammered Grace. 

Mr. Raby looked amazement, and something more. 

Grace faltered out an explanation. “When he had saved my life, I was so 
grateful I wanted to make hima return. I believed Jael Dence and he—I have 
so high an opinion of her—I ventured to give him a hint that he might find hap- 
piness there.” 

Raby bit his lip. “ A most singular interference on the part of a young lady,” 
said he, stiffly. ‘“ You are right, Doctor; this age resembles no other. I sup- 
pose you meant it kindly ; but I am very sorry you felt called upon, at your age, 
to put any such idea into the young man’s head.” 

“So am I,” said poor Grace. “Oh, pray forgive me. I am so unhappy.” 
And she hid her face in her hands. 

“Of course I forgive you,” said Raby. “ But unfortunately, I knew nothing 
of all this, and went and put him under her charge; and here he has found a 
precedent for marrying a Dence—found it on this confounded brass! Well, no 
matter. Life is one long disappointment. What does he say? Where is the 
letter gone to? It has vanished.” 

“1 have got it safe,” said Grace, deprecatingly. 

“Then please let me know what he says.” 

“ What read his letter to you?” 

“Why not, pray? I’m his uncle. He is my heir-at-law. I agree with Am- 
boyne, he has some fine qualities. It is foolish of me, no doubt, but I am very 
anxious to know what he says about marrying my tenant’s daughter.” Then, 
with amazing dignity, “Can I be mistaken in thinking I have a right to know 
who my nephew intends to marry?” And he began to get very red. 

Grace hung her head, ana, trembling a little, drew the letter very slowly out 
of her bosom. 

It just flashed through her mind how cruel it was to make her read out the 
death-warrant of her heart before two men; but she summoned all a woman’s 
fortitude and self-defence, prepared to hide her anguish under a marble demeanor, 


and quietly opened the letter. 





RENAISSANCE. 


AME has always been particularly unjust to the architect. We remember 
EF who wrote the admirable romance or play; we are fluent with painters’ 
and poets’ names, and have some knowledge of the composers, from Bach to 
Rossini and Schumann; but our acquaintance is far from being intimate with 
the great architects. None of the plastic arts, indeed, flourish greatly among us 
as yet. We have not many architects whose services it is a Cuty to remember, 
and few buildings which attract us to consider them with delight. We may for- 
get, without ingratitude, who builded the Government edifices at Washington, and 
who inclosed Girard College at Philadelphia with a colonnade of Grecian pillars ; 
but we should not excuse ourselves from remembering the great benefactors who 
have created architectural beauty in lands more favored than our own. We have 
heard of Michael Angelo and St. Peter’s; we know that Christopher Wren re- 
builded St. Paul’s Cathedral, and we connect the name of Giotto with the won- 
derful Florentine tower—that shining edifice, a still undimmed glory of precious 
marbles and perfect art. But, besides these great names, how few are familiar to 
us of the mighty builders that covered Europe with works more splendid than 
the drama to the sense, and more lasting than song ! 

How many of us know what record preserves Erwin of Steinbach’s memory, 
or who builded the cathedrals of Rheims, Rouen, Cologne? What name rises 
in our minds when we stand before the Ducal Palace in the Venetian capital ? 


That vastness, that glowing lustre, that splendor, shade and height, that vision- 
like and perfect beauty of form, color, contrasted mass—fine as the sunrise or the 
glory of an Alpine valley—seem, like these, to belong to the domain of Nature 
herself; and we look upon the palace as upon some wonder not made with 
hands, forgetting that one mind conceived its various beauty, and that one will, 
acting through long sequences of years, caused it to be wrought into these 


almost imperishable forms. 

But if any human effort toward perfection deserves our remembrance, it is 
that which has given us the great edifices of the world—converting ideal forms 
into shapes of the most finished, permanent and public beauty. Pictures and 
statues await in galleries the visitor; the play and the concert have guarded 
doors ; but the architect’s creation stands in the broad light, its charm varying 
with the sunlight, the shadow, and the falling rain. Whatever lessons of beauty 
it may bear are so inscribed upon its fair marbles or frowning granite that who- 
whoever runneth may read. 

Architecture is the most patent sign by which man has expressed his domin- 
ion in the world. It is a hundredfold the most common and the most indis- 
pensable of the arts. It is, indeed, the one art that concerns all men who are 
not barbarians. Building is the co-essential of civilization. More than even 
poetry, it expresses the tendency of the race toward improvement. Men can 
live without the Muses, but the savage alone can dispense with a house. Seizing 
upon the crude materials of the earth’s crust, the architect shapes them to the 
most perfect outlines, disposes them in the most subtle proportions ; and this 
refined beauty he combines with that of Nature herself, as where he crowns with 
castles or villas the hills of Italy and of the Rhine. No other art operates upon 
a scale so magnificent. 
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How, then, does it happen that the architect himself should attract less atten- 
tion than any other creator in art ? 

The reason may be found mainly in the fact that his work is not one with 
which he can intimately associate his hand. The sculptor and the painter em- 
body their own thought. Poetry and music are affairs of the pen that inscribes 
the artist’s name upon the work. But the architect may never touch a stone of 
the edifice that he designed. His temple is reared by other hands than his own, 
and perhaps in a different time and country. He may never see a single outline 
of the completed building. His personality is not immediately infused, like 
that of other artists, upon the thing he creates. Between his thought and its 
concrete expression there is but the slenderest link. In no other art does the 
creator so stand apart from the result. What wonder that the architect’s name 
is so soon forgotten? But we should accord to the dead remembrance, if we 
would expect from the living their best achievement. 

Stand with me before the iron railings that guard the eastern entrance to the 
baptistery in Florence, and look at the door of Ghiberti, whose chisel left that 
bronze four hundred years age. Never did an artist more exult in his conscious 
power than he, as he carved that profusion of beauty. This work gave him 
victory over many competitors: it was the last efflurescence of his early, bloom- 
ing genius—the finest record of a fame desired, deserved, and won. Still un- 
touched by the mild Italian elements, unfading through successive centuries, it 
stands there, a perennial blossom of perfect art. Consider that high cornice, 
rich with clustered strawberries that lurk, half-hidden, among leaves drooping 
as if beaten by summer showers ; was ever moulding more delicately wrought ? 
It is filled with flower-bells, opening blooms, and interwoven branches, where 
birds sit lightly poised and seemingly vibrant still upon their perch, as if this 
moment alighted airily from above—their wings yet trembling from their quick 
balancing after flight. Above them, in a floral column, hang nodding heads of 
grain, ripe pears upon bending stems, and an intricate luxuriance of germ, blos- 
som, and fruit, all standing out like a garden in relief before the great Duomo: 
while the birds are busy upon every carven branch, as if rifling the beauty which 
the workman has wrought so faithfully there. The opposite moulding bears 
lilies and acorns and the bursting husks of ripened nuts and berries that nestle 
among the flowing outlines of the vine—plump segments of star-leaved legumes, 
bell-flowers with pendent anthers, and the ringent corols of tendril-bearing creep- 
ers. The borders of the gates display Scripture heroes, and the great men of 
every time—Orientals, Romans, Greeks, a procession of heroic figures: and the 
massive panels are filled with Old Testament histories—Noah and his colony, 
the promise made to Abraham, the Sacrifice on the Mount, Esau ceding his 
birthright, Joseph and the cup in Benjamin’s sack, the Queen of Sheba in Solo- 
mon’s palace, and Joshua before the walls of Jericho. All these images are 
carved so elaborately upon the gate, and wrought with such multiform beauty 
and vital power, that you feel the truth of Michael Angelo’s praise, when, after 
long gazing upon the work, he said, “ This is worthy to be the gate of Paradise.” 

This beautiful gate has stood, during four centuries past, in the sight of the 
Florentine citizen, greeting him unnoted every morning, and fading away almost 
unappreciated with the twilight, since the time when Columbus departed for the 
undiscovered Indies. To the Florentine citizen, the “Gate of Paradise” is a 
slighted vision, and the story of the genius that created it a half-forgotten mediz- 
val myth. Few eyes are turned to that wonderful carving, few steps linger before 
the doors that bear it. Nearly all of those who feel its beauty come, at long 
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intervals, from abroad—English tourists whose language was but half-formed 
when this perfection of Italian art was reached, or Americans whose very coun- 
try was then unknown. So far advanced was the era of Italian before that of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization! It is pathetic to see how lightly these early monu- 
ments of its beauty are esteemed by the descendants of those poetic times. 
Italian art now speaks mainly to men whose ancestors were hardly more than 
barbarians when its brightest triumphs were achieved. In place of the power 
that made possible this noble art, we now find the petty enthusiasm of virtuosi, 
who value the achievements of its founders only as a profitable show; and re- 
gard the fame of those renowned times as hardly more real than a romantic 
dream. 

Let us not so neglect either the dead or the living. We have among us 
architects who are making praiseworthy efforts to restore to us a noble archi- 
tecture. 

The distinctive styles of building are already complete, and no new archi- 
tectural type is possible except under a new climate, a new phase of human 
character and civilization, or, as a consequence, of the adoption of materials 
quite different from any that have yet been employed in building. Speaking 
broadly, I may say that there are but three possible ways of building in stone. 
Henri Taine makes but two families in architecture ; but it is better to discrimi- 
nate three. Let us form a clear conception of these architectural types. 

The three styles are characterized by the methods in which they respectively 
cover open spaces in the wa!l: whether by a lintel, as in the Greek temples, by 
rounded arches, like those of the Colosseum and the Roman aqueducts, or by 
the pointed arch of the Gothic cathedral. These three are the types of all pos- 
sible building. The Egyptian, Hindoo, Saracenic, Arabian, Classic, and Chris- 
tian styles of architecture, with their numerous sub-varieties, are but modifica- 
tions of these primitive forms. In these the capacities of architectural variation 
are well-nigh exhausted. The possibilities of a distinctively “ American style” 
of architecture are limited to the log-house. Building in stone cannot manifest, 
hereafter, any wide divergence from styles that have been often employed already. 

Of Christian architecture five independent varieties have been developed, in 
the following historical order : 

I. The architecture of the Basilica, as seen in the most ancient churches of 
Rome. 

II. The Byzantine style. 

III. The modern Romanesque. 

IV. The Pointed or Gothic, which originated in France. 

V. The Renaissance—a term loosely applied to the majority of modern 
buildings that are not in the Pointed. 

I do not propose to discuss, at present, the history of these varieties ; but 
rather to state a few simple and general principles, which may aid the atechnic 
reader, in Hamerton’s phrase—the reader who has not the special training of an 
expert in art matters—how to judge with some degree of confidence as to the 
claims of architectural art. 

The Renaissance architecture dates from the commencement of our dis- 
tinctively modern life. With the so-called “revival of learning” of four centuries 
ago, a new interest was awakened in every monument of the ancient world. The 
intelligent admiration of Grecian art inspired men with a sympathetic, yet blind 
admiration of Grecian architecture. The results of this hasty change of tastes 
were shown in a reversion to classic models of building. Except in church 
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architecture, which still generally retains the pointed arch, these models have 
been copied during four centuries past in the larger part of the buildings of Eu- 
rope. The scientific and beautiful art of the medieval builders was forgotten ; 
and the rage for the classic covered all Christendom with the rigid lines of Greek 
architecture. 

During the past twenty years, however, a marked reaction against the classic 
has begun. It is held that we cannot learn from the Greeks how to build either 
our temples or our houses ; and the question, unasked during several centuries, 
recurs, as to the comparative merits of the pointed style, and of the renaissance, 
or modern classical styles of building. Is it possible to settle this question by 
a brief and definite statement of principles ? 

The question of architectural styles is too often thought to be an affair of 
merely arbitrary taste—an inquiry that is not referable to any law or canon. 
Yet a few clear and simple principles determine these points—principles more 
definite, indeed, than almost any of those by which we criticise the products of 
other arts. There is a simple canon of criticism in this matter. How can we 
find the key to these confused and conflicting discussions, how judge for our- 
selves at a glance whether or not a building belongs to a true or a false style of 
architecture ? 

A main principle by which we are to judge is derived from the question of the 
strength of the building. The first business of any building, whether it be a 
palace or a prison, is to be strong. It must keep out the storm ; it must endure ; 
but we shall see that the building best contrived for strength is also beautiful. 

Architectural strength, then, depends upon the quality of the materials and 
the method of their disposition. 

The materials are mainly stone and wood. There is, indeed, an iron archi- 
tecture, as yet imperfectly developed ; and houses have been made of papier 
maché, but stone and wood are the only materials that have as yet given dis- 
tinctive characters to buildings. What inherent qualities in these materials 
dictate the proper methods of their employment ? 

The characteristic strength of stone is in its power to resist pressure. Other 
building materials will more stoutly withstand flexion or torsion ; you may break 
a slab of stone in sunder with comparative ease by applying a force at right 
angles with its length; but no pressure that you can bring to bear will crush it. 
The Alps hold themselves aloft by this strength in their foundations. The 
very crust of the earth is kept from lapsing into the central fires by the repulsive 
power of its strata. From chalk to granite, the virtue of stone is its power to 
withstand pressure. 

Look now at the forest trees. Their business is not mainly to support weight ; 
it is to stand upright against the storms. Their strength is in resisting flexion, 
in refusing to be broken in twain. Elastic, yielding, they will not easily be 
snapped off; while a block of wood is far more easily crushed by pressure than 
a cube of marble. But imagine a pine tree in marble! The first rude wind 
would break its brittle column, while the resilient timber swings and sways 
through the storms of a thousand years. 

These characteristics indicate the methods in which stone and wood should 
be respectively employed in architecture. The arch requires in its material the 
power to withstand pressure; the level beam, the power to withstand flexion. 
Therefore, we can build arches, columns and spires in stone; but we cannot 
call upon it to resist lateral force. Cohesive power, on the contrary, is the dis- 
tinguishing merit of wood. Consequently wood is a fit material for the cornices 
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of doors and of windows, for rafters, sills, and level or slanting straight lines in 
architecture. But for perpendicular lines employ stone. Build spires like that 
of Strasburg, triumphal arches like those of Paris or Milan, in stone; build 
great roofs and floors of wood or iron. The characteristic lines of stone build- 
ings are thus perpendicular; of wooden buildings, horizontal. 

Few of the so-called “handsome buildings” in America, the Capitol and 
government offices at Washington, for instance, will bear criticism according to 
this principle. Working in stone, the builders have yet employed the wooden 
style of architecture. They have topped each door and window with a massive 
slab of stone, requiring it to support the superincumbent wall by its power to re- 
sist breaking in sunder, by the cohesive power of its particles ; which, as I have 
pointed out, is the last thing that a slab of stone is qualified todo. So the lin- 
tels must be made very large (and, consequently very expensive) to prevent the 
house from coming down about one’s head. One half of their bulk, and one 
tenth part of their cost in small stones, builded into an arch, would be stronger 
and far more beautiful than these great rectangular blocks from the quarry. It 
is possible, indeed, to get out blocks from there that shall be strong enough to 
last, like the massive lintels of Stonehenge, for thousands of years without break- 
ing or wearing away. But such blocks are more expensive and less beautiful 
than an arch; while the same stones erected as piliars are beautifully and fitly 
employed. Except in the dome of the Capitol, the builders at Washington made 
no use of the arch—that remarkable feature which is the natural characteristic 
of stone architecture, that form which is at once the most enduring, the most 
beautiful, and the cheapest of all the forms in which stone can be disposed to 
cover in an open space. The apprehension that the pointed arch would dimin- 
ish the light and the strength of smaller buildings is disproved by the permanent 
beauty of the Venetian palaces. In New York an exquisite example of the 
pointed style as applied to private dwellings may be seen in a building erected 
by Mould, upon the eastern side of the Central Park (Fifth avenue and Sixty- 
th rd street). F 

But how has it occurred that nearly all the modern edifices of Christendom 
have been builded in the antique rectilinear style? Why have architects so 
generally abandoned the beautiful atch which was employed, three or four centu- 
ries ago, in the major part of the buildings of the civilized world ? 

When the Greeks first builded houses, they builded them, like other barbarians, 
of-wood. They planted upright posts firmly in the ground, and connected them by 
means of level or slanting rafters. It was the proper way to build in wood. 
But as they grew from barbarism to high civilization, and made that astonishing 
development in art and intellect which still exercises a powerful influence upon 
modern life, they made no progress in the sciences which are involved in archi- 
tecture. They failed to discover the arch. They did not hit upon the great 
principle that different materials require different architectural styles, that one 
must’ build in stone according to the nature of stone, in wood according to the 
nature of wood. ‘Their stone architecture remained essentially the same as their 
style of building in wood. In rearing the vast masses of the Parthenon and of 
the Ionic Temple of Ephesus, the Greeks merely copied, in the newer material, 
the forms and the idea of their early wooden buildings—the pillars or posts, 
the slanting rafters and level beams. The principle of stone duc/ding remained 
unknown, 

Greek architecture is simply an effort to repeat, in stone, the forms of building 
that are only adapted to another material. Imperfectly adapted even to its orig- 
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inal purposes, classical architecture is still less suitable for the style that modern 
civilization requires. The Middle Ages taught men how to build better than 
the Greeks ever builded; but the Renaissance undid their work, and Christen- 
dom, for four centuries, has underrated the value of the arch. 

A reaction against the Classic style, however, is becoming yearly more evi- 
dent, both in Europe and in America. The tendencies of the architecture of to- 
day may be studied in the new Temple Emanu-El, in the City of New York. 
This building is, in its main features, a Gothic church ; but it has a peculiarity in 
its transept, which is shorter than in the usual cathedral form, and is terminated 
by a ship roof. The front of the building is separated into three perpendicular 
divisions ; two lateral towers, crowned with light, fretted minarets, forming off- 
sets from the central mass of the temple. In this marked separation consists 
the main fault of the building. It gives a thin and straggling look to the Fifth 
avenue facade, the three members of which, thus cleft asunder, yield each other 
little support, and seem to sustain no mutual relation. Compare with these scat- 
tered masses the compact fronts of Notre Dame de Paris, of Antwerp Cathedral, 
and especially of Strasburg. In these there is endless multiplicity of detail, with 
unity of conception and of the general effect. Lidlitz’s lateral towers, in the 
Hebrew temple, seem almost as remote and disconnected from the central mass 
of the building as the campaniles of the Italians are from their Romanesaue 
cathedrals. Yet these towers are connected with the main structure by doors, 
windows, and a light bridge on either hand, which suggest the flying buttresses 
of Notre Dame. At their bases are small windows, narrow and high, filled with 
lozenges of painted glass. These windows are eminent instances of lost oppor- 
tunity. They are the most prominent of the minor features of the edifice; they 
are placed at a convenient height for observation, and should have been so 
treated as to attract the eye by their beauty. Instead of bald rectangles, they 
should have been lanceolate or ogee windows, flame-tipped at the delicate points 
of their arches, after the manner of the richest Venetian architecture—after the 
manner of Nature herself in the lovely outlines of the rose leaf. They should 
have been enriched with profuse mouldings and fretted with intricate alternation 
of colored marbles. They might easily have been made the most exquisite orna- 
ment of the temple; but instead of this they are executed in the classic style ; 
they are formal parallelograms, that suggest the barred and rigid outlines of 
penitentiaries. 

The Saracenic minarets, 165 feet in height, are separately beautiful ; but they 
have the fault of sameness, repeating each other in the smallest detail. In ar- 
chitecture there is so much of necessary repetition that it is the architect’s duty 
to seize every opportunity for irregularity and variety, to insist upon the principle 
of contrast, to present a multiplicity of beautiful features. But how constantly is 
this principle violated in our buildings! The object of the architects who plah 
our fashionable houses and churches seems to be to make each window, door, 
and facade as like another as possible. Each dwelling or church becomes the 
copy of its neighbor. The very ornaments upon our doorsteps are stereotyped 
and similar—cast-iron hounds that repeat each other’s attitudes, and sandstone 
lions whose tails are twisted into identical curves. Beauty demands something 
of Nature’s own complexity—something of that elaborate painstaking which 
carved the cathedrals of the Middle Ages with two thousand grotesque or lovely 
shapes, with innumerable figures of angels, saints, or fiends, of which no two are 
ever alike. 

Above the five entrance doors of the west front, in the Hebrew temple above 


33 . 
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referred to, extend two arcades of fretted Byzantine arches, separated by a large 
rose-window in a pointed recess. Of this, the outlines are somewhat bald and 
skeleton-like, impressing the spectator with a sense of thin and bare exactness. 
The recess appears like the top of a pointed arch of which the lower half is lost. 
This fagade, though full of interesting features, is yet a failure as a composition ; 
a failure even when compared with previous works by the same architect, as the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn. This bui'ding is a less ambitious and expen- 
sive one than the temple: yet it is a more satisfactory result. The forms of 
the opera-house are a dignified and harmonious assemblage ; those of the temple 
a company of uncongenial characters that bear themselves awkwardly in each 
other’s presence. 

The New York Academy of Design, by Mr. Wight, is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful public building in the country. It would be hard, indeed, to find in any 
capital but Venice a similar building which should surpass its varied loveliness. 
This building is not an imitation; it is original, within the limits that I have 
indicated of architectural originality; and it is a sign that architecture, in 
America, is about to take on a genuine development. 

It is, indeed, deplorable to see the amount of money that is constantly mis- 
spent upon the buildings of our cities. When an insurance company or an indi- 
vidual spends a million of dollars in covering the finest sites in New York with 
pretentious, fashionable, but essentially unbeautiful structures of marble, iron, or 
brownstone, modelled after the millionth imitation of a Greek temple, what lav- 
ish waste of opportunity is made! In place of these Renaissance buildings, we 
need whole blocks builded as a single edifice—buildings that shall combine a 
dozen or more of splendid residences in one architectural plan, as in the case of 
Mr. Mould’s projected blocks upon the Central Park. Every square might then 
be palatial. The most profuse beauty would adorn our streets; and the co- 
operation of households, following that of architects, would be greatly forwarded 
by the improved conditions that art had provided. 

Individual wealth, indeed, is seldom sufficient to rear such piles as those 
which give their haughty glory to Venice, their pallid and decaying loveliness to 
the humblest by-ways of Mantua and Vergna. But a few artistic architects could 
occupy the squares now about to be desolated by the separate uglinesses of fifty 
fashionable dwellings, with great and beautiful buildings, of which even Italy 
might be proud. Such edifices should be largely modelled after the exquisite 
fabrics of the Italian Gothic builders, but adapted in their details to our own cli- 
matic and social conditions. 

Our architects need to co-operate in the reform of their art. Only through 
their intelligent action are we likely to see any modern likeness to that medix- 
val loveliness. We need a new Renaissance—not of the imperfect methods of 
the Greeks ; but of the perfected, elaborate beauty of the Pointed architecture. 

Such a renewal is even now manifesting itself; but fashions that are once 
embodied in marble and granite are not to be changed in a year or in a lusire. 
Buildings, however, are springing up here and there, in town and in country, 
that revive the fluent and varied lines of a half-forgotten art. It may not be long 
before this art-revolution shall become contagious, enthusiastic. Then we shall 
see the Pointed Arch springing heavenward again from every village, frequent as 
the monitory beauty of the cordate leaves that throng the wayside. 

T. M. Coan, 





WHY THIEVES PROSPER. ° 


“HE thieves of New York cost the honest people of the city nearly seven mil- 
‘| lions of dollars a year. They always have money, and are always spending 
it with reckless improvidence. Yet we are told, in the report of the Police Com- 
missioners, that the value of the property lost in 1868 was only $4,755,077 83, 
and that of this sum $4,383,567 13 was recovered, leaving only the trifling balance 
of $371,510 70 as the total loss for the year. Accepted without question, these 
figures are creditable to the police. But, as matter of fact, this reported total 
loss is apparent only ; the thieves are to be charged with much more than the $150 
each given officially as their annual income. 

The figures of the Commissioners are obtained by computing in one account 
property reported as stolen and that reported as lost under the one head of “ prop- 
erty lost.” Now as the lost is nearly always found, and thus appears on both sides 
of the account, while the stolen very rarely requires a second entry, it is apparent 
that the official figures are altogether deceptive. Even ifthe Commissioners kepta 
separate account of the property stolen, the result attained would not be exact, 
since they can only carry upon their books the robberies reported to them, and ev- 
ery one knows that not a day passes when scores of pockets are not picked, and not 
a night when buildings are not entered and rifled, and the police left uninformed 
of the facts. The crimes reported either to the police or in the newspapers being 
only a part of those committed, we must go outside of reported figures, and, by a 
close observation of the outlaw classes, make our own estimate. 

As a rule, the New York thief is well dressed and well housed: it is a singu- 
lar fact, by the way, that when the thief comes in the shape of an actual pur- 
chaser he seldom attempts to ply his vocation, but pays full price for what he 
buys. It is plain, therefore, that he must have money, and nothing is more cer- 
tain than that he does have it. Some of our thieves squander princely incomes 
every year, while others starve and pinch on a bare sufficiency, but their average 
expenditure is certainly $4 a day each; and, as every dollar thus spent is the 
product of thievery, it is plain, allowing them to realize the par value of their 
thefts, that being about 2,500 in number, their first cost to the city is about 
$10,000 per day, or $3,650,000 per annum. But it is well known that this par 
value is something the thief never gets, and that these figures, therefore, are not 
true representatives of the property stolen. This vast sum is, too, mercly the 
first cost of the criminals, who make necessary besides all the enormous outlay 
for the police and criminal judicial establishments to preserve the public peace 
and protect the citizen in his property. The amount annually extracted from the 
tax-payers for the support of these establishments is about $3,212,000, which, 
added to the former amount, makes the total cost of the criminal and disorderly 
classes to the city $6,862,000 annually. The crumb of comfort to be found in 
the fact that the cost of the police and judiciary should be equally divided be- 
tween the criminal and disorderly classes, is eaten up by the other fact that the 
amount received by the thieves for stolen property is far less than the value of 
their thefts. ‘ 

Although the thieves are not credited with their full dues on the books of the 
Police Commissioners, they gain nothing by these large additions to their in- 
comes, which the authorities are afraid to acknowledge, even to themselves, 
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Whether the receipts of a thief be four dollars or four thousand in the course of a 
year, he is generally penniless. A more improvident, reckless spendthrift than 
the professional triminal does not live. To take no heed of the morrow is the 
only scriptural injunction he can be relied upon to observe. His money comes 
easy, but it goes with such marvellous ease and rapidity that he can hardly re- 
member that he has had it. In his way he is just and generous, and when his 
pockets have been filled by some lucky venture he first pays his own press- 
ing debts, and next helps some less fortunate comrade out of the sloughs of pe- 
cuniary despond. If he has anything left after these demands of honor are satis- 
fied, he plunges into the excitement of gaming, and almost invariably leaves his 
surplus with some faro-dealer. He is undoubtedly a devotee to some extent of 
wine and women, but is economical in both of these indulgences. Rarely a drunk- 
ard, he is still less often a licentious debauchee, and the presumed co-partner- 
ship between harlotry and thievery is a delusion. Sometimes, indeed, a thief is 
found living illicitly with a woman, but she is almost certain to be an adept in 
some purloining art, and to contribute her full quota to the joint income. 

But even if the thieves never approached the gaming-table, and never ex- 
pended a dollar for the gratification of sensual appetites, they would still be an 
impecunious race, for no class is so ruthlessly stripped. They are common game 
for detectives and lawyers, and when once entangled in the meshes of either, ex- 
pect to be robbed of their last penny—and are rarely disappointed in their expecta- 
tion. If they are thieves of the lesser order they are sure to be plucked and go 
to prison afterward ; if they belong to the ranks of the educated and adroit ope- 
rators, and happen to have a large amount of money on hand when caught, by 
due discretion in its use they can compound the most flagrant crimes. For the 
present administration of correctional law in New York may be thus epitomized : 
Obtaining conclusive evidence of guilt against a thief; arresting him; wresting 
Jrom him the last possible dollar, and then turning him loose to repeat his crime 
and again experience tts condon. ment. There are exceptions, of course, but this 
is the usual end and aim of detective endeavor. Such being the perils that sur- 
round the stealthily-won products of thieves, we cannot wonder that they are, as 
a class, usually impecunious, or refrain from joining in the general amazement 
recently occasioned by the announcement that a noted depredator had just died 
worth $60,000. It is doubtful, however, whether the general public will share in 
the poignant regret aroused in the detective breast by this piece of news—at 
least, not for the same reason. 

There are statistics to show that our thieves wage their crusade against so- 
ciety without much cause to fear the terrors of the law. Somebody once made 
a curious calculation of how many thousands of bullets must be fired before one 
man is hit in battle. Let us consider how vast an amount of property must be 
stolen before one thief is locked up in State Prison. It being a well-established 
fact that the adroit, practised, and therefore dangerous thieves, very rarely come 
under the jurisdiction of the courts, it is plain that the subjoined figures apply 
almost exclusively to mere tyros, who, not having learned how to “square it” 
with the officials, or else not doing business on a scale sufficiently large to justify 
the latter in allowing them to do so, are promptly tripped up by the vigilant po- 
lice. to emblazon the terrible severity of an unyielding justiciary in vindicating 
the laws. This is a grave charge, but it cannot be refuted by the mention of 
any considerable number of noted burglars, or bond-robbers, or pickpockets, 
who have experienced deprivation of personal liberty during the past few years. 

This fact being kept in constant remembrance, the following tabular state- 
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ment is submitted to show the number of cases disposed of in the courts of crim- 
inal jurisdiction in the City of New York during the year 1868, and also the totals 
of arrests for the same offences, for the same period, as they appear in the annual 
report of the Police Commissioners. In order that the subject may not be en- 
cumbered by extraneous matter, the figures are presented only in the cases of 
certain felonies, although the same proportion is apparent up and down the whole 
gamut of crime: 





OFFENCE. Arrests. |Disposep or.| Mussina. 





3 62 
I 12 
154 476 
24 89 
Larceny, grand 2.413 347 2,066 
Larceny, petit 4,927 2,834 2,093 
Picki.ig pockets 303 49 254 
Receiving stolen goods....+++.+++ seccevccees Ccccccccccccccees 255 3 252 
Robbery 130 II 119 














These figures afford cumulative evidence that comparisons are odious ; but 
they are also suggestive, and when closely examined show, either that the police 
annually make hundreds of arrests without the slightest cause, or that the judges 
are continually unloosing the bonds of criminals. It is an unpleasant dilemma 
for either side, but it may be further said that two of the four police courts—the 
only ones where such data were cbtainable—sent to the District Attorney during 
the year, 473 cases of grand larceny, 163 of burglary, and 46 of highway robbery. 
By reference to the table it will be seen that these two committing tribunals sup- 
plied that official with more of these felonies than he can account for altogether. 
It is true that the police justice must hold for trial when a prima facie case is 
presented, and that the grand jury may fail to indict, or having found bills, that 
the District Attorney may deem the proof insufficient, and dismiss the charge. 
But when all these allowances are made they fail to account for the grand total 
of 5,423 cases of crime, which, during a single year, evaporated into utter nothing- 
ness between the police station-houses and the bars of the courts. The Police 
Commissioners report that they have had them, but the magistrates and the Dis- 
trict Attorney do not appear to have ever been informed of, much less to have 
encountered this avalanche of crime. 

A portion of the vast discrepancy between the arrests and the cases brought 
to a conclusion in the courts may be explained by the fact that the table of the 
Commissioners is not so compiled as to be accurate authority. Year after year 
the Commissioners have published their table of the number of persons arrested as 
“ offences during the year,” and have thus sought to ignore the very palpable differ- 
ence between the number of crimes and the number of persons arrested for crime. 
They report a grand total of 78,451 offences during the past year, when a little scru- 
tiny makes it apparent that they mean only that so many persons have been dragged 
to the station-houses on various charges, frivolous or serious, as the case may be. 
The mode by which the totality of wickedness is reached is a very simple but effec- 
tive method of evading the truth; for if a dozen footpads waylay a citizen in the 
street, and the dozen are arrested, the one highway robbery is increased a dozen 
times when it gets into the report. Nor is this singular method of gathering 
statistics the only wrong the Commissioners inflict upon the city. Not a day 
passes that patrolmen do not take prisoners into nearly every one of the thirty 
station-houses of the city, the charges against whom dissolve under the first ex- 
amination, and the accused are discharged by the officer in charge. But all these 
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cases go upon the record, and do duty in the annual report as so many offences, 
when in fact they may be nothing more than proofs of the malice of accusers or 
the stupidity of patrolmen. There are, indeed, many more such felonies as burg- 
lary and larceny committed annually than appear in the reports; but the Com- 
missioners are not thereby justified in reporting false charges as true, and, by 
counting both false and true over and over again, making a table of haphazard 
guesses when they should submit a record of undeniable facts. 

But while this official method of dealing with figures is accountable for a part 
of the discrepancies between arrests and dispositions, it is not justly chargeable 
with the whole sin. The police do undoubtedly arrest many criminals who are 
committed by the magistrates for trial, but who are never heard of again any- 
where in the labyrinthic realms of justice. There are many cases where thieves 
have been arrested with the most convincing proofs of their crime at hand, and 
yet have never been tried. On many occasions, the police magistrates, in the 
bright heyday of suddenly-developed virtue, have committed notorious thieves 
without bail, and the same thieves have been upon the streets next day and every 
day since, so far as that particular charge is concerned. It is well known that 
the four police courts commit for trial a number of persons sufficient to keep the 
courts of last resort constantly busy; and yet, although those mills of justice 
grind exceeding slow, their hoppers, in the shape of prisons, rarely overflow. 
It is known that there are a score or more of first-class rascals in the city, who 
frequently fall into the hands of the law they daily outrage, and yet have never 
been confronted with a jury to pass upon their crimes. It is known that while 
the shadowed army of roguery is ex route from the committing magistrate to the 
worshipful judge, nearly a fifth are lost; but the general public have not been 
able, even with the help of some research, to learn what becomes of them. They 
may find a safe refuge in the office of the District Attorney ; they may succeed 
in compromising with the complainant, or they may even throttle justice in the 
short journey from the grand-jury room to the box of the petit jury. The Dis- 
trict Attorney, however, can probably explain how it is that so many complaints 
for felonies, that are seemingly defended by impregnable proofs, are abandoned 
without even a pretence being made-to sustain them. He, in conjunction with 
the Police Commissioners, the Recorder, and the City Judge, can resolve the 
enigma presented in 8,849 arrests for crime in a year and only 3,426 tases of the 
same crimes disposed of in all the courts during the same time. There seems 
enough here to make credible the assertion of the Superintendent of Police, 
made during the heat of the last election canvass, that there are 10,000 indict- 
ments quietly laid away in the office of the District Attorney ; but whether that 
be true or not, there is certainly sufficient in these unrelenting figures to warrant 
every official in New York, having to do in any way with criminals, in rising toa 
personal explanation. 

These charges are of such serious character that, notwithstanding they are 
based upon official reports, they seem to demand some specific cases as illustra- 
tions. All that I use are of recent date, and are culled from a long list of similar 
cases, with a view of showing not only the relations existing between criminals 
and the authorities, but also of showing the audacity and adroitness of thieves 
as well as the general lack of conscience in dealing with one of the gravest mat- 
ters of public concern. 

One of the latest cases on the books shows very clearly the enterprise of 
burglars and the methods of detectives. A bank in Maryland was entered by 
burglars, and robbed of securities of the value of $120,000. In due course of 
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time, and by means which, of course, have never been divulged, these securi- 
ties were traced to New York, and to the possession of two notorious burglars. 
In its preliminary stages, the case promised to be a praiseworthy exception to 
the rule in modern detective work, for the New York officers schemed in an en- 
tirely legitimate way for the recovery of the bonds and the capture of the thieves. 
Nocriminal was used as a decoy, and no promise of immunity was made to any one. 
The burglars were patiently “shadowed,” and by the employment of a regular 
broker their desire to sell the stolen securities was ascertained. A suitable office 
was prepared, and the burglars finally invited to a last meeting with the broker, 
for the purpose of closing the transaction. They came according to appoint- 
ment, and the officers, who were secreted in an adjoining room, sprang in upon 
them at the moment they were abuut to pass over the property. Thus far, the 
case was as the first dawn of coming purity, and there was especial cause for 
congratulation, in the fact that honesty had proved the best policy. The capture 
of the burglars with $99,500 of the stolen bonds in their possession at the mo- 
ment of arrest, afforded a reasonable presumption that at least two of the great 
bond-robbers would now find their way to a prison. But it was only a presump- 
tion, and by no means a realized fact. As a first step, the identity of the burg- 
lars was rigorously concealed by the officers under false names, and matters 
were then speedily arranged to the satisfaction of all immediately concerned. 
The success of the New York officers had diverted from the Baltimore detective 
firm, first employed in the case, the large reward offered for the recovery of the 
bonds ; but there were still $20,000 out-standing, and the Baltimore firm clutched 
at this remnant with a sharpened, because disappointed appetite. A farce was 
then played by the adroit detectives, whereby it was made to appear that the 
burglars had waived their legal rights, and consented to return to Maryland for 
trial, without the intervention of a requisition from the Governor of that State ; 
and the New York officials having taken a receipt for their bodies, a Baltimore 
officer started with the captives for that city. The journey must have been ex- 
peditiously performed, and a trial of marvellous dispatch been followed by a 
speedy acquittal ; for the ink was scarcely dry upon the New York receipt before 
both men had snapped the leashes of the law, and were promenading Broadway, 
unfettered and unwatched. The apparent mystery is easily solved by the know!- 
edge that the $20,000 had been recovered, and the affair concluded to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody, except, perhaps, the public, whose laws had been out- 
rageously cheated. The robbers were content, for they had escaped the penalty 
of their crime ; the detectives were hilarious, for they had pocketed over $16,000 
in rewards, and the bank was assuredly satisfied, as it had regained nearly all 
of its property at a reasonable price. 

As another instance of detective work may be cited a case where no ques- 
tion of money was involved, but the officer entered into a covenant with a thief 
merely to oblige a friend. A gentleman having lost his watch, reported the fact 
at the Central Police Office, and expressed great anxiety to regain it, as it was 
an old family possession. Thereupon the official in charge sent for a noted thief, 
stated the case in detail, and asked him if he “couid get to it.” Thief did not 
know, but would try, and started out upon the special detective duty to which he 
had been assigned. But presently he was brought before the official who had 
sent him forth. He was now in custody of a verdant patrolman, who had found 
him prowling about the streets in a suspicious way, and, knowing him to be a 
thief, had taken him in charge. Matters were explained, and the thief again went 
out upon his mission; but, having occasion to visit a different part of the city, 
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was again captured and taken in by an officious patrolman. This time the thief 
desired written authority for his movements ; but while this was prudently de- 
clined, he was told that if again molested he might use the official’s name. Fi- 
nally, the watch was recovered, but the man who stole it was never molested. 
“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” is a precept the New York police cannot obey, 
even if so inclined; for, although the thieves are always ready, as a matter of 
" business, to assist in the recovery of stolen property, they will never aid in effect- 
ing the arrest of a “pal.” 

Sometimes the authorities prove relentless when they have a malefactor 
“dead to rights”—as, with a keen sense of satire, they style having conclusive 
evidence against him—and are pressed by public clamor for a rigorous enforce- 
ment of the penalties of the law. But even when the malefactor encounters this 
extremity, he is by no means in immediate peril. He may delay the crisis in- 
definitely, and hope for eventual succor from the law’s delays. Some months 
since, one of the most noted and adroit of the New York pickpockets was thus 
got “dead to rights,” and, unfortunately for himself, fell into the clutches of a 
patrolman instead of a detective. As the public mind was, just then, greatly ex- 
cited against criminals of all grades, it was confidently predicted that the un- 
lucky pickpocket would be convicted, and sent to Sing Sing within a week. But 
the prophets did not take the resources of the thief into consideration. Within 
the time specified, some of his confederates had spirited away the chief witness 
against him. The culprit gained time by this expedient, and the gucdnuncs, 
guided by long experience, were as ready to prophecy that he would escape alto- 
gether; but the case was destined to prove anomalous in all respects, and after 
many weeks’ delay the malefactor was finally tried, convicted, and actually sent to 
Sing Sing. 

Another case, illustrating the same point, but showing a different termination, 
was that of the youth who lately gained cheap notoriety as a bond-robber, was 
tried and convicted. He was only an amateur thief. He was a clerk in the house 
which was robbed, and having been used by the professionals to assist in effect- 
ing the robbery, was afterward shrewd enough to cheat them out of a large por- 
tion of the proceeds. He fled with his spoils, and after a long pursuit was cap- 
tured, tried, and convicted, chiefly because he refused to enter into negotiations 
for the return of $30,000 of the stolen property, which the detectives could not 
find. He declared this sum to be worth five years in Sing Sing, and seemed to 
accept his sentence as a purely business transaction. But he was shrewder than 
he was thought, and after gaining great renown as a bond-robber, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced, declined, after all, to go to prison and herd with common crimi- 
nals, in recompense for his reputation and profits. He was removed from the 
City Prison by a deputy sheriff, to be taken to Sing Sing, and after two days’ 
absence that deputy coolly returned and reported that his prisoner had escaped. 
The case was too flagrant to be overlooked, even in New York, and the investi- 
gation which followed showed that the deputy must have connived at the escape, 
although it was never ascertained what price the prisoner had paid for his liberty. 
The deputy, being put upon trial, pleaded guilty, and was awarded a term of 
four years in State Prison. That was the last ever heard of the case; and the 
outraged law, which had expected a great bond-robber, was forced to be content 
with a mere deputy sheriff. 

There is another case, where no sheriff or judge was ever called to account 
for defrauding the law of itsdues. One evening, two bold pickpockets assaulted 
a Brooklyn gentleman in a Broadway stage and tore a diamond pin from his 
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shirt front, but were arrested the next moment as they were running from the 
stage. The gentleman appeared at the station-house to make his complaint 
against his despoilers, and was probably aware of the devious ways of justice 
in New York, as he resolutely announced that he would make every effort to 
send them to State Prison, as he considered that it was full time for an example 
to be made of some of the daring freebooters of the city. As he was a man of 
considerable political prominence, it was thought that something would come of 
this resolution. The next morning the two pickpockets were duly committed by 
the police magistrate for trial at the General Session ; but that was the last of the 
case. It is not known how the matter was arranged, but it is certain the cul- 
prits were never tried, and did speedily regain their liberty. Happily, however, 
one of them soon afterward visited Philadelphia, and, being well known as a thief, 
was seized by virtue of a wholesome law of Pennsylvania, and sent to jail for 
ninety days on general account. 

A somewhat similar case was that of two bold rogues who entered a disrepu- 
table house, and having lured two of the women into the hall, and in close prox- 
imity to the door, snatched their jewels from their persons, and rushed into the 
street; but when the hue and cry was raised, a policeman happened luckily to 
be at hand, and both were arrested in full flight, and at only a short distance from 
the house. All these facts were duly set forth in the complaint before the mag- 
istrate and the two men were committed for examination. A raid was instant- 
ly made on the complainants by the friends of the prisoners, to induce a with- 
drawal of the charges, and so incessant were the importunities and so liberal the 
offers, that they were at last induced to consent, and repairing at an unusual 
hour to the police court, when there was sure to be no impertinent observer, ex- 
ecuted the necessary papers, and the two felons were promptly discharged. It 
may be that in this case no official was guilty of anything worse than allowing 
the thieves to compound a felony with the complainants, which is, however, so 
constantly and unblushingly allowed that the authorities will probably be as- 
tonished and indignant to find it rated as a fault. 

The next case illustrates an almost every day occurrence in police circles, and 
shows how the machinery of the criminal law is used to enforce the payment of 
civil debts. The accounts of a young man occupying an important position in 
an insurance company became so entangled that a charge of embezzlement was 
easily founded upon their intricacies, and late on a Saturday afternoon he was 
arrested and locked up ina police cell. The next day was Sunday and he was 
not taken to court. His father, who was permitted to see him, became empow- 
ered as an ambassador, and negotiations were opened with the insurance com- 
pany, and were carried on with such vigor and success that early on Monday 
morning the prisoner was discharged, as the matter was declared to have been 
settled. The details of the settlement, of course, were not allowed to be known; 
but it did transpire that the company had been paid the full amourt it claimed, and 
the young man saved from public reproach, since he was never tried for his 
alleged crime, and very few ever knew of his arrest. 

We come now to the last of these curious cases, which is also the most flagrant. 
A man having a nursery a short distance from the city established a stand in 
one of our markets, for the sale of shrubs and plants, and engaged a young man 
as salesman, but first required him to deposit $500 as security for his honesty. 
After a time the returns of sales were not satisfactory to the nurseryman, and 
he spoke of the matter to a friend, who happened to be a prominent detective, 
The friend surmised at once that the salesman was embezzling the receipts. The 
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detective said he could fix him, and was as good as his word. Going to the 
stand in the character of a purchaser, he paid over a marked five dollar bill, and 
without giving the salesman time to make return of the transaction, appeared 
in his detective character, and upon arresting him of course found the marked 
money upon him. The clerk was carried off toacell, and kept there, in bold vio- 
lation of the law, forty-eight hours before he was taken before a magistrate. But 
the time was needed, and it was busily employed. First, an attorney was 
allowed access to the cell of the prisoner, to assure him that he was certain to 
go to prison for five years, unless he settled with the complainant by assigning 
to him the $500; and the prisoner consenting to this, was taken before a police 
magistrate, who was asked to discharge him on the ground that no proof could be 
obtained against him. But the magistrate happened to be in an inquiring mood, 
and finally arriving at something near the truth of the affair, ordered the $500 
to be paid into court. What eventually became of that money is a mystery ; it 
is only certain that the unfortunate salesman never was burdened with a dollar 
of it again. 

Space will not allow the further multiplication of these citations. Even thus 
hastily dealt with, the inherent corruption of the correctional administration 
of law in New York has become apparent ; but how thoroughly rotten or imbecile 
are the whole police and judicial systems has been but faintly shadowed. Re- 
formation must come, and speedily, or honesty, instead of being the best, will be 
the very worst possible policy in a city handed over utterly into the hands of 
thieves. The law, as it is, if vigorously, intelligently, and honestly administered, 
might suffice to repress crime and corruption to a certain extent, but some special 
amendments are needed before any material reformation can be expected. 

The first necessity is to utterly eradicate the present detective system. Cor- 
ruption has become so universal that it can only be stayed by the law’s making 
it a felony for a police officer to receive any reward whatever beyond the salary 
attached to his position. In some way the attention of the police officer must be 
diverted from the property stolen to the person stealing it. Somehow the bro- 
kerage in crime upor the part of officials, which is constantly increasing, must 
be stopped, and there is no way of effecting the reform of which there is such 
terrible need, except by the law putting the detectives and magistrates, who pan- 
der to crime or share in any way in its gains, upon the same footing with the 
original thief. 

In these remarks I do not intend to malign individuals, but rather to attack 
a system of doing public business which has become so universal that it has 
compelled many good men to look upon themselves as something worse than the 
criminals they are supposed to pursue. To cut off the detective from all hope of 
receiving any reward for recovering stolen property, may appear a harsh measure, 
and would probably prove so in many cases, but there is no other way of exter- 
minating the evil. But it is absurd to expect that men fitted by experience, 
knowledge of criminals, and the rare and peculiar acumen required for detective 
work, can be had for the mere pittance now paid them. The law virtually de- 
clares the Central Detective Squad a fraud and a sham, by allowing its members 
only the same pay given the inexperienced patrolman from the day he begins po- 
lice duty. It is presumed these detectives are called to higher duties than are 
required of the patrolmen, and there is no good reason why the pay of police of- 
ficers should not be graded according to the experience and capacity demanded 
by the position. Cut off the outside rewards, give honest wages, and it may be 
possible to obtain honest detective work. 
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When the law has weeded out corruption, it should clothe its officers with 
additional power to secure the outlaws. Lately a police captain sought to rid 
his precinct of the professional thieves who infested it, by arresting a number of 
them as vagrants, but the move was a complete failure. When taken before the 
magistrate every thief could show money and goodly raiment, and no policeman 
could make oath that he might not have worked on some day named by the shrewd 
counsel he had funds enough to employ. What is needed, therefore, is a law, 
provided with proper safeguards against its abuse, establishing the same sum- 
mary proceedings against thieves as are now in force with reference to vagrants. 
If upon proper proof that a man is a professional thief, the magistrates were 
compelled to send him to the penitentiary for a short term, the outlaws who now 
crowd the thoroughfares of New York would very soon be driven into honesty or 
other cities. As it is to-day, general repute counts nothing against the criminal 
until he is charged with some specific offence ; as it would be then there would not 
be an hour of his life when he would not be transgressing the law, and could not 
be awarded its penalty. Such a law would be abused to some extent, perhaps, 
but it could be made to drive out the hordes of professional outlaws. But cer- 
tainly the city can well afford to take the risk of the abuses of such a law in order 
to gain its benefits. Society has the right of self-protection; and something 
must be done if thievery is not very soon to become the most profitable and best- 
protected of industrial pursuits. 

But in apportioning the profligacy of which I speak, the people, and more es- 
pecially men engaged in extensive mercantile and financial affairs, must be held 
in no small degree responsible for its existence. Very often when police and 
magistrates would be content with recovering only a portion of the stolen prop- 
erty, provided the thieves were punished, the despoiled parties insist upon an 
entire reversal of proceedings. They strive, and scheme, and dicker with out- 
laws to regain the last possible penny, and sell their own honor and the safety 
of the community by shamelessly promising immunity for crime in exchange for 
all but a small per cent. of their stolen treasures. Very often the detectives find 
the losers insuperable obstacles in the way of justice. There is much pertinence, 
in the remark lately made by Captain John Jourdan, than whom there is no abler 
or honester police officer in New York, that the detectives can, indeed, run a 
thief to earth, but only the person robbed can pen him there ; and that it is chiefly 
the fault of the robbed that thieves go free that men calling themselves honest 
may get their due. No statutory provision can be made to reach the men whose 
greed is so perilous to public safety ; but it can be hoped that when the law has 
put the seal of infamy upon its officials engaging in such work, the citizen will 
be shamed into honesty, and cease to rush into personal negotiations with thieves 
when a detective with a remnant of conscience left in him has refused to act as 
his go-between. But the official circle must at any rate be purified ; and that 
done, some improvement in public morals is certain to result. The evil will not 
be extinguished, but it will be so far abated that the experienced, educated, adroit 
thief will be less an object of envy than now, 

What I have said may perhaps explain why such affairs as the Lord bond 
robbery and the Ocean Bank burglary can constantly occur and yet no thief 
capable of such work ever be made to know by his personal experience that in 


the eye of the law his deeds are crimes. 
EDWARD CRAPSEY, 





TEN YEARS IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


N the April number of THE GALAxy, I gave some statistics and historical 
I facts concerning the Astor Library, with the design of making that institu- 
tion better known to the public. In the present article | purpose relating, with- 
out system or chronological order, such incidents and occurrences as I remember 
to have observed during the ten years I passed within the walls of the library 
as one of its officers. 

When I entered the Astor Library in 1855, it was contained in one building, 
and comprised about 80,000 volumes ; now it has increased to 137,000. At that 
time, the library was under the superintendence of the learned Dr. Joseph G, 
Cogswell, who had been specially designated for the position by the deceased 
Mr. Astor, and to whom the library owes all it has ever since become. 

In those days, it seems to me, the library was more frequently visited by 
prominent literary men than it is now. Among the first of these I remember 
to have seen was Mr. Bancroft, who frequently consulted the statutes and public 
documents relating to American history. Mr. Bancroft had formerly been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Cogswell in the Round Hill School, at Northampton, Mass., an 
establishment intended as a sort of American Eton, but which failed badly as a 
speculation. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck had been one of the original trustees of the library, ap- 
pointed under Mr. Astor’s will; but he had resigned, and only occasionally 
called in when he came down from Guilford on a visit. Mr. Halleck was very 
chatty, and most agreeable in conversation, but. I judge, nervous and irascible. 
His favorite topic for discourse was Napoleon Bonaparte ; and on that subject he 
would talk for any length of time to any one who would listen to him. 

Washington Irving was President of the Board of Trustees, and was a not 
infrequent visitor at the library. When he was at work on his “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” he spent a good deal of his time in town, and then daily occupied an 
alcove in the Department of American History, where, assisted by his nephew, 
Mr. Pierre Irving, he worked assiduously. He was a most genial and kind- 
hearted old gentleman; averse to giving the slightest trouble, and seemingly 
pained when he thought any one was putting himself out for him. Even in the 
seclusion of the library he could not find safety against bores ; and I remember 
the doleful manner in which he cried out one day, when he had been more than 
usually annoyed, “Oh, dear! will peopie never let me have quiet!” 

Mr. Daniel W. Fiske, my associate in the library, now professor in Cornell 
University, and myself, were the only witnesses of Mr. Irving’s will; and the 
simple manner in which it was brought about was characteristic of the man. One 
morning Mr. Irving entered the library, and said to Mr. Fiske and myself, who 
were standing together, “I have carried my will in my pocket for two or three 
weeks, trying to get two or three persons together to witness my signature to it; 
will you oblige me by doing so?” Of course, we assented, and, stepping into a 
corner alcove, Mr. Irving drew from his pocket a rather crumpled and worn doc- 
ument, which he acknowledged to be his last will and testament ; he then signed 
it, and Mr. Fiske and myself affixed our signatures as witnesses, when he thanked 
us, returned the paper to his pocket, and proceeded about his labors for the day. 
In the winter of 1859, shortly after Mr. Irving’s death, which occurred in No- 
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vember, Mr. Fiske and myself were called upon to go to White Plains, to prove 
our signatures. 

Thinking of Mr. Irving reminds me of an anecdote which he related, show- 
ing the almost unlimited fund of general information possessed by Dr. Cogswell, 
who was noted for this, as well as for his wonderful memory, and, for that matter, 
is to this day. At dinner at Mr. Wm. B. Astor’s, a question arose concerning 
some point on the coast of Africa, and no one else being able to answer it satis- 
factorily, Mr. Irving said, jocosely, “ Ask Cogswell, he knows everything.” Mr. 
Cogswell was engaged in conversation; but on being appealed to, said, “ Oh, 
yes, I know; I was once out on the very spot—sent as supercargo of a vessel 
trading on that coast.” And he proceeded to answer the question accurately. 

John Gould, the great English ornithologist, visited the library on one occa- 
sion, during a visit to this country. He was a type of the “fine old English gen- 
tleman ”—stout, ruddy, and white-haired. His superb works on the birds of 
Europe, Asia, and Australia were, many of them, illustrated after drawings by 
his wife, who was an expert artist. 

George Catlin, the author of the work describing his eight years’ residence 
among the North American Indians, visited the library about 1858, which was 
ten years after his bock was published. He had visited forty-eight tribes when 
he issued his work, and had painted more than three hundred portraits of promi- 
nent chiefs. He is now, I believe, in England, and the latest heard from him 
was a theory he advanced a year or two since, concerning a mysterious river, 
which he described as flowing beneath the Rocky Mountains. He also issued a 
small work on “ The Breath of Life,” or the importance of keeping one’s mouth 
shut during sleep, and at all other times when it was not imperatively necessary 
that it should be kept open. By this means, he argued, the Indians prevented 
consumption and other painful and serious disorders. 

Richard Cobden, the great English reformer, visited the United States after 
his Parliamentary defeat in 1857, and I had the pleasure of seeing him at the 
Astor Library. His appearance was that of a substantial merchant or manufac- 
turer. He expressed considerable interest in the library, and seemed to be bent 
on obtaining all possible information regarding his American friends. 

Thackeray spent much of his time in the library during his stay in New York, 
and was always genial and kindly, and quite willing toconverse. He would take 
his position daily in the alcoves containing the early English literature, and, 
mounted on a step-ladder, with his spectacles thrust back on his forehead, would 
stand for hours running through the various volumes that caught his eye. 

A very different sort of man was Charles Mackay, who also came to see us. 
He appeared to me to be conceited and pompous, without any very solid sub- 
stratum of attainment or ability. 

One day, Mr. Bancroft brought in John C. Breckenridge. He was then a 
splendid specimen of a man, in the prime of his life and his physical and mental 
vigor, and in the height of his personal popularity. Tall and muscular, with 
dark, square face, his bronzed throat open under a broad, turn-down collar and 
loose black neckerchief, he appeared an intellectual and physical giant. Now, I 
am told, dissipation and disappointment have made a wreck—aged before his 
time—of one who should have been one of the foremost men of his country. 

Douglass was never in the library, to my knowledge. His was not a literary 
taste ; but his beautiful and intellectual wife came there on several occasions. 

Edward Everett usually visited the library whenever he made any stay in 
New York. On one occasion, I remember, he called with Mrs. Carson, who was 
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considered one of the most charming women in the country, and certainly was the 
most beautiful one lever saw. The courtly and refined manners and appearance 
of Mr. Everett never appeared to better advantage than when presented in com- 
pany with the grace and beauty of this most elegant and lovely woman. 

A most interesting group of visitors was the Japanese Embassy, who came 
accompanied by Commodore Hudson, the Dutch interpreter, and their native at- 
tendants, including “Tommy.” The Wo Kamis were delighted with everything, 
and asked innumerable questions through the interpreter, but their gratification 
knew no bounds when they saw Siebold’s great work on Japan. The illustra- 
tions of every conceivable thing appertaining to their native land charmed them 
beyond measure, and they expressed their satisfaction in their own language very 
volubly. 

The Prince of Wales, with the late Duke of Newcastle and suite, visited the 
library, which was closed for the occasion, as well as on that of the Japanese visit. 
The Prince asked a few questions of Dr. Cogswell, but hurried through mechan- 
ically, and seemed rather bored than otherwise. 

Prince Napoleon also paid us a visit, and spent considerable time in looking 
about and acquainting himself with the general design of the institution. He 
was very roughly dressed, wore a shabby straw hat, and had a comical way of 
jerking his eye-glass out of his eye by a motion of the muscles that was irresist- 
ibly funny. 

One day Mr. Barnum (I believe it was he) brought up a party of five natives 
from South Africa, Hottentots and Bushmen. They were in their native cos- 
tume, and carried their war-clubs, spears, and bows and arrows. They did not 
seem to have any notion of what manner of place they were in, but went about 
jabbering their gutturals with very evident curiosity, not unmingled with dis- 
trust. One of them was an immense negro, more than six feet high; but the 
Bushmen would not measure more than four feet and a half. 

The library has been frequently visited by travellers, among whom may be 
mentioned Richard Burton, the daring Englishman who visited Mecca disguised 
as a dervish, and who was so perfectly aw fait in-all the forms and ceremonies 
of Eastern worship, that he deceived the very priests themselves, and was 
able to take complete notes concerning that most interesting shrine. Burton 
was the third European who ever visited Mecca. He was tall and finely-formed, 
with a decidedly Oriental cast of countenance, and a knowledge of Oriental 
tongues and customs which fairly reached perfection. 

Mme. Ida Pfeiffer, that odd little woman, who travelled alone the world over, 
winding up with a tour through Madagascar at the risk of her life, I also once 
saw at the Astor Library. She was dressed in shabby black, and wore a poke- 
bonnet. She was full of curiosity and pluck to the backbone. Du Chaillu was, 
and is, a frequent visitor at the library. 

Dr. Kane I saw once—a thin, graceful-appearing gentleman, with black mous- 
tache, and bright, piercing eyes. Captain Hall worked there some weeks before 
his first voyage ; and from personal acquaintance I consider him perhaps the 
most daring and yet modest of all the Arctic voyagers. A propos, I may mention 
seeing Lady Franklin, who called at the library on one occasion. A quiet, re- 
fined old gentlewoman, dressed in mourning. She was, 1 am sure, a lovable 
character, while her devotion to the memory of her lost husband is beyond all 
praise. One thought begets another, and writing about Lady Franklin re- 
minds me that I saw, a year ago, in a remote town on the northern coast of Nova 
Scotia, a chronometer-box which had accompanied Sir John Franklin for years, 
and which he presented to one of the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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Bayard Taylor has frequently used the library, and most of his “ Encyclopz- 
dia of Travel” was compiled there. 

I have seen four ex-Presidents in the Astor Library—Martin Van Buren, 
Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan. Mr. Van Buren spent several days there 
shortly before his death, engaged in writing. Mr. Fillmore also passed consid- 
erable time looking up some historical point in reference to the city of Buffalo, 
which he failed to find, however, in the American Collection of the library. Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Buchanan each called once on Dr. Cogswell. 

General Scott visited the library frequently during the latter years of his life, 
and used to complain seriously at the labor of climbing the thirty-two marble 
steps that lead from the vestibule to the main hall. He was so large and heavy 
that he could never ascend them except with the aid of his secretary: finally the 
trustees had strong balusters put up, and it is my belief that General Scott never 
afterward entered the building, though it is a tradition that the balusters were 
erected especially on his account. 

During several weeks previous to one of his most elaborate speeches—I for- 
get which—Mr. Charles Sumner was daily a student in the library, and there ob- 
tained the historical data on which he afterward based an argument which I 
remember produced a profound impression at the time. 

The late Count Gurowski was an Aaditué of the institution for years. In the 
hot summer afternoons, he would recline on two chairs in one of the alcoves 
and read for hours ; with his coat and cravat off, his shirt collar thrown open, 
vest unbuttoned, and generally in a state of déshadillé. The Count was a hu- 
morist as well as a satirist, and I rarely met him without his giving utterance to 
some pleasantry or don mot. It was from him I first heard the story of the 
“ Astor Library Ghost.” He came in one morning in quite a state of excite- 
ment, and asked me what the truth of the affair was ; as I told him I had heard 
nothing about it, he repeated the story as it had been related, I think on the pre- 
vious evening, by Mr. Bancroft, at the Athenzeum Club. 

Horace Greeley has been at various times, spasmodically, when he has had 
something special to write, a very assiduous student in the library. Mr. Greeley 
is very near-sighted, and some years ago, when he was making quite an extended 
examination of some department, Dr. Cogswell had four blocks of wood prepared 
to receive the legs of a table, and thus raise it to the proper altitude for Mr. 
Greeley’s vision. 

I have seen in the library at various times, representing the editorial profes- 
sion, Messrs. Dana, Ripley, Marble, Hurlbut, Nordhoff, the Swintons, Dewey, 
Hosmer, and others. The labor of the press, however, is of a character not to 
agree with the hours of the Astor Library, or the number of visitors from its 
ranks would doubtless be greater. 

The “ Bohemians,” a much-abused and unjustly-stigmatized class of young 
writers, to whom this mame has been applied, were frequent applicants for books 
at the library, and in many cases earnest laborers. I have met there Walt. 
Whitman, Henry Clapp, George Arnold, Frank Wood (editor of “ Vanity Fair,”) 
Fitz-James O’Brien, Ned Mullen (caricaturist), C. F. Browne (Artemus Ward), 
and others of the guild, many of whom have since taken their faults and their 
virtues to another world for judgment. They were all of them genial and kind- 
hearted companions, and brilliant intellects. 

Lady-workers are not common to the library, yet Sorosis has been repre- 
sented there by Mrs. Croly and Mrs. Wilbour ; and the profession of letters by 
Mrs. Kirkland, whose untimely end cut off oné noble-hearted woman; Miss 
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Booth, Mrs. Ellet, “ Gail Hamilton,” Mrs. Lily Devereaux Blake, and perhaps 
others. 

The fine arts have furnished Leutze, Hall, Greene, Ehninger, Hicks, T. Addi- 
son Richards, Vedder, Hennessy, Benson, Nast, and others whom | cannot now 
call to mind. 

It may not be generally known that Leutze had a strong fenchant for the 
study of Comparative Philology and Etymology. His greatest delight was to 
get hold of some congenial spirit and puzzle out the roots and radiation of words. 
I remember his relating that in some sixteenth-century book he had come across 
the name “ S/éfle Taube” constantly repeated, and in connection with America. 
For some time he racked his brain to find out who this quaint nomenclature 
could be intended to represent, for the book was in Latin, while the words in 
question certainly were not. At last he bethought himself that Zaude was the 
German for dove while the Latin for dove was colomba;: make “Stéfle” into 
Christoval and there you had it—Christopher Columbus. 

Musical people have not been greatly in the habit of using the library, though 
its collection of works on the theory and history of music is quite a large one, 
and valuable. 

Aptommas, the harpist, who ten or twelve years ago, was a resident of New 
York, but is now, I believe, in Europe, was for some time a daily visitor. He 
was engaged in compiling a history of the harp. A most agreeable little man, 
and decidedly the best harpist we have ever had in the country. I once passed 
the most delightful musical evening I remember, at his rooms, where he had 
three or four superb Erard harps, and where he fairly kept me entranced with 
his selections from the music of the old Welsh bards, and afterward of more mod- 
ern composers. 

Besides those I have mentioned, I have seen in the Astor Library, at one time 
or another, the majority of the American writers of the day: Sparks, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Motley, Saxe, Willis, Mayo, Emerson, Melville, and so forth; but 
now-a-days their visits are few and far between. 

The latest notabilities who have “done” the institution were Admiral Farra- 
gut, Goldwin Smith, and, last, the-Chinese Embassy, who, with Minister Burlin- 
game at their head, and accompanied by Mr. Peter Cooper, dropped in one day 
for a glance. 

The Count Joannes is a casual: he and his red-ribbon may occasionally be 
seen in the library hall, on whose shelves he is represented in his “ History of 
Ancient America,” published in London in 1843, and dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This is quite a voluminous work, and is adorned with an 
engraved portrait of the Count, under which is his fac-stmi/e signature “ George 
Jones ;” and beneath that again a coat of arms, with the motto, suggestive, in 
consideration of the habits and character of the man, “Amicitia,;” this plate 
was engraved by A. B. Durand. 

John Kemble Mason, the actor, probably the best natural representative of 
Napoleon on the stage, is an assiduous attendant at the library. Tom Placide 
and the late Mr. William E. Burton I frequently saw there; once in a while 
other prominent actors dropped in to examine the collection of illustrated works 
on costume, which is large and fine. 

Professor Doremus, the chemist, has had frequent occasion to use the scien- 
tific works in the library. 1 remember, in the celebrated Stephens wife-poison- 
ing case, a number of years ago, he subpeenaed the works of Orfila on toxicology, 
to settle the question of “normal arsenic” in the human system, and the book 
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settled both the question and the poisoner, for it knocked from under him the last 
plank he had to stand on, Orfila having retracted, in the last edition of his works, 
the views upon this subject which he had previously enunciated, and on which 
the counsel for the defence depended for a verdict in their favor. I was per- 
mitted to be a witness of the processes by which Mrs. Stephens’s body was 
chemically analyzed, after lying in the grave for a year, and saw arsenic enough 
obtained from it to have killed ten men. 

Baron Osten-Sacken, the Austrian consul, is a writer on the subject of en- 
tomology, and has had frequent occasion to make reference to the works on that 
subject in the Astor Library. He is an enthusiast in his hobby, besides being a 
most laborious and earnest worker to advance its interests. 

Oscanyan, now Turkish consul, whilom lecturer upon the manners and cus- 
toms of his native land, keeper of an Oriental caf¢, vender of fig-paste, and 
most agreeable and intelligent of Armenians, is another of the library’s old 
friends. 

Besides these, who are publicly known, there have been many others who for 
years passed their days, with unfailing regularity, inside the walls of the Astor 
Library, and seemed to have no other existence. 

One such was a quaint old Spaniard, whose garb and manner were so eccen- 
tric as to attract public attention when he appeared in the street. He was spare, 
and gray where he had hair, being bald-headed, but carrying huge gray whiskers 
of the mutton-chop pattern, and a gray moustache. His dress, summer and win- 
ter, was a faded green swallow-tailed coat, nankeen trousers, brocade vest, and 
ruffled shirt, all very ragged and shabby. On his head he wore a Panama hat, in 
his hand he always carried, in fine weather, a slim brass rod about three feet long ; 
in stormy weather, a green cotton umbrella. He wore white cotton gloves, and 
shoes “a world too wide,” and badly lacerated at that. He read in English, 
. French and Italian, besides his own tongue, but could never be prevailed upon 
to speak a word in any language but Spanish. For seven years he rarely missed 
being in his place for a day; then, one day he announced that he was zoing 
home to old Spain, and he has never been heard of since. 

Another eccentric was old “Sibbald,” a stout, massively-built man, with a 
head and face like those of Pater Patria; indeed, he was commonly called 
“ Washington” by the Aadituds of the library. All his relatives were at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and once every two or three years the old gentleman made a 
visit to that remote land, remaining six or eight months on each occasion, but 
always faithfully returning to the country of his adoption. About eighteen 
months since he died in this city. 

Another eccentric, whose story had rather a serious conclusion, so far as its 
connection with the library is concerned, was one Dr. Léwenberg. He was a: 
stern, sour, irascible German ; usually a student of Homer in all editions, and 
lexicons, and made himself intensely disagreeable by his ill-temper and his habit 
of sharpening his pencil every few moments with a tremendous racket, which set 
every reader’s teeth on edge. One evening he left the building at six, when it 
was closed for the night, leaving also the official slip with his name on it in the 
volume he was reading, that it might be reserved for him until the following 
morning. But he did not return the following morning, or the morning follow- 
ing that, or ever after; for, an hour after he left the library, his irascible tem- 
per got the best of him in a question of opening and shutting a door in the tene- 
ment where he lived, and resulted in his running a man through with a sword- 
cane and wounding him unto death. Dr. Léwenberg was arrested, thrown into 
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prison, tried for murder, condemned, and would have been hanged but that some 
technicality as to the legality of capital punishment just at that time intervened— 
by reason of some legislative action—and Dr. Lowenberg, in company with 
Jeffards, the Walton-Matthews murderer, was saved from hanging. Whatever 
became of him after that, I know not, but presume he is imprisoned until this 
day. But the eccentrics who have frequented the Astor Library, as almost the 
whole of their daily life, have been more than I can remember. Some go fast 
asleep as soon as they get seated and keep hard at it all day: what they do 
at night, it is not my province to inquire. One strange, wild-looking being, 
who wears his hair tied in a queue behind with a shoe-string, and has a habit of 
eating a fragmentary picnic lunch on the door-steps, passes his daylight hours 
in drawing cabalistic characters on bits of card, writing lengthy documents in 
some Germanic faZo/s, impossible to find out, and muttering in various tongues 
the history of his wrongs or rights. Some walk silently and thoughtfully up and 
down the matted floors, reading little or nothing, thinking, thinking, thinking 
over heaven knows what mystery of a misspent life. 

There was one fine specimen of the Irish gentlemen, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, afterward a noted counsellor in the same city. Something had 
brought him low, forced his expatriation from his native land, and here he earned 
a precarious living by law-copying, passing his leisure time reading old law re- 
ports in the Astor Library. He was one of the most courtly gentlemen I ever 
saw. He, too, died a short time since, in miserable poverty. 

Two or three months ago died in this city a gentleman, a contributor to sev- 
eral of our prominent magazines and newspapers, who twenty-five years ago was 
colonel of an infantry regiment in the United States regular army. He fought 
in Mexico, and at the end of the war remained in that country and travelled all 
over it; became heavily interested in Government transportation and mail con- 
tracts ; then wrote a book that achieved a reputation here and in Europe; yet 
he died so poor that his physician paid his arrears of board and his funeral ex- 
penses, the unfortunate gentleman being too proud ever to let his most intimate 
acquaintances know that he depended for his living on the mere pittance achieved 
by his pen. He was for years a dally visitor to the Astor Library, where he 
worked assiduously and faithfully, compiling articles which were a credit to the 
journals that published them. He was a generous and high-minded gentleman, 
and died, as he had lived, with his troubles locked in his own breast. 

The Astor Library, and I suppose any public library, is a good place in which 
to study human nature; to decipher the character by the selection of authors 
and books ; to recognize a barometer of occurrences and events, by the demand 
for certain authors, or for works on certain subjects. These things are all 
possible. If a great writer dies, or his centennial is to be celebrated, you can 
find it indicated here. If a solar éclipse is to take place, mark the gaps in the 
Astronomical Department. In the war-times everything appertaining to the sub- 
ject was daily indemand. Here, too, one can watch the horde of rejected appli- 
cants for patents on unpatentable or previously-discovered inventions, who pore 
over the Patent-office Reports with imprecations on their tongues against the 
stupid examiners at Washington, who will insist in finding similitudes where 
none can possibly exist, and thus blast the fortunes and render nugatory the years 
of toil and thought of these unfortunates. Watch the college boys, who, with 
surreptitious “ ponies,” ride a cock-horse through Virgil and Livy, and so shirk 
their tasks, as they will likely shirk other duties in life hereafter. See poor, 
{ll-clad girls laboring over some useless and valueless French translation, which 
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will wear out for them good shoe-leather in the vain effort to soften hard-hearted 
editors ; poverty-stricken theological students, grinding away over Tischendorf 
and Alford, preparing the way for a life of virtuous discomfort and laborious 
mediocrity ; other poverty-stricken and sickly medical students, toiling through 
morbid anatomy and pathology, unmindful of that old-time advice, “ Physician, 
heal thyself ;” clergymen without a “call,” working days and months and years 
over piles of manuscript, devoted to the elucidation of doctrinal points concern- 
ing which the world cares nothing, and which the type-setter shall never set, 
while the poor and the unfortunate and the sinful are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, as well as after the bread and butter of this life. 

Four hundred years of the printed labors of the dead and of the living gather 
dust upon the shelves, are scanned and peeped into, and twisted into other words 
and other meanings, and how much, after all, is the world the wiser for the super- 
ficial work of such as these. Only once in awhile there goes into the great libra- 
ry some mechanic or man of science, who grasps at and uproots an idea, and 
ponders over it and never leaves it until he has accomplished something that 
shall result in “value received” to him and to the world that reads or hears or 
sees him and his intelligent translation of it. 

It°is an apt and eloquent commentary on the democracy of America, that 
the books most constantly in demand, in proportion to their number in this 
library, are those on the subjects of Heraldry and Genealogy. “ Imperial- 
ism,” which seeks in these latter days to gain a foothold here, in the empire 
of the world, may draw a grain of comfort from this apparent craving after 
dignities, and interest in the unsubstantial forms and ceremonies of dead 
monarchies. 

It may be set down as a general rule, that those unaccustomed to searching 
books, will lose much valuable time, and after all be unsuccessful to a great ex- 
tent in discovering all there may be in them upon a given subject. Long ex- 
perience in compilation seems to give one a knack of finding the information de- 
sired, and all of it, in the shortest possible time and with the least amount of 
labor. An expeft can tell ata glance whether a book contains what is wanted, 
while a neophyte would have to plod wearily through it. It is therefore evident 
that a large reference library of the character of the Astor can only fully supply 
its purpose in the world through men whose minds have been accustomed to sift- 
ing and examining the crude material and winnowing the grain from the chaff. 
Therefore this library does not appeal directly to all individuals, except so far as 
amusement is concerned, but its treasures should be made available to the mass 
of readers through the crucible of such minds as I have suggested. Reporters 
of the press and professional compilers could do more in a day toward making 
such a collection of books valuable and available to the public than the crude 
and unsystematic labors, however earnest, of the uninitiated could accomplish in 
a month of ill-advised effort. 

One more remark and I have done. From my knowledge of libraries here 
and abroad, I do not believe there is so Aurea collection of books of the same 
size in the world as that in the Astor Library. There are not half a dozen books 
in the institution that could bring a blush to the most innocent cheek ; and as 
for that abominable class of works facetiously termed Facetia, the Astor Library 
has none of it. Thus much to the credit of the management of the library, which 
has been impressed with a belief in the morality of books as well as of manners. 

FRANK H. Norton. 





IN A BOX. 


ET me tell you how I found myself in a box, one summer’s night. It was not 
rr a watch-box, or a sentry-box, or a box at the opera, or indeed that meta- 
phorical “ pretty box” which the vulgar use to signify an unpleasant predicament, 
although, to be sure, my situation was fora time decidedly disagreeable. The box 
to which I refer was literally a box. It was six feet long, I should say, three 
feet wide and two feet and a half deep, and was made of rough pine. It was 
rather roomy, viewed as a box, but when one came to regard it as a place of con- 
finement for a human being, the space within was certainly very limited. 

I was an undergraduate in those days, a Freshman, in point of fact, but it was 
toward the close of the last term of the year when this happened, and I already 
looked forward with fond anticipation to the time when I should become a full- 
blown Sophomore. Now I am not going to tell what college it was, for illiterate 
people bark enough already at institutions of learning and the manners in vogue 
within their walls, and this story might be used as an argument against a liberal 
education. Besides, this happened ages ago—it seems a thousand years to me, 
I have since passed through so many adventures—and no such thing could pos- 
sibly occur in these times, when public opinion and the college government 
have changed so much for the better, and when, I am told, all the young men go 
to bed regularly at ten o’clock, and take long walks before breakfast, if the 
weather is not too boisterous. You may consider it to have been a fresh-water 
or a salt-water college, as you please—I use Dr. Holmes’s grand divisions—but at 
least you may believe, my dear sir, that it was not the university whence you grad- 
uated with so much honor; and you, my dear madam, may rest assured that it 
was not that seat of learning where your beloved Harry is at present stutiing his 
brains with cosines, parabolas, Greek roots, and the like, with such praiseworthy 
diligence. 

I was a Freshman, in my last term, and my name, let us say, was Blaize 
McTrevor. Not that this was my real name, you know, for you will not find it, 
or indeed any name mentioned in these pages, in any triennial or biennial or 
annual catalogue of any university to whose records I have access. There are 
good reasons why I should keep my own counsel, in this particular at least, as 
you will presently understand, if you have not guessed already. Well then, Mr. 
Blaize McTrevor was a young man of nineteen, remarkably well-grown for his 
age, and, I dare say, rather conceited, although I only conclude this on general 
principles, and not because Mr. McTrevor was aware of any such failing at the 
time. Mr. McTrevor had been in society a year or two already, following the 
precocious fashion of young Americans ; and he was also inlove. The object of 
his adoration was Miss Bessie Carlion, the youngest daughter of an eminent 
ship-chandler, and already a belle, although this was her first season. Mr. Mc 
Trevor’s passion did not manifest itself in effusions of poetry, the customary 
manner with young gentlemen in novels, when similarly afflicted. It showed it- 
self mainly in the more reasonable way of dancing with her as often during the 
winter as she would permit, of running up a terrible bill at the livery stable, for 
horses to drive him from college to the paternal mansion for the purpose of call- 
ing upon the young lady, and of spending a large proportion of his allowance in 
adorning his manly person. 
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I was pretty seriously in love, I remember, and I think Miss Bessie did not 
altogether act the coquette when she encouraged me, but I could not be abso- 
lutely sure of that, because, you see, I was still a Freshman and hada name and 
fame yet to make in the world ; and honor forbade me to declare my passion. And 
young men of riineteen think a great deal of maintaining their honor, when they 
have any to maintain. But I carried ona very serious flirtation with Miss Bessie 
that winter, and my friends used to rally me about it to my great inward satis- 
faction. Now, there was a rival in the way, a great two-fisted, broad-chested, 
big-limbed Senior, with red hair, commonly called Dick Brashford ; but although 
he was a great man on the river, or in the cricket-field, he was clumsy enough in 
the drawing-room, and in the end I cut him out. There was no doubt about this, 
for as I afterward heard from Tom Eaton, who somehow knows everybody and 
everything, Dick’s friends joked him unmercifully about his being worsted by a 
Freshman. One occasion I remember in particular. It was the last party of the 
season, and Mrs. Bullfish gave it. I remember the salmon salad to this hour— 
ah, I had an appetite in those days! At this party Dick Brashford could only 
get a single quadrille from Miss Bessie. I danced twice with her early in the 
evening, and finally I led her off for the German from under his very nose. 
Dick turned as red as a piece of underdone roast beef, and as I took my charmer 
away, I heard him mutter something about “the confounded impudence of these 
blank little Freshmen.” I dare say my own cheek burned at this, but I thought 
it wiser to take no notice of it afterward, for Dick Brashford was much too large 
for me to be able to pull his nose with impunity, and, besides, as I had won the 
prize, I could afford to overlook his ill-nature in some degree. 

Spring came, and Dick Brashford had his hair cropped. He was a rowing 
man and would have taken his place in the university crew only they could not 
make him train, and he was sent into the country nearly as often as once a year, 
by the college faculty, for some infraction of the laws. He was not a handsome 
man at any time, and it may be imagined that his visit to the professor of the 
shears did not improve his personal appearance. He used to scowl at me now in 
the most ferocious way, whenever we met, but I only smiled atit. We had hada 
slight acquaintance, but we cut each other now by mutual consent, or at least I 
instinctively divined that he was no longer going to recognize me, and so I an- 
ticipated him. Yet I think, in spite of the savage disposition he showed toward 
me, he was not naturally ill-humored. He was liked in his class, and ill-temper and 
niggardliness are two faults which young men in college will never tolerate in 
any person. 

Matters were going on in this way, when one evening I went to the theatre 
with Charley Steeple, of my class. I cannot now recall the month, but I remem- 
ber the weather was quite warm. After the performance was over, we had a lit- 
tle supper, as was the fashion in those days with young gentlemen of the college 
who could afford it—I believe, my dear madam, that all such mild dissipation 
has long ago gone out of vogue, and very properly, too. In our time, however, 
we thought it no harm, and I supped very satisfactorily at Charley’s expense. 
We had something light—frogs, perhaps, or a cold bird, with crisp, thin, fried 
potatoes, smoking hot, and possibly an exhilarating fluid, in a tall glass; it did 
not so much matter to us young fellows what name it had, so long as it beaded 
and sparkled ; and it must be remembered that greenbacks had not been invented 
in those days, and the cost was comparatively little. Why, such a supper as we 
had that evening would cost to-day at the club—but never mind ; let us get on 
with our story. 
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We ate and drank with moderation, considering our appetites and our powers 
of digestion, but we lingered long at the table, and it was quite late when we 
reached home. I admit, to save discussion, that it was very late, considering we 
were bound to rise betimes next morning and go to prayers. I admit also that 
it would have been much better for us if we had kept in our rooms, burning the 
midnight oil in the pursuit of knowledge, but it must be remembered that this hap- 
pened ages and ages ago, before young men had reformed their fashions, and, 
besides, we did not indulge in those amusements every night in the week. 

I used to be very fond of talking about Miss Bessie to Charley; for he was 
my bosom friend, and knew all about my little affair of the heart from its earliest 
stage. 1 dare say I used to bore him extremely, too; for when we stopped that 
evening at the door of the house where I lodged, and I wanted to stay there and 
continue my vaporing, in spite of the darkness, he broke in upon me very ab- 
ruptly with the excuse that he should get into trouble if he cut any more prayers 
that term, and he wanted to get up the next morning. Then he bade me good- 
night, and hurried on to his own room, which was not very far away. 

I took out my latch-key and went slowly up the steps which led to the door 
of what we used, in Homeric language, to style Mrs. Quigman’s “ high-roofed 
abode.” I was ina very dreamy state, thinking of the last time I had seen Miss 
Bessie and of how pretty she looked when I had bid her farewell under the leafy 
porch of her father’s house—Mr. Carlion lived out of town, in an old-fashioned 
dwelling, which I feel bound to say was not in such good repair as the residence 
of a gentleman of his means ought to have been. Being in this absent frame of 
mind, my surprise and dismay may be easily conceived when I suddenly became 
conscious of a man standing behind one of the large pillars which ornamented 
the entrance to Mrs. Quigman’s mansion, and when the next moment this dark 
figure suddenly threw one arm around me and clapped a hand over my mouth, 
at the same time making a signal through his clenched teeth, “’St, ’st!” At 
this, another man ran across the’street from where he had been concealed in the 
darkness, and in another moment they had me down in the street. Of course I 
struggled ; and, as I was pretty large and stout for my age, | flatter myself I gave 
them some trouble. Once I got the suffocating hand off my mouth and called 
out, as loud as I could scream, to Charley for help; but the next moment they 
put something, which seemed to be a woollen comforter, over my face, and I was 
thenceforth dumb. I have read about the gag, called the “ the pear of anguish,” 
in one of the novels of M. Dumas, and I should think it might be very disagree- 
able, judging from the inconvenience caused me by that woollen comforter. My 
arms were held tight, and when they caught one of my feet in a noose and rapidly 
ran a rope around that and its fellow, I could no longer kick. Then they bound 
my arms, and I was quite helpless. 

Once during this time I heard the sound of some one running toward me, 
Then there was the noise of a blow, and somebody said, “Take that, you little 
beggar, and mind your business next time.” I knew by this that Charley, who was 
a plucky little fellow, had heard me and run to my rescue, and had been brought 
to grief thereby. And all this time Mrs. Quigman’s household slept serenely. 

When they had me securely bound, one of my persecutors said, in a gruff 
whisper, “ There, that will do, brother. Now for the wagon.” I was taken up 
and carried off rapid]y—around the corner and down the lane which led by Mrs. 
Quigman’s house, as I guessed, although I could see nothing, for the woollen 
comforter was tied tight around my face. In a half-minute they stopped, and 
the same voice said, “ Wait, brother, white I get in.” Then they lifted me first 
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into the wagon, and then into what I may say, without more ado, I subsequently 
found to be the box described in my opening paragraph. The cover was hastily 
put on, and the wagon started at a rapid pace. 

The feeling of being shut up in such a way was, in itself, intensely disagree- 
able, and my face was muffled so closely that, in the confined air of the box, I 
could scarcely breathe. Add to this the fact that I was bound hand and foot, 
and could save myself very little from the jolts of the wagon, and it can be easily 
imagined how great was my discomfort. Fortunately, the road was tolerably 
smooth and I was kept in this way only a few minutes before the wagon stopped 
again. The cover of the box was lifted, and my muffler was pushed down from 
my eyes and nose so as to make respiration easier. “Cut off a piece, brother,” 
said a voice. “It will be safer; we don’t want to strangle him ye¢.” In pur- 
suit of this humane suggestion, a hasty hand cut off with a knife so much of the 
comforter as was likely to prevent my breathing, but still leaving my mouth care- 
fully secured. The same hand gave the cords which held me a little twitch, to 
see that they were tight ; and then the cover was put on again, and I heard them 
screwing mein. It was a very unpleasant sound, I can assure you. There were 
six screws, two at the top, on each side of my head, two in the middle, and two 
at the bottom. 

I think I wept and groaned and raved for a few minutes, although, by reason 
of the muffler, there could not have been any sounds very distinctly audible. On 
reflection, I do not feel ashamed that I gave way to a momentary panic. There 
is something frightful, to any person not utterly destitute of nerves, in the idea 
of being closed up ina tight box; and here I was screwed in, and with my hands 
and feet tied, besides being carried off to some unknown destination. I only 
felt this sensation of utter despair for a few moments. In the first place, a very 
dim light came in at some holes which had been bored in the cover just where it 
came over my head. That is, there was no light in the interior of the box, but 
I could presently make out the holes, with some difficulty, as I lay on my back. 
There were nine of them, and they were bored in the form of the Greek cross, 
with one hole in the centre and two to form each of the arms. With the help 
of them, I could breathe without very great difficulty, although the atmosphere 
was intolerably close and warm. The horse had been started at a walk, appa- 
rently, and the motion of the wagon was not very uncomfortable. I had thus a 
little time for reflection, and I presently became quite cool and collected, consid- 
ering the peculiar position in which [ found myself so suddenly placed. 

I had understood very well from the first that I was in the hands of some 
men of the older classes, who were out on what was called in those days a haz- 
ing expedition. I had no means of knowing who they were. The larger man, 
who had seized me first, had heavy black whiskers and, I judged, black hair, but 
these might be, and probably were, false ; and by his size and strength I thought 
it more than likely that he was Dick Brashford. He seemed also to be the leader 
of the expedition, and I knew of no man so likely to venture on such a bold 
scheme. Who the other was I could not guess, for he wore a half-mask ; but 
from their calling each other “brother” I imagined they belonged to some secret 
organization. Very likely this business of the box was only introduced to terrify 
me, and I knew they would not venture to do me any bodily injury. I had al- 
ready experienced very rough usage at their hands; but I was greatly in hopes 
that the worst was over, for there had been no very notorious cases of hazing 
that year. One or two Freshmen had ‘been made to rise at untimely hours of 
the night and attempt to construe a page of very crooked Greek, and several 
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windows had been broken; but this was all that had happened, and nobody was 
much the worse for it the next morning. It was, nevertheless, true that I could 
not tell what was in store for me, and I made up my mind that, come what 
would, I would put on a bold face, and not allow Dick Brashford the small tri- 
umph of having frightened me, even with a whole club at his back. 

Of course, in my excitement these thoughts did not follow each other in reg- 
ular sequence ; but this was the conclusion to which I presently came. There 
was room enough in the box for me to roll about in it, and I acted very early on 
a natural impulse to free myself from the ropes which held me. This was not 
so difficult as I expected. The ropes were large, and in their hurry they had tied 
me tightly, indeed, but not very securely. By dint of struggling, twisting, and 
squirming, I presently worked the ropes which held my arms around so that I 
could get hold of the knots with my fingers. It was then only a work of time to 
untie them. When my arms were free I quickly tore off the stifling bandage from 
my mouth; and in half a minute more I had my feet free, and stretched out my 
cramped limbs with a feeling of immense relief. When I had made a rough pil- 
low of the ropes, with the comforter over them, my condition was greatly im- 
proved. It is true, the air was still very warm and close ; but I was astonished, 
and actually smiled at the thought, shut up and screwed in as I was, to find how 
comfortable a man might make himself in a box. 

All this time, I had paid very little heed to what was going on outside, al- 
though I had felt, by the easy motion of the wagon, that we were going at a 
very slow pace—probably at a walk. I tried to hear if my captors were talking, 
that I might catch and remember the tones of their voices. But they said very 
little, and then they spoke so low that, with the rattle of the vehicle, I could 
only understand now and then a word, in my confined position, and I could not 
in the least make out whether it was in bass, baritone or tenor. After a while, 
I gave up listening, and went to thinking very fast and hard. I thought of 
Genevra, of the Man in the Iron Mask, of that other prisoner, the walls of whose 
cell gradually closed in upon him day by day, untif he was squeezed to death in 
their cold embrace. I believe I thought of every disagreeable story of the kind 
that I had ever read or heard of, and I-should undoubtedly have given consider- 
able time to reflection upon the singular profession of the Davenport Brothers, 
only they had not yet invented it. Then I came near melting at the idea of 
Miss Bessie, and what she would think if she could see her gay cavalier, her 
admirer, her adorer, her slave—if she could look in upon him in his box! I 
never realized until that miserable moment how much I loved the girl, and I 
made a vow that if I ever got away from the clutches of my persecutors alive, 
1 would tell her of my,passion. Yes, and I would marry her, undergraduate 
though I was, if it were only to spite Dick Brashford ! 

Finding this line of thought rather dangerous for the preservation of my cour- 
age, I fell to speculating as to where we were driving, at this slow pace. They 
might be going to leave me on the doorsteps of the President’s house, and were, 
perhaps, only driving me round and round to prolong my agony. They might be 
taking me to some remote and secret haunt, where they would propound to me 
all kinds of extraordinary questions to which there could be no conceivable 
answers. They might be intending to sacrifice me, in my youth and innocence, 
as a victim in their secret, midnight mummeries. They might be going to shave 
my head. There was a dim tradition of the past that such a cruel joke had 
been perpetrated in mine or some other college. They might be going to cut 
off my moustache—and here I felt of that “hairy nothing,” and was forced to 
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confess that even if they did, 1 should not be much disfigured, and that my 
friends would still be able to recognize me. 

Then I attempted to sleep, but it was useless, although I tried all the tricks 
which I had ever heard were used to bring drowsiness upon the wakeful. I 
repeated the alphabet backward, I counted up to seven or eight thousand, and 
then gave up in disgust and went to work on the lists of prepositions and words, 
which we used to learn out of the Latin grammar when I was a school boy. 
And how those lists stick to a man, by the way. They are the only Latin which 
I can remember at this day, except that line of Horace, “atra cura” and the 
rest of it, which Mr. Thackeray is so persistently and perpetually quoting. 

It was of no use; I could not sleep. I went back to my old occupation of 
thinking again, and I believe, at one time, I went through the record of my sins. 
Fortunately for me, I was then only a young man. Heaven help us! How 
would some of us like to be shut up in a box now, I wonder, with such food for 
thought as that ? 

How long we went on in this way, I had no means of knowing, but the time 
seemed to me insufferably long. I afterward reckoned that it could not have 
been more than an hour or an hour and a half at the most, but I should not have 
been surprised at any moment to see daylight streaming in through the cracks 
of my prison. After a while we stopped, and, rising on my elbow and putting 
my ear to the breathing holes in the box, I made out that my captors were dis- 
puting as to the road they ought to take. I lay down more puzzled than ever, 
for we could not be near the college and we could not be going to any established 
rendezvous. In either case, they would have known the way. 

I was not kept in suspense much longer, for, after going a short distance 
further,-at a quick pace, we stopped, and the box, with myself inside, was taken 
out and carried some little distance. We appeared at first to be going through 
a door or a gateway, for the box struck against one of the posts—through a gate 
it must be, I thought, as I heard their feet crunching the gravel immediately 
afterward. They carried mea little way, and then set me down roughly. The 
next moment I heard a sound which I imagined to be a bell handle flying back, 
after a violent pull. The faint noise of retreating footsteps followed, and then, 
in the quiet that succeeded, I heard the wagon driven rapidly away. 

At the instant the truth flashed upon me. They had left me at the door of 
the Carlions / 

A cold sweat broke out at the thought. It was like some horrible nightmare, 
and I came near shrieking aloud. Pressing my knees up against the cover of 
my box, I strove with all my might to burst it off, but my frantic efforts accom- 
plished nothing. Pausing a moment to gather my strength for a new struggle, 
I heard a window open overhead, and a gruff voice exclaimed twice, “ Who’s 
there?” I held my breath to listen. The window was closed again, and all 
was still. I waited breathlessly, but nobody came to the door. Then I remem- 
bered that the trellis over the door would probably conceal my box from the 
owner of the voice. Evidently I had a short reprieve granted me. 

I tried again to see the hour; but my watch had a gold face, and there was 
not light enough inside my prison. One thing was certain; it could not be morn- 
ing, for these men would undoubtedly take the middle of the night’to play their 
trick, and would time their movements so as to reach home before daybreak. 
I must have at least two or three hours before I should be discovered. And 
then the servants would be up first, and perhaps I could bribe them to keep the 
matter secret. I wondered if Miss Bessie was an early riser, and whether she 
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was allowed to go out in the morning before the dew was off the grass. I won- 
dered whether it was the custom in that household to have the doorsteps washed 
or swept before breakfast. 

These and other thoughts flashed through my mind as I again tried to force 
off the lid. I very soon made up my mind that the screws were too strong for 
me; and although I had a sufficient knowledge of mechanics to understand the 
force of the knee lever, I could not arrange my fulcrum so as to work with ad- 
vantage. My knife next occurred to me. I had a pretty strong one in my 
pocket, and in another moment I was whittling away at the breathing holes over 
my head. I suppose, in my anxiety, I was too eager, for I had accomplished 
very little beyond getting some saw-dust in my left eye, when snap went the 
blade at the point. The bit of steel fell on my cheek, and I was just congratu- 
lating myself that I had not put out the sight of my right eye, when a voice 
exclaimed, close to the breathing holes, 

“’Sh. Are you there, old fellow?” 

“Yes!” I exclaimed. ‘Who is it? Oh, for heaven’s sake, get me out of 
this!” 

“’Sh. Don’t make any noise. It’s I, Charley—Charley Steeple. I’ve fol- 
lowed you all the way over.” 

It was like a new lease of life to me to hear Charley’s voice. I knew very 
well he would not leave me now. 

“Is there anybody with you, Charley?” I asked. 

“No; I’m all alone.” 

“ What time is it?” 

“ Two o'clock.” 

Two o'clock! I could scarcely believe him. But there was plenty of time 
before us. 

“ By Jove, they have screwed you up tight, haven’t they ?” 

“Yes. Have you got a screw-driver ?” 

“No; and I don’t know where I can get one at this time of night.” 

“Wait half a minute,” I whispered. I had still the larger part of my knife- 
blade left, and I very soon enlarged one of the holes in. my box sufficiently to 
pass the knife through to him. To my inexpressible joy, he whispered back to 
me that he could use it. The screws had not been pressed hard, either through 
haste or from the fear of making the box dangerously tight, and with carefulness 
and patience Charley succeeded in getting out four of them. Impatient at my 
restraint, I did not wait for him to finish his work, but burst off the cover with 
a great noise of splitting wood, and stood before him. Never was prisoner more 
thankful for being set free; and I believe I actually fell into Charley’s arms and 
shed great tear-drop$ on his coat-collar. 

“Why couldn’t you wait, you beggar?” he whispered, a little impatiently. 
“You will have the whole family up yet, with this racket.” 

We stood still, ready to run at the slightest sound ; but nobody came. 

“What shall we do with this box?” I asked. “Shall we leave it?” 

“Hum—I don’t know. It’s rather heavy to carry off. It seems to me there 
is a direction or inscription of some kind on the cover.” 

My curiosity was excited, and, regardless of Charley’s cautions, I stuck a 
wax taper on my match-box, and by its light we read the following words, printed 
in large coarse letters : 

“This little Freshman is respectfully presented to Augustus Carlion, Esq., 
with our compliments.” And there followed, by way of signature, a rude deline- 
tion of a skull and cross-bones, 
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This decided me on carrying the box away from Mr. Carlion’s premises. 
Even when empty it was rather heavy, and of a clumsy shape ; but we managed, 
without much difficulty, to get it out at the gate and across the street, and so up 
a little way to some vacant lots, where we left it. The cover we carried along 
still further, and after 1 had scratched out two or three words with my knife, so 
as to make the inscription unintelligible, we tossed it over a fence into a gentle- 
man’s garden. It went into a flower-bed, and I suspect it may have caused the 
owner of the premises some dissatisfaction the next morning. 

It appeared that the blow which Charley had got in trying to rescue me had 
stunned him for a moment; but he had recovered in time to see them carrying 
me off, and then by going to the corner and peering down cautiously into the 
lane he had seen them putting me into the wagon. When they started he ran 
after them, determined to keep them in sight, if possible, and find out what they 
were going to do with me. Mrs. Quigman’s house, where I lodged, was on the 
outskirts of the town, and the wagon very soon reached what they considered a 
safe place to stop and screw on the cover of the box. This operation Charley 
had watched from behind a tree; and when they started again he again followed 
them. They had walked the horse nearly all the rest of the way, undoubtedly, 
in order that they might reach Mr. Carlion’s in the quietest part of the night ; 
and Charley had no difficulty in keeping up with them, although he had several 
times thought that he was discovered. But he was as bright and quick as he 
was plucky, and, favored by the darkness, he had escaped. He was proposing to 
himself to enlist a watchman into his service, but no guardian of the night ap- 
peared during the whole distance ; and, indeed, there were so few in those days 
in country towns that they were not worth taking into account. It was a long 
pull for Charley, however, and he confessed that, what with the distance and the 
supper he had eaten in the evening, he was several times on the point of turning 
back. He knew where the Carlions lived, however, and presently guessed that 
their house was the destination of the party. The idea of their playing sucha 
trick on me had inspired him with so much indignation that he had kept on. He 
saw them leave the box and drive off; and then, creeping along under the hedge, 
had watched until the coast was clear, knowing that if he were discovered, or if 
any of the family came to the door, there was an end of the adventure. I am 
glad Carlion’s dog did not hear us. There was an enormous Newfoundland 
locked up in the stable, but that was at some little distance from the house. 

It may be imagined that I was full of gratitude to Charley. I have never for- 
gotten the service he did me that night, and I am glad to say that I have since 
been in some measure able to repay him. But never mind that. 

Tired as we were, we had to walk home that night. We roused up a hostler 
in One livery stable, but he would not let us have a team at that time in the 
morning ; and moreover he looked at our disordered dress with so much suspi- 
cion, that we deemed it prudent not to try at any other place. On reaching my 
room, I threw myself down on my lounge without undressing, quite exhausted, 
only to turn out a few minutes afterward, so it seemed, at the sound of the bell 
for morning prayers. I managed to make myself look tolerably fresh although 
I was rather pale, and I had the luck to meet Dick Brashford just at the door of 
the chapel. From his startled look when he saw me, I felt confident that he 
was one of the men who had put me in a box the night before. 

I did not succeed in finding any absolute proof of his participation in the 
plot. The excitement and fatigue of that night brought on an illness, which 
kept me in bed for a week, and even Charley kept away from recitations fora 
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day or two, and took out a doctor’s certificate, although he did not gohome. We 
had several consultations together and finally resolved to say nothing about the 
adventure. I never believed in telling tales, either in or out of school, and be- 
sides, neither Charley nor myself could declare upon our honor that the man 
with the false beard was Dick Brashford, although we felt morally certain of it. 
We had come out of the affair with credit and there was an end of it. The 
Carlions, of course, never talked about that of which they knew nothing ; and Dick 
and his friends—I forgot to say Charley told me of a third man, who acted as 
driver and whose presence I had not myself discovered—knew it was a very 
serious thing, and for their own sakes said nothing. 

Dick Brashford graduated and disappeared from that part of the country. 
What became of him, I did not know for a long time ; but I saw him again, and 
my story would hardly be complete if I made no mention of that interview. 

It was the day after the battle of Antietam. A message was brought to me, 
in the afternoon, that Lieutenant-Colonel Brashford, of the 17th , Was in 
hospital, badly hurt, and that he would be glad to see Major McTrevor for a few 
minutes, if he could spare the time. It was long since I had thought of my old 
enemy and I did not even know he was in the army. Our regiment had moved 
up into the position we then held, during the night, and I do not know how 
he discovered I was near him, although i suppose it could be accounted for in 
some very simple way. 

Of course, I went to see him at the earliest moment possible. There is no 
need for me to describe the scene in the midst of which I found him. It was 
unhappily already familiar eneugh to me, but I am glad to say I never grew so 
callous as to care to talk much about it. Brashford was lying in bed. He had 
one arm uncovered, but he did not extend me his hand at first. When I offered 
him mine and told him I was sorry to see him there, he looked in my face a 
moment, as if to see whether I meant what I said, and then he shook hands with 
me, although his grasp showed but a very faint reflection of his old strength. 

“Major McTrevor.is it? I should have known you, sir, I think.” 

I knew him on the instant, although he was thinner and the expression of 
his face showed him to be suffering pain. He spoke slowly but quite distinctly, 
and I had no difficulty in understanding him. 

“J was hit yesterday, Major, and the doctors tell me they can’t help me.” 

I gave him what few words of sympathy I could command at the moment. 

“Tam sorry,” he continued. “ Not that I care for myself, but my mother is 
now well along in years, and I suppose she will take it rather hard, at first.” 

I said I hoped the doctors would be proved at fault for once, but he shook his 
head, with a sad smile. 

“You may think it strange, Major—my sending for you,” he said. “It was 
a whim of mine, but perhaps under the circumstances—” 

I hastened to assure him that I was ready to do anything for him in my power. 

“I—I don’t find it quite so easy to say what I wanted as I supposed it would 
be. Do you remember that trick of putting you in a box, your first year in 
college ?” 

I told him, with a little smile, that I had long ago forgotten and forgiven that 
old affair, although I fear, by-the-way, that what I said was not literally true. 

“ Then you know who was the leader that night ?” 

“T know that you were,” I said. 

“Then I want to thank you for keeping quiet about it, and to tell you I am 
sorry for the part I took in it. I had been thinking over some of the points in 
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my life, as I lay here, and it seemed to me, somehow, when I heard you were so 
near, that it would be a little comfort if I should have one less enemy in the world 
to leave behind me.” 

I told him that I had indeed been put to some bodily discomfort, but as the 
Carlions had not discovered me, my pride had not suffered. It had not been so 
very bad, after all. 

* What!” he exclaimed, his eyes opening wide. 

Then I divined for the first time that he did not know of my escape, through 
Charley’s assistance, and I told him what had happened after they had left the 
box at Mr. Carlion’s door and driven away. 

As I told the story, a very curious expression passed over his face. I could 
not make sure that I interpreted it aright, but it seemed to me, that in spite of 
his desperate condition and his professions of regret for what he had done, he 
was for a moment filled with chagrin at learning for the first time the substantial 
failure of his scheme for my humiliation. 

He remained silent for a few seconds after I had finished speaking. Then he 
drew a long breath—or would have done so but for the pain which caught him 
in the middle of the inspiration—and said: “Well, perhaps it is better so. Yes, 
I am glad of it. I thought Carlion found you, and had kept the affair secret, to 
spare your feelings. Well, it is better so. I suppose, now, that you can afford 
to overlook what I did, after seeing me in this state.” 

I again assured him of my entire forgiveness, although, of course, I put it in 
words which would save his pride as much as possible. We separated soon 
after, for my duties would not allew me to spend much time with him, even if it 
had been desirable, and besides he had his own friends to look after him. Poor 
fellow! I never saw him again. He died that night, and he was sent home in a 
box very like the one he had screwed me into years before. 

I shall be readily believed when I say that I felt no more animosity toward 
poor Dick Brashford, after that interview. I do not know the names of his two 

‘companions, to this day; but I—yes, I think I may truly say that I have no 
longer any hard feeling against them. I confess, though, I should like very 
much to have them know that their plot had no better success, and I hope that 
this story, which I have written out in my rough way, may fall under their notice. 

I suppose my narrative would be more conventional, if I could say that I ul- 
timately married Miss Bessie Carlion, and that we lived happily ever afterward. 
But I never declared my passion, either as an undergraduate or as a graduate. 
I see now that our liking for each other—our love, if you like the word better— 
was only a childish passion, and after a time it burned out, I know not how, I 
still admire her in a reasonable way, and when I meet her now and then, she 
has always a friendly word for me ; but she married a man much richer than I 
can ever hope to be, and lives very happily with him, for all I know to the con- 
trary. She will hardly guess, even in reading what I have written, how much I 
suffered for her sake, one night, in a box. 

SAMUEL BLOTTER. 





SHAKESPEARIAN MARES’-NESTS. 


HEN, about six years ago, Mr. Collier’s annotated folio copy of Shakes- 
W peare’s works sank finally out of sight, there was reason to hope that 
no further attempts would be made upon the text of that much-abused author. 
And indeed it may be safely assumed that no changes will hereafter be made in 
it of sufficient importance to bring a considerable reputation to any new editor 
or new edition. Since the time spoken of, two editions of note have been pub- 
lished ; one edited by the Reverend Alexander Dyce, which appeared in 1865, 
and the Cambridge edition, edited by the Reverend William George Clarke, M. 
A., and William Aldis Wright, both of Trinity College, the publication of which, 
although it began in 1863, was not finished until 1866. The latter work is the 
most valuable single contribution that has been made to Shakespearian litera- 
ture. Its editors announced, as one of its distinctive features, that its text was 
based on a thorough collation of the four folios, and of all the quarto editions ot 
the separate plays, and of subsequent editions and commentaries. In this re- 
spect, however, it does not differ from the edition produced by the writer of this 
article, and which, as it must be referred to therein more than once or twice, will 
be called the New England edition.* The peculiar value of the Cambridge 
edition consists in the presentation at the foot of the page, without comment, of 
all the various readings of every passage, whether found in the four folios, in 
the quartos, in subsequent editions, or propoS%ed in the works of commentators 
who did not become editors, and in the printing //teratim of the text of such 
quarto editions as differ so much from that accepted by the editors that the vari- 
ation could not be shown in notes. The readings printed at the foot of the page 
are given in the order of time in which they were introduced into the text or 
proposed, and thus, for all ordinary purposes, even in the critical study of the text, 
the reader finds himself completely furnished. As to the body of the Cambridge 
edition, it is nota good one for general readers of Shakespeare. But its edi- 
tors seem not to have intended that it should be so. For not only have they 
admitted no conjectural reading because they thought it “ better system or gram- 
mar or sense” than that of the folio, unless they also thought the reading of the 
latter “altogether impossible ;”” but, to be received into their text, a conjectural 
emendation must appear “the only probable one.” If the defect can be made 
good in more ways than one, equally plausible or at least equally possible, they 
have allowed the corruption to remain intact, while the proposed emendations 
are offered in the foat notes to the choice of the reader. The result of this mode, 
it might almost be called this caprice, of editing—is that in most, if not all, of the 
many passages of Shakespeare’s-works which, in the judgment of the best critics, 
are corrupt, the blemished text remains, because conjecture or ingenuity has sug- 
gested more than one plausible restoration of its purity. This, however, in 
no way diminishes the great, and it may be safely said, the inestimable value of 
this edition to the critical student of the poet. For him no one edition will sup- 
ply its place, while it supplies the place not only of many editions but of many 
books of comment besides. 


* “The Works of William Shakespeare ; the Plays edited from the folio of MDCXXIII., with various 
readings from all the editions and all the commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, a Historical Sketch 
of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of the English Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Es- 
say upon his Genius.” By Richard Grant White. 12 vols., 8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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Mr. Dyce’s edition is called the second; and it is the second edition of 
Shakespeare that he prepared for the press. But it is not properly so styled if 
there is an implication that the latter work has any other connection with the 
former than that they both are the production of the same author; for one differs 
from the other as much as if they were the work of two editors of different taste 
and different critical views. Mr. Dyce was one of the most cultivated of the 
modern school of critics, who have made the study and the restoration of Shakes- 
peare’s text a special study. He had an acquaintance both wide and minute 
with all the literature of Shakespeare’s time, and he had, besides, high training 
and great acquirements in general literature and in art. His taste was good and 
his judgment rarely at fault. Having a competent fortune, he was able to pursue 
his studies and his grateful labors at pleasure, and to mature his opinions and his 
plans before he began the task of preparing his work for the press. His editions 
of Peele, Greene and Marlowe were excellent, and exhibited all the qualities of 
mind which have here just been heartily, and I might almost say gratefully and 
reverently awarded to him ; and it seemed as if, with this preparation and practice, 
he might have been reasonably expected to produce the ideal edition of Shakes- 
peare. But he did not. He issued two within seven years ; and unlike as they 
were, they both fell about equally short of that degree of merit which is necessary to 
distinguished excellence and permanent reputation. They showed learning, and 
taste, and good judgment, and faithfulness, and one very valuable quality, in- 
tellectual candor. The mental traits of which they exhibited the lack were 
strength, imagination, the power of sympathy. Mr. Dyce seemed never able to 
step from the outside of the poet’s work inward, and to think with him. Critical 
sagacity has recently been attributed to him ; but sagacity was just the quality 


he lacked. As a critic and editor he was entirely deficient in formative power. 
His fastidiousness led him to be generally timid, but he was sometimes bold, or 
rather rash. An example of what he would and could do when he made arush past 
the bounds of his usual self-limitation, is shown in a reading which is praised ina 
recent article in the “ Edinburgh Review” that has attracted much attention. 
At the end of Hamlet’s censure (Act II., Sc. ) of the Danish custom of carousal 
is this passage : 


The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a dout 
To his own sgandal. 


There is no sénse in this, and yet there is the suggestion of a very fine sense, 
and one which points and barbs the well-aimed sentence that it tips. Few 
thoughtful and apprehensive readers of Shakespeare can fail to see, though dimly, 
the idea he meant to present to them ; but, nevertheless, the efforts of a hundred 
and fifty years of textual criticism have not been able to restore that passage, 
which is left undisturbed in the New England edition, and, of course, in the 
Cambridge. Mr. Dyce reads: 

The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft debase, 
To his own scandal. 

This affords a good sense, and one entirely in accordance with that of the 
whole speech ; indeed, this very emendation must have occurred to all editors 
and to many readers outside the critical circle. There is but one objection to 
it: to edit Shakespeare’s text thus is to rewrite it in all obscure passages. De- 
cide what you would like to have, and put it boldly into the text. This is the 
very reverse of what is done by the Cambridge editors, and Mr. Dyce’s text is 
therefore readable from the beginning of “The Tempest” to the end of “Cym- 
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beline.” How near it is, in disputed passages, to what Shakespeare wrote, is an- 
other question. In this respect, however, it will compare pretty well with that 
of other modern editors; but notwithstanding the editor’s many qualifications 
for his task, it is very far from having any distinctive merit. The reason of this 
I happen to know. 

Mr. Dyce is no longer living, and his death is mourned by all who knew him ; 
for he was one of the most estimable of men, as well as one who had done good 
service in the field of letters. But the records of his literary life are now, within 
certain limits, the property of the world; and I may, therefore, with propriety, 
mention a fact to which, during his life, I never gave publicity. When his first 
edition—that of 1857—was passing through the press, he wrote to me that there 
would be delay in its appearance, because after the most of it was ready for the 
printer, and half was actually in type, he changed his views upon so many and 
such important points that the consequent alterations obliged him not only to 
rewrite much of his copy, but to cancel a large part of what had been printed. 
This letter, while it raised my respect for the writer’s faithfulness to his intel- 
lectual convictions, much lowered my estimate of Mr. Dyce as a critic and, con- 
sequently, as an editor. A man who, being at leisure to pursue his studies, 
had lived a purely literary life, who had the experience given by the editing of 
four other Elizabethan dramatists, who was at the ripe age of sixty years, and 
who, after preparing himself thoroughly for an edition of Shakespeare, could 
change his views upon so many and such important points when he was nearly 
through his labors, that he was obliged to destroy no small part of what he had 
already sent to press, must be without any principles of criticism, and not only 
so, but without any opinions really worthy of the name. I no longer expected 
from him—what I had expected and hoped for and had almost presumed to 
promise on his behalf—an edition of the highest quality ;* and when his edition 
did appear I was not disappointed. It was full of valuable matter, and of in- 
structive criticism ; it was carefully and minutely edited ; but it was nothing more. 
It was dry, vague, unsatisfactory, without unity of purpose, without character. I 
was, therefore, not surprised, although again I received the shock of an unfavor- 
able impression, when he wrote to me, in 1862, that he was preparing a second 
edition of his Shakespeare, and that he was “glad to have the opportunity of 
altering it from beginning to end, in fact of making it very, very different, both 
in text and notes, from the former edition.” Here was a third edition of Shakes- 
peare within seven years, from a man of Mr. Dyce’s acquirements and experi- 
ence, each edition differing greatly from the other, both in text and notes. Could 
instability and lack of intellectual character and purpose be more clearly shown ? 
The edition, when it,appeared, fully justified the editor’s prediction of its varia- 
tion from its predecessor. Except for its indications of the same feeble, vacil- 
lating mind, it might have been-the work of another man than the editor of the 
first edition. It was in some respects better, in others worse than that one. 
And I do not doubt that if Mr. Dyce had lived a few years longer he would have 
given us yet a third, or rather a fourth edition, differing greatly from either of 
its predecessors, and being, like the last, in some respects better, and in others 
worse, than its predecessor. To his second edition Mr. Dycé appended a glos- 
sary so copious that it fills a large octavo volume. It is of great value; but it 
is noticed here chiefly because it has been made the occasion of an article in 
the last “ Edinburgh Review,” which has attracted much attention, and in which 
the reviewer, as he points out some deficiencies in the glossary, brings to the 

* See “‘ Shakespeare’s Scholar,”’ p. 30. 
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astonished eye of the inexperienced and imperfectly read student of Shakes- 
peare several Shakespearian mares’-nests. I hoped that I had done forever with 
various readings and conjectural emendations; but perhaps | can make it worth 
while for my readers and myself to consider briefly some of the points presented 
by the Edinburgh reviewer, and also some others which he has not touched upon. 
After pointing out correctly, although with needless superfluity of illustration, 
that in these lines spoken by Polonius, 
And thus do we of wisdom of reach 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out, 
windlaces does not mean windlasses, but a winding and circuitous course, and 
also that when Laertes, commenting upon Ophelia’s distribution of her flowers, 
calls her speech a “document in madness,” document has its etymological mean- 
ing—teaching, the reviewer turns his attention to Ophelia’s “ virgin crants.” As 
to the latter word there is not the least room for doubt. It is the German &ranz, 
a garland, used as a plural. But the reviewer makes much of showing that the 
burial of a maiden in the north of Europe is still appropriately marked, as in the 
case of Ophelia, by the presence of her “virgin crants and maiden strewments.” 
The fact is of some little interest in the history of manners and customs, but it 
has nothing to do with the elucidation or illustration of Shakespeare’s text. If 
that were to be edited after this fashion, there would be no end to the labors of 
editors, and hardly a limit to the number of volumes required for a thoroughly 
annotated edition. It is next shown, with most superfluous particularity, that in 
“ Macbeth” genius, and in the same tragedy and in “ Julius Czsar,” angel, “ re- 
fer to the spirit, the ruling intellectual power, the higher psychical energy, the 
rational soul as opposed to the irascible nature.” This is true enough, as most 
thoughtful readers of Shakespeare know, untold; and it might well be set forth 
in critical comments on Shakespeare as a poet. But such discussions as this 
have no place in textual commentaries, still less in a glossary of his works. 
The reviewer then turns to the following passage in “ Macbeth: ” 
The right valiant Banquo walked too late ; 
Whom you may say, if ’t please you, Fleance killed ; 
For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was Malcolm and for Donaldbain 
To kill their gracious father ? 
As to this, he quotes the criticism and the reading in “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” 
but seems to be ignorant that the view there taken was abandoned in the New Eng- 
land edition. He shows what no one with a respectable knowledge of the language 
was ignorant of, that waz was and is used in the north of England and in the 
lowlands of Scotland in the sense of do without; thus, a farmer asked to lend his 
horse will reply that he himself ‘‘ cannot want the horse to-day.”” A mare’s-nest 
of the largest sort. For “do without” is exactly the sense that here must be 
done without. The speaker surely means to ask, Who can be without the 
thought how monstrous it was for Malcolm and for Donaldbain to kill their gra- 
cious father? The critic then shows elaborately that sig#¢ was used in Shakes- 
peare’s day in the sense of acquaintance, skill ; and that cheafen meant to examine 
a thing offered for sale, with a view of buying it, saying, in the first instance, and 
implying in the last, that, of these senses, “neither critics nor lexicographers 
seem to be aware ”—a more erroneous charge than which could scarcely be made. 
No man fit to edit Shakespeare could be ignorant of the use of those words in 
those senses. He takes three pages to show that dezonian (“ Under which king, 


35 
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bezonian—speak or die!”) is obviously used by Pistol simply as a thrasonical 
phrase of martial contempt for the bucolic mind, the word having been used in 
Shakespeare’s time to mean a rustic, clownish person. This also was well 
known. In the New England edition dezonian is compared to pleedb, the cadet 
cant of West Point; and in Cotgrewe’s Dictionary, a well-known authority to 
all Shakespearian scholars, ¢riguerel/es is defined as “ slender and small chitter- 
lings or links, also a rascal companie or a roguish crue of base and rude dezoni- 
ans, ignorant clowns, scoundrels, thag-rags.” 
The obscure compound, fender-hefted, in Lear’s speech, 


Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness, 


is explained by the reviewer as meaning “tender bodied, delicately-organized, 
or, more literally, finely-fleshed,” because eft means handle, and tender-hefted 
must be finely sheathed. A most manifest mare’s-nest, and one at which every 
editor of Shakespeare must have looked, and passed by on the other side. Lear’s 
thought has no reference to Regan’s body, but to her soul. What had her body 
or her beauty to do with giving her over to harshness? There is probably a 
misprint of tender-hearted, although we all shun such a simple relief of our diffi- 
culty, and linger in the sweet obscurity of sender-hefted. 

Of a like superfluousness are the pages which this writer gives up to showing 
the meanings of bath, lurch, hilding, and zany, all of which are well known to 
every competent English scholar. For instance, he is at much pains to show, by 
argument and illustration, that zany means “not so much a buffoon and mimic 
as the obsequious follower of a buffoon and the attenuated mime of a mimic.” 
Had he turned to the New England edition, published twelve years ago, he would 


have found the following note on “ Twelfth Night,” Act I., Se. 5: 

—No better than fools’ zanies. Those who have happened to see an old New England Primer with 
the cut of a zany for the Z, need not be told that Donce was wrong in saying that the zany was the fool’s 
bauble. A zany was a fooi’s fool, or a clown that followed a tumbier and vaulter. His representative is to be 
found in the modern circus. 


And in Duffeet’s poems (A. D. 1676) are the following lines: 


These shallow designs and the p'ots that you cast 
Can never prevail on.a woman that’s chaste. 
It such humorous folly can raise love in any, 


Scaramouch will be sooner preferred than his zany. 
—p. 60. 


With this more than sufficient notice of an article, which is the fruit of learn- 
ing and critical ability, but which has received much more attention than was 
due to the novelty of the opinions or the illustrations of Shakespeare that it pre- 
sented, I pass to the consideration of a few passages in the text upon which 
there possibly remains some little to be said. 

In “the Comedy of Errors,” Act 1V., Sc. 4, Dromio of Ephesus says to his 
master, who has reproached him with being sensible to nothing but blows, like 
an ass—“ I am an ass indeed: you may prove it by my long ears.” The point 
of Dromio’s reply depends upon a pronunciation which yet survives among peo- 
ple of his class in England, who pronounce ears, years. The context shows this 
plainly ; for Dromio goes on to say, “I have served him from the hour of my 
nativity to this instant, and have received nothing but blows.” The Cambridge 
editors would print ’ezv, making an elision of y. But this is quite unnecessary, 
as it would also be futile in bringing out the little joke of the speech. For that 
purpose it is only necessary to pronounce ears as the Cambridge editors must 
hear it pronounce: by the college scouts every day. 

Dogberry says of Goodman Verges (“ Much Ado about Nothing,” Act IIL, 
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Sc. 5) that he is “honest as the skin between his brows.” It has been remarked 
that Shakespeare uses here a very strange and not a very forcible comparison. 
But Shakespeare is responsible only for putting into Dogberry’s mouth a com- 
parison common among people of his condition, in Elizabeth’s reign and before. 
So in “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” written by John Still, about 1570, we find the 
line: 
I am as trew, I wold thou knew, as the skin between thy brows. 

Why the skin between the brows furnished this comparison is past my conjec- 
ture. But it is worthy of observation that in many passages which are made the 
ground of charges of obscurity against Shakespeare's style, or of corruption against 
the text of his plays, we have doubtless merely the idiom, the slang, the cant, or 
the forgotten proverbial sayings of his day. It is not worth while to give a great 
deal of time to the elucidation of any but the first of these. 

Moreover, according to the rule, almost without exception, that to him that 
hath it shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away that which 
he hath, Shakespeare is credited with much wit and some wisdom that is not 
his. An instance of this is Dogberry’s famous apophthegm, “ Comparisons are 
odorous.” ‘The humor of the blunder is Blakespeare’s but the saying is to be 
found in contemporary authors, and notably in the following passage from the 
first chapter of the second part of ** Don Quixote :” 

é Y es posible que wuesa merced no sabe que las comparaciones que se hacen de ingenio 4 ingenio, de valor 
4 valor, de hermosura 4 hermosura, y de linage 4 linage, son siempre odiosas y mal recebidas? 
z.é., Is it possible that your honor does not know that comparisons made be- 
tween genius and genius, courage and courage, beauty and beauty, birth and 
birth, are always odious and ill received? This part of “ Don Quixote” was 
not published until fifteen years after the publication of “Much Ado about 
Nothing ;” but Cervantes, doubtless, was not indebted to Shakespeare even for 
the word odious. The adage, we may be sure, was common to all Europe. 

In “Love’s Labours Lost” the name of Armado’s page has been always 
printed Afoth, even in the New England edition, in which, however, it was as- 
serted and maintained that the proper spelling and pronunciation of the name is 
Mote; the comparison intended being not to the insect but to the mote of the 
sunbeam. This was shown on the one hand by the following passage from the 
same play, in which Shakespeare spelled mote, moth : 

You found his moth, the King your moth did see, 


and this from King John, Act IV., Sc. 1: 


Hubert. None but to lose your eyes. 
Arthur. O heaven, that there were but a moth in yours! 
This spelling is consequent upon the pronunciation of /4 as ¢ in Shakespeare’s 
time, which was asserted in the New England edition, to be denied stoutly in 
several quarters, by Mr. Marsh among others ; but he having become convinced 
of the soundness of the opinion in question, with his usual candor, acknowledged 
his error. In support of the change which I propose in the passage which is the 
occasion of this note, I cite the following passage from a MS. of the fifteenth 
century : 
Cast the beame out of thine owne eye, then thou maiest see a mothe in another man’s. 
—Reriquia Antiqua, I. 207. 
In the scene in which Mote (or Moth) first appears, he himself makes a pun 
which rests upon the very pronunciation of #4 to which he owes his ambiguous 
name. Armado is seeking justification for his passion for Jacqucnetta by asking 
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for examples of great men who have been in love. Mote suggests Samson, and 
adds that the woman that he loved was of “ sea-water-green” complexion. Ar- 
mado then says that Samson must have “surely affected her for her wit.” To 
which the page replies, “It was so, sir; for she had a green wit.” What does 
this reply mean? Nothing to us; unless we remember, what every one of 
Shakespeare’s audience knew, that in their time withe was pronounced wit. 
Delilah’s “green wit” was not only the wit that Armado had in mind, but the 
green withes with which she bound Samson when she sought to betray him to 
the Philistines. 

The same play has (Act IV., Sc. 3), according to the folio, the following lines: 

For where is any author in the world 

Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye? 
Here Mr. Collier’s annotated folio gave us “ Teaches such /earning,” etc., which 
reading is taken into the text of the New England edition. The reading of the 
folio leaves the context without meaning, a defect which is remedied by the read- 
ing brought forward by Mr. Collier. The correction seems to me to be sup- 
ported by the following passage ia Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays— 
a book there is good reason for believing that Shakespeare read, and a passage 
from which he paraphrased in ‘The Tempest.” It is at least probable that he 
had this one in mind when writing “ Love’s Labours Lost.” 

The company of faire and society of honest women is likewise a sweet commerce to me. Nam nos quoque 

oculos eruditos habemus: for we also have learned eyes. 

In the first scene of the last act of the same play is a speech that has troubled 
all the modern editors and commentators. The pretentious Armado, speaking 
to Holofernes, says : 

Sir, the King is a noble gentleman, and my familiar, I do assure you, very good friend. For what is in- 
ward between us, let it pass I do beseech thee, remember thy courtesy ; I beseech thee apparel thy head, etc. 
What is the meaning of “remember thy courtesy ?” Malone argued that Shakes- 
peare must have written “remember of thy courtesy,” but keep on your hat— 
a change which Mr. Dyce pronounced absolutely necessary ; and this correction 
was generally adopted. In the Boston edition, however, “remember thy cour- 
tesy” is supposed to be addressed to Costard, and “apparel thy head” to Hol- 
ofernes—an apprehension of the passage which I am now convinced is entirely 
wrong. Armado is boasting of the King’s familiarity with him, and the words 
“I do beseech thee,” etc., in both instances are his reports of the King’s inclina- 
tion to treat him without ceremony. 

But what does “remember thy courtesy” meah? Clearly, put on your hat. 
Mr. Howard Stauntoy has pointed out the following instances of the use of this 
phrase, which are decisive as to its meaning: 

To me, sir! What do you mean? Pray you remember your court’sy. [Reads.] “‘ To his most se- 
lected friend, Master Edward Knowell.””. What might the gentleman’s name be, sir, that sent it? Nay, pray 


you be cover’d. 
-Every Man 1n His Humour, Act L., Se. 1. 


I pray you be remembered, and cover your head, 
—Lusty JuvENTus. 


And when Hamlet, after saying to the water-fly, Osric, “ Put your bonnet to his 
right use: ’tis for the head,” adds, “I beseech you remember—” and is inter- 
rupted, it seems clear that his completed speech would have been, “I beseech 
you, remember your courtesy.” The phrase in question was therefore a conven- 
tional one for, be covered. But why? The removal of the hat was regarded, in 
Shakespeare's time even more than it is now, as a mark of courtesy. Here isa 
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question which might have better engaged the attention of the Edinburgh re- 
viewer than most of those he did consider. I am unable to offer any explana- 
tion of the phrase which is acceptable even to myself. I can only suggest that 
the difficulty lies not in courtesy, but in some peculiar and, perhaps, elliptical use 
of the word remember. 
In the first scene of “ The Merchant of Venice” is the following passage in 
a speech by Bassanio: 
In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
‘The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth. 
“To find the other forth” bas been pronounced by an accomplished critic of 
Shakespeare’s language, “neither English nor sense.” It is, to be sure, some- 
what strange to us, but it is both English and sense, although the simple expla- 
nation of it has not been given. Forth is used thus in Frobisher’s account of 
his voyage, A. D. 1578: 
On the other side the company a shoare feared that the captayne, havyng lost his shyppe, came fo seek 


JSorth the fleete ior his reliefe in his poore pinesse. 
—Hakcouyt Society’s Ep., p. 270. | 


And in “The Comedy of Errors,” Act I., Sc. 2, we have, “ Who failing there Zo 
find his fellow forth.” Plainly, in all these examples, for¢/ is equivalent to out ,; 
to seek forth is to seek out, as we now say; to find forth is to find out. The 
connection of the ideas expressed by both the words is clear. That which goes 
forth goes out. The phrase is interesting as an example of the strangeness and 
the obscurity that may be the consequence of the use of a common word in a 
sense which, although it is quite closely connected with its radical meaning, is a 
little removed trom that to which it is generally limited. 

The merry Gratiano illustrates a great change that has taken place in the 
manners and customs of our daily life during the last two hundred years, when, 
assuring his patron that he will assume the airs of a pattern of sobriety, he 
says to Bassanio, never trust me more if | do not 

—while grace is saying, hootl mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh and say Amen, 
Nothing would seem ruder to us than for a party of gentlemen to sit down to 
table with their hats on. But such was the practice in the best society of 
Shakespeare’s time—the hat being removed only by the more punctilious while 
grace was said, and then resumed. John Florio says, in his ‘Second Fruites,” 
“Let us make a law that no man put off his hat or capatthetable. . . . 
This is a kinde of courtesie and ceremonie rather to be avoided than otherwise 
at table.” Hence we see that the removal of the hat at table was regarded as a 
mark of extreme fastidiousness, or perhaps of exceeding deference to some 
eminent person. 

In “The Taming of the Shrew,” Act III., Sc. 2, Biondello, describing the 
wretched horse on which Petruchio went to wed Katharine, says of him that he 
was “ possessed with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine.” What “ mose 
in the chine” means no editor has attempted to show. The difficulty !s caused 
by a slight corruption of the text. We should read “ mourn in the chine,” as 
the following passage in Urquhart’s translation of “ Rabelais ” shows: 


In our Abbey we never study, for fear of the mumps, which disease in horses is called mourning in the 


chine, —Book I., Chap. 39. 


The following passage in “The Winter’s Tale,” Act II1., Sc. 2, has been 
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made the subject of much not very fruitful comment. Hermione speaks, address- 


ing Leontes : 
I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court how I was in your grace, 

How merited to be su: since he came 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 

Have strained, etc., etc. 
The difficulty is in the word uacurrent, for which a sense in accordance with the 
context has not been discovered. It was suggested in the New England edition 
that the passage is corrupt in the word wacurrent; and I am inclined to the 
opinion that we should read “ with what encounter so occurrent.” There isa 
hint of such a use of occurrent in the following whimsical passage in “ The Op- 
ticke Glass of Humors:” 


Another ridiculous foole of Venice thought his shoulders and butteckes were made of glasse, wherefore 


he shunned all occurrents, and never durst sit down to meat. 
—P. 139. 


In the fourth act of the same play the clown, attempting to check the chatter- 
ing of Mopsa, Dorcas, and the other shepherdesses, cries, according to the folio, 
“Clamour your tongues, and not a word more.” C/amour is retained by the 
Cambridge editors, and by some others; but it cannot be correct. Charm, 
chamber, chommer, clammer, and chawmer have been brought forward as emen- 
dations, of which the first is far the best. But it substitutes one syllable for two, 
and leaves our unaccounted for. The word for which c/amour is a slight mis- 
print is probably chamdre, which appears twice in Udall’s “Apophthegms of 
Erasmus,” where the context assures us of its meaning: 


For critics menaced and thretened him that oneless he chawmbred his tongue in season, etc. . . 


pair or chambre the tauutinge of his tongue. 
—Book I. 


In “ Richard II.,” Act IIL, Sc. 4, is a passage which has given occasion for 
much conjectural emendation. A gardener says of Bolingbroke: 
O, what pity is it 
That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his land 
As we this gardent We, at time of year, 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit trees, 
Lest being over proud with sap, etc. 
What is the meaning of “at time of year,” in which reading all the old copies, 
folios and quartos, concur? Should we not read at time of vere, 7. ¢., ver— 
spring, the time when trees are proud with sap. That emendation would be 
supported by the following passage in Skelton’s verses on Time: 
The rotys take theyr sap in time of vere, 
In time of somer flowers fresh and grene, 
In time of harvest men their corne shere, 
In time of .wynter the north wynde waxeth kene, 
So bytterly bytinge the flowres be not sene. —l. 24-28. 
Here we have in time of vere, summer, harvest, winter. The inducement to 
take vere into the text is very great. But compare the following passage from 
Andrew Borde’s “ Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge :” 
In the forest of St. Leonardes, in Southsex, there dothe never sing nightingale, although the foreste 
rounde aboute in time of year is replenyshed with nightingales. 
But y being an easy misprint of v, particularly in black-letter, may not the 
same error have been committed in Borde and in Shakespeare? These sugges- 
tions were made in the New England edition. 


Falstaff exclaims (King Henry 1V., Part I., Act IV., Sc. 3), “Shall I not 
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take mine ease in mine inn, but I shall have my pocket pick’d,” and the phrase 
“take mine ease in mine inn” has been regarded as an instance ot Shakespeare’s 
curious felicity of expression, like “discourse of reason,” “comparisons are 
odious,” and others ; whereas, like them, it is a mere familiar phrase of his period, 
used by him without thought, and as matter of course. Archbishop Cranmer, in 
his “ Confutation of Unwritten Verities,” published A. D. 1532, has this passage : 


—What should he neede to toile herein himselfe? or why shoulde he not, like a gentleman, take his ease 
in his inne? 

—P- 74- 

It has been clearly enough shown that sack, which some folk would have it, 
was a mixture, like metheglin, for instance—was nothing more or less than sherry 
wine ; but the following quaint passage from Howell’s letters, written about 1645, 
is not only confirmatory on this point, but an interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of toping among our forefathers : 

—For Sherries and Malagas well mingled pass for Canaries, in most tavernes, more often than Canary it- 
self. . . . When Sacks and Canaries were brought in first among us they were us’d to be drunk in Aqua- 
vita measures; and ’twas held fit only for those to drink of them that carried their legs in their hands, their 
eyes upon their noses, and an almanack in their bones. But now they go down every one’s throat, young and 


old, like milk. 
—Book IL. p. 54 


The mention of Adonis’s gardens in “ Henry VI.,” Part I., Act I., Sc. 6, gave 
Bentley the opportunity of remarking that there is no authority for the existence 
of any such gardens, in Greek or Latin writers ; the «voz Aj wvidos being mere 
pots of earth planted with a little fennel and lettuce, which were borne by women 
on the feast of Adonis, in memory of the lettuce-bed where Venus laid her 
lover. But Spenser, writing before Shakespeare, says: 


But well I wote by tryale that this same 
All other pleasant places doth excell, 
And called is by her lost lover’s name, 
The Garden of Adonis, faire renown’d by fame. 


Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent 
Into the world. 


—Fagriz Queen, Book IIT., Canto 6, St. 29, 36. 


And the scholar-poet, Milton, calls Eden (Paradise Lost, 1X., 440), “ Spot more 
delicious than those gardens feigned, or of revived Adonis,” etc. 

But, after all, Shakespeare, or the author of the First Part of “ King Henry 
VI.,” whoever he was, whether from knowledge or by chance, was more correct, 
or rather less incorrect, than Spenser or Milton. He does not speak of the gar- 
dens of Adonis as a place, or as a spot: he only compares speedily redeemed 
promises to “‘ Adonis’s gardens, that one day bloomed and fruitful were the next.” 
So Plato says in his Phaedrus: 

Now do you think that a sensible husbandman would take the seed which he valued, and, wishing to pro- 
duce a harvest, would seriously, after the summer had begun, scatter it in the gardens of Adonis for the 
pleasure of seeing it spring up and look green in a week? 

In the Second Part of “King Henry VI.,” Act I. Sc. 3, one of several peti- 
tioners awaiting the entrance of the Duke of Suffolk says: 

My masters, lets’s stand close: my Lord Protector will come this way by and by, and then we may de- 
liver our supplications in the quill. 

What is meant by “in the quill?” Mr. Singer and Mr. Dyce suggested that 
we should read “ in the quoil,” coil, confusion. In the New England edition “in 
the quill” is accepted as equivalent to in manuscript, as in type would be of in 
print. The Collier folio gave “in sequel,” which Mr. Collier adopted. Buta 
correspondent of the London “ Atheneum” (Feb. 27, 1864) cited “ Ainsworth’s 
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Dictionary,” Ed. 1773, as authority for accepting “in the quill” as a phrase 
equivalent to ex compacto agere, to do together. This interpretation of the pas- 
sage is supported by the following lines of a Roxburghe Ballad, my particular 
reference to which has been mislaid. 

Thus those females were all in a guill 

And following on in their pastime still. 

One of the strangest and, at first sight, most puzzling uses of a very common 
word by Shakespeare occurs in the last line of the following passage of “ King 
Henry VIII.,” Act 1., Sc. 1, in which Buckingham is raving at Wolsey for the 
manner in which he made up the list of those who were to accompany Henry to 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. The passage, like many in this play, bears the 
marks of haste and carelessness. 

He makes up the file 

Of all the gentry; for the most part such 

To whom as great a charge as little honour 

He meant to lay upon ; and his own letter 

The honourable board of council out, 

Must fetch him in he papers. 
It has been proposed to read “¢he papers,” “he faupers,” and “he prefers.” 
But papers has been accepted by some editors as a verb, the consequent mean- 
ing of the line being—must fetch him in whom he, Wolsey, puts upon paper. 
It has been objected that such a use of fafer is unprecedented, and without sup- 
port of any example. This is of small consequence ; Shakespeare did not wait 
upon precedent: but the following line from “ Albion’s England” supplies the 
needless authority, and supports the received text and this interpretation of it: 

Set is the soveraigne sunne, did shine when papered last our penne. 
—Book X1V., Chap. 86, Ed. 1606, 

Shakespeare’s wisest play, and that also in which he shows most acquaintance 
with classical literature, is “ Troilus and Cressida.” In the best scene of this 
play, the third of the third act, is the following speech: 

This is not strange, Ulysses ; 
The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others’ eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going irom itself; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Salutes each other with each other’s form, 
For speculation turns not to itself, 


Till it hath travelled and is mirrored there 
Where it may see itself. ‘his is not strange at all. 


The old copies in the last line but one have “is married there.” The read- 
ing “is mirrored there” was found on the margins of Mr. Collier’s second folio 
and of Mr. Singer’s, and was adopted in the New England edition. This was 
done upon the merits of the emendation alone. It seems to be required. But it 
is confirmed, made imperative it would seem, by the following passage in Plato’s 
“First Alcibiades,” which, however, I bring forward here not chiefly for fhat 
purpose, but to direct attention toa similarity of thought and expression between it 
and Achilles’s speech, which seems quite inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that Shakespeare was acquainted with what Plato wrote. 


We may take the analogy of the eye. The eye sees not itself, but from some other thing ; for instance, a 
mirror. But the eye can see itself also by reflection in an another eye; not by looking at any other part of a 
man, but at the eye only. 


Whewell, in his note on this passage, commends its beauty, but makes no al- 
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lusion whatever to the passage in “ Troilus and Cressida,” in which the self-same 
thought is expressed. It occurs also in “ Julius Caesar,” Act I., Sc. 2. 

No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 

But by reflection by some other thing. 

Few of the obscure passages in Shakespeare have been more discussed, and 
according to my present judgment more fruitlessly and needlessly discussed, 
than that in “ Romeo and Juliet,” Act IIIL., Sc. 2, in which Juliet says: 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

‘That runaway’s eyes may wink, etc. 
Those who care to know my opinion of this passage must seek it, not in 
“Shakespeare’s Scholar,” but in the note in the New England edition, I refer 
to it now only because several correspondents have brought to my attention a 
change recently proposed by Mr. Mcllvaine, who would read, 


That sun-aweary eyes may wink, etc. 


After considering carefully all that has been urged in favor of this emendation, 
I am obliged to say, in response to my correspondents, that of all the proposed 
changes in this passage that are at all plausible, this is the least acceptable, if I 
know anything of Shakespeare’s way of thinking and writing. 
Hamlet’s first soliloquy opens thus: 
O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew, 


Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-siaughter ! 


And in “Cymbeline,” Act III., Sc. 4, Imogen says, 


Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. 

Here are two very particular assertions of the existence of a specific prohibi- 
tion of suicide by Divine law. Shakespeare may have known the Bible, as he 
knew all other things in his day knowable, so much better than | do, that I may 
not without presumption question what he says with regard to it. But I have 
not been able to discover any such specific prohibition. Perhaps some of my 
readers have been, or may be, more successful. 

In the play last mentioned (Act 1V., Sc. 2) Guiderius and Arviragus being 
about to bury the sleeping Imogen, whom they take for dead, Arviragus says, 

Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the East 
My father hath a reason for it. cecscocce 

This reason has not been shown, and in the New England edition the lack 
of explanation was merely pointed out without any attempt to supply it. But 
the reason was that the British people, whom our Anglo-Saxon, and pagan, fore- 
fathers supplanted, were Christians: and antiquarians now determine the nation- 
ality of ancient sepulchral remains in England by the direction of the graves in 
which they are found. If the graves are oriented, the remains are those of An- 
cient Britons ; if not, of Anglo-Saxons or Danes. But how did this man, Shakes- 


peare, know all these things ? 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 


T this time when one of our most eloquent writers is advocating the cause 
of Lady Byron, and bespeaks the sympathy of all in her behalf, a few facts 
relating to the Countess Guiccioli may not be uninteresting to the public. 


Teresa Gamba was the daughter of a nobleman of ancient family but moder- 
ate means, in Ravenna, a city of the Roman States; she was one of ten children. 
Placed in a convent, of which her aunt was Abbess, until the age of nine; she 
was then removed to the establishment of Santa Chiara at Faenza, kept bya 
lady of scientific acquirements and conducted on the most liberal principles as 
regarded study—so much so that after a few years it was suppressed. Italian 
literature in particular was studied profoundly. It is probable that the early bias 
given to her mind for her native literature was the cause of her inducing Lord 
Byron to write “ The Prophecy of Dante,” the dedication of which is as follows: 


Lady ! if for the cold and cloudy clime 
Where I was born, but where I would not die, 
Of the great poet-sire of Italy 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme, 
Harsh Runic copy of the South’s sublime, 
Tuov art the cause ; and, howsoever I 
Fall short of his immortal harmony, 
Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime. 
Thou, in the pride of beauty and of youth, 
Spakest ; and for thee to speak and be obey’d 
Are one ; but only in the sunny South 
Such sounds are utter’d, anc such charms display’d, 
So sweet a language from so fair a mouth— 
Ah | to what effort would it not persuade ? 


Teresa remained at Faenza until the age of fifteen: her cousin, the young 
Marquis Cavalli, seeing her then for the first time, declared that he would have 
no other wife: his father, fearing that the young man would not be denied, sent 
him off to travel, and threw the whole weight of his influence in favor of a suitor 
who had just presented himself as a candidate for the hand of the young, por- 
tionless Teresa, a Venetian nobleman of fine presence, great wealth and courteous 
address, the Count Guiccioli. Although a widower of fifty-five, he was still suf- 
ficiently attractive to win many a fair one! Disreputable stories had been whis- 
pered about him, it is true; his first wife,a great heiress but no beauty, had been 
neglected, and by this neglect had been led to seek elsewhere for the affection 
which she did not find at home; she was banished to a far-off castle and her 
place filled by a woman with whom he lived in open adultery until the decgase 
of his Countess, when he married her: she was now dead, and hoping to have 
an heir, his choice fell upon the young Teresa, ' 

Taken from her boarding school, she was told that Count Guiccioli was to be 
her husband! Upon remarking that he seemed too old for her, her mother told 
her that there was more chance for happiness with a man of that age than a 
younger one, and if she were to marry again herself, she would select him. The 
young girl thought that if her mother would act likewise, all must be right; and 
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she was led to the altar, an indifferent if not an unwilling bride. The newly- 
married couple went immediately to Venice, and the next night after her arrival 
they spent an evening at the Countess Benzoni’s. The bride, just emerged from 
girlhood, was far too timid to look around at the assembled company, and as some 
of the party adjourned to look at a statue by Canova, a gentleman who stood 
near the youthful countess offered his arm to conduct her into the next room. 
Who it was she did not know, nor did she once raise her eyes to look at him. 
Upon her return home, her husband asked her what she thought of the young 
English lord, who was, moreover, the great poet of the day. “I did not see 
him,” was her naive answer. 

How little felt those two as they unconsciously stepped from one room to an- 
other, arm in arm that evening, that both had then met their destiny! Eight 
months after they met again, and again it was in poetical, dreamy Venice. 
Count Guiccioli was a man who desired the constant excitement of society, and 
his young wife was obliged perforce to accompany him, although she had but 
little taste for large assemblages. It was an evening when at a friend's, the 
Countess Abrizzi’s, there was to be a social reunion after the opera; the girlish 
countess had begged hard to be excused from attending ; she even shed tears at 
being obliged to yield. Did some mysterious power whisper in her ear that 
that night she would become acquainted with one who would influence her entire 
existence? that from that night, in every clime, by every people who would be 
entranced by the witchery of that poet’s pen, her name would be mingled in- 
separably with his memory, and that her image would live in that saddened 
heart, till it throbbed its last in that Greece for which he so nobly gave his life. 

As she entered the room, her eye fell upon a gentleman who sat apart, con- 
versing with an English friend (Scctt), and she has told me that she felt an 
electric thrill as she looked upon him, for the stranger seemed to her as a being 
of another sphere. “ Never,” I have heard her exclaim, “did I see a beauty so 
perfect as Lord Byron’s! I thought then that perhaps it was my want of ac- 
quaintance with the world that made me think him so charming, but I have since 
seen men of every rank and clime, I have compared all, and I have never seen 
his equai!” 

But to return to our salon at the Countess Abrizzi’s. There were but few 
present, and the hostess begged Lord Byron to allow her to present him to the 
fair young countess. He playfully, but repeatedly, refused ; but at length the 
urgency of the lady, joined to the entreaties of his friend Scott, prevailed. When 
Count Guiccioli came to lead his wife to her carriage, Byron was still at her 
side, and Teresa Guiccioli was awakening to all the intoxicating and delicious 
sensation of first love. 

She must at this time have been enfinently beautiful ; rather below than above 
middle height, fully but exquisitely formed, a complexion of dazzling white- 
ness, features of faultless regularity, hair of that golden tint Titian so loved to 
paint floating in luxuriant masses about her dimpled shoulders, and a childlike 
smile displaying teeth of the greatest beauty and regularity; add to this the 
gayest and most amiable of tempers joined toa highly cultivated mind, and who 
can wonder that Byron, driven from his own hearth-stone and forbidden the sight 
of his dearly-cherished child, should have become enthralled, and that, the young 
countess, unlearned in the ways of the world, the acquaintance of the young 
Englishman encouraged to the utmost by her husband, should have learned to 
look with eager interest for the presence of him who, when he chose, could exer- 
cise a personal fascination few could resist? Time passed on, and Count 
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Guiccioli returned to Ravenna, where he had large possessions. Of course, his 
young countess accompanied him, but not the same gay, light-hearted being as 
before. The passionate love that is so easily nurtured under an Italian sky, 
filled every fibre of her being, and without the society of Byron, to which she had 
been daily accustomed in Venice, she drooped and fell ill. Byron, whose un- 
happy experience in all matters pertaining to love made him fearful of entirely 
yielding to the influence of this passion, at last resolved to let his heart alone be 
master, and started for Ravenna; the fair countess revived, and many happy 
hours were spent by them, for the Count courted his society, and public opinion 
in Italy was very lenient to that kind of liaison. But Teresa’s soul was too 
undivided in her love for Byron to allow even a semblance of wearing another 
yoke, and she prevailed upon her relations to intercede with Pope Pius VII, 
and obtained a separation from her husband, which was the nearest ap- 
proach to a divorce the church permitted. From that hour, until his departure 
for Greece on his heroic but ill-fated expedition, his love never wavered. After 
his death, a locket containing a long, glossy curl, with their united initials, at- 
tached to a heavy hair chain, also woven from her lovely tresses, was found 
round his neck, and concealed next to his person. 

Of Byron's faithful love for the Countess Guiccioli, few would doubt, could 
they read, as I have done, every line he ever wrote to her, even the most trifling 
note, trom the time he first met her in Venice until the last words penned at 
Missolonghi, a few days before his death. It seems as if he had at length found 
a haven of rest after his buffeting with the world. Her great desire to learn 
English was always combated by him, for love in that tongue brought too many 
bitter recollections ; he wrote Italian with all the beauty and fire of Petrarch and 
Tasso, 

Moore came to spend a last evening before his return to England. Byron 
went to his room, and being absent some little time, the Countess went to see 
what kept him; she met him on the landing with a bag full of papers, and with 
a radiant face he said to her, 

“Here is what will justify me before the world! Moore will take them to 
England with him, and when I die; I shall be known as I really was.” 

The bag contained his autobiography, which Moore allowed, in so cowardly 
a manner, to be destroyed. The Countess never ceased regretting that she had 
not understood English at that time, that she might, at least to a degree, have 
replaced them by memory. 

The news of his death gave her a shock from which she did not recover for 
years ; she refused to accept the ten thousand pounds left to her by Byron in his 
will, and mourned long and deeply for him. Atter a while she visited England, 
where she was made much of by the literary circles of Lady Blessington and 
Lady Morgan, then the pleasantest in London, She finally settled quietly in 
Paris, and in 1840 Count Guiccioli died, leaving her an income of thirty thou- 
sand francs a year. 

In 1847, she married the Marquis de Boissy, a widower, a peer of France 
under Louis Philippe and a senator under the Empire, although belonging to 
one of the old Legitimist families, and his only daughter married to the Prince 
de Leon, heir to the Dukedom of Rohan. He was very wealthy, but very eccen- 
tric; they, however, lived together harmoniously until his death in 1866, 

As a woman, the Marquise de Boissy is still charming and lovable, and one 
of the most quietly-erudite woman in Europe. Time has touched her witha 
gentle hand, and one easily recognizes how exquisite must her beauty have been 
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at seventeen, when she first saw Byron. During the revolution of 1848 her 
salon was the only one that could be called a “ sa/on” in those troublous times. 
Intimate with the Bonapartes from their youth, connected with “the Faubourg” 
through her husband, all shades of politics were represented around her hearth- 
stone: there were seen Prince Louis Napoleon, then candidate for the Presi- 
dency, Lamartine, Montalembert, Emile de Girardin, the Papal Nuncio, and 
others of opinions equally diverse. The dinners were famous in gastronomic 
annals, and most of the European notabilities have partaken of them. The 
Marquis’s Anglophobia was well known, but it never interfered with his hospi- 
tality. Lord Malmesbury, Richard Cobden, and other eminent Englishmen, 
have been guests in the hotel of the Cité de Londres. 

One of their evening reunions was a sight to be remembered—one saw Eu- 
rope typified at a glance. I have seen in that salon “the Faubourg” repre- 
sented by the Prince and Princess de Leon, the Princess de Craon and her daugh- 
ter, Mademoiselle de Beauvan, the Marquis du Hallay-Coetquen and his two 
daughters, the Duchess de la Tremouille and her daughters, the Princesses di 
Torremuzza and de Mouléai, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, and the Papal 
Legate. The Empire by the Marquis and Marquise d’Hautpool, M. and Mme. 
Troplong, the Baronne Pons de Wagner, lectrice to the Empress, Marshal Can- 
robert, various members of the Bonaparte family, and, e” somme, all the court 
circle. England lent her quota, too. The Countess of Harrington and her daugh- 
ter, the Lady Geraldine Stanhope, Lady John Somerset, Lord and Lady Gray 
of Gray, Lord and Lady Gort and daughters, the Queen’s chaplain, Rev. John 
Barton, and lady, and many others, titled and untitled ; in fact, it was one of the 
best foreign houses to meet nice English people. Of Italians, there were 
present Ubaldino Peruzzi, the statesman, and his very clever wife, the savant 
Matteucci, the hostess’s stepdaughter, the Marquise Guiccioli, belonging to one 
of the princely Roman families, with the Marquis, her husband ; Spain lent her 
presence in the persons of the young and beautiful Duchess of Medina-Ceeli 
and the Duke; Poland, the Prince and Princess Ladislas Czartoriski; and 
Russia, her Ambassador, Count Kisseleff; Art, as pursued by the fair sex 
most successfully by the Princess Colonna, the sculptress, and that clever ama- 
teur painter, the Russian Baronne de Meyendorff. Journalists and poets were 
always present in great force. In fact, it would take too long to enumerate the 
bright particular stars who throng her rooms on one of her reception nights, 
among whom some of our fair countrywomen are not the least admired. 

Well known to all is the fair hostess’s fidelity to the lover of her youth. Ev- 
ery one who admires Byron is especially welcomed by her; those who decry him, 
coldly received. No word of blame is ever ailowed to be spoken in her presence ; 
every memento of him is carefully preserved—a sketch of his yacht Bolivar, the 
copy of “Corinne” in which he wrote the letter familiar to all readers of Moore’s 
“Life of Byron,” carefully covered with velvet, and her two large portfolios 
with his manuscripts of various kinds (among which are five cantos of “ Don 
Juan,” one of “Childe Harold,” “ The Prophecy of Dante,” “ Beppo,” “ Manfred,’ 
and others) are packed in a large box, which is always in the room, and is car- 
ried with her in her annual journeys to Italy, she never allowing it to be out of 
sight. 

Her book, published in 1868, gives her own view of Lord Byron. She con- 
sidered it a duty, before his death, to do all in her power to solicit an impartial 
opinion of him from the world. 





ASCETICISM, OR THE SANCTUARY OF ST. FRANCIS. 


O appreciate the practical operation of medizval asceticism in causing 
men to rely on physical wretchedness and mental inanity as the accepted 
tokens of divine favor, it is well to visit one of its noted sites. An eminent in- 
stance in point is the Sanctuary of St. Francis, built high up a mountain ravine 
a few miles above Assisi. The Saint himself was not one of those vagabond 
hermits, whose sanctity consisted of dirt, emaciation, idleness, and senseless be- 
wailing, but he was an efficient reformer, doing much good work in his day. 
Whether or not his institutions were the best means then possible of improving 
the lives of the people, we need not discuss. They flourished to a remarkable 
extent, and even now, after so many centuries of radical changes, are conspicu- 
ous, although deprived of all their acquired rights. Our present view of St. 
Francis is not that of the sumptuous, magnificent saint, laid out in more than 
regal pomp among the hierarchs of the Church in the famous convent of his 
own founding, glorified by art as few men have been in virtue of sanctity, but of 
the man he thought himself to be; a mean, despicable being, begging forgive- 
ness of God for every pleasing sensation and even instinct of cleanliness ; 
doing penance, as did St. Catharine, for combing his head; and in all ways 
striving to impress on his soul the conviction that his body was a dangerous and 
filthily-disposed thing. 

The locality was fitly chosen to battle with flesh and Satan. Around and 
above, the mountain is too sterile to nourish any green herb; a stony desola- 
tion shutting in the Sanctuary except in front, which opens on the upper valley 
of the Tiber, until the view is cut off by the opposite Apennines. A grove of 
hardy trees has grown up at the back of the convent, following for a little 
distance the course of the precipitous ravine, which serves as a watercourse 
after severe rains. The edifice itself, built over the original cell of St. Fran- 
cis, tits well the landscape. Judging from the diminutive size of the dormi- 
tories, and indeed all the offices, elbow-room was a forbidden luxury. Some 
were mere caves cut out of the rock, into which no ray of sun could enter. 
Even at noonday my guide took me by the arm to conduct me. The rough 
stone floors were black with the foulness of many generations of unwashed 
friars ; the rude furniture was equally grimy; heavy masses of soot incrusted 
the ceiling of the refectory-kitchen, the only place where fire was ever allowed, 
while throughout, the atmosphere was damp and unpleasant, made worse by the 
odors of foul bodies and fouler clothing. 

Untidy poverty is never sweet even in a rose-embowered cottage ; a rebel- 
lious sewer is expected to breed discontent in the least sensitive nose; rotten 
garbage rightly chastises with fever those who permit it; but no one is com- 
manded to be enamored of them as the essence of divine things. Saints and 
sinners may cordially unite to abate those nuisances. But the old asceticism, 
regarding filth and ignorance as capital virtues, came at last to clothe godliness 
in them. I shivered with disgust at the touch of my pilot, for it seemed to be- 
token impending disease which needs be exorcised at once by fresh air and 
water. For society, each friar had a cat. One of the brethren told me he had 
been sent here seven years before, but felt it was no place for him, as the long, 
humid winters gave him the rheumatism. But “what would you have, sir?” he 
would add, with a sigh of resignation, as if there were no other possibility of 
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dutiful life. But a fatter and more voluble brother, with an ambiguous leer, 
such as a dissolute satyr might have put on when paganism was going to the 
dogs, did the chief honors. 

He took me first to a miraculous well of never-failing water, which flowed 
out of the rock at the intercession of St. Francis, and had such a capacity for 
healing all manner of diseases, that in some years, until the wholesale vagabon- 
dizing was forbidden by the government of Italy, fifteen thousand pilgrims 
visited it from Naples alone, with gifts to the convent. It was also a preventive 
against sickness, and altogether too sacred for the use of the friars, they being 
limited to a precarious supply from another source, which, however, was sufli- 
cient for their few wants of this article. Yet St. Francis, whatever might have 
been his bodily habit, had a profound poetical esteem for water. In his popular 
Canticle of the Sun, composed for the use of the pilgrims, he chants its virtues 
as follows: “ Praised be my Lord for our sister, water, who is very serviceable 
unto us, and humble and precious and c/ean.” No hydropathist could say more 
of it, in fewer and beautifuller words. Undoubtedly those who see religious in- 
stitutions only in their decadence, miss much both of the aroma of their pristine 
piety and the reasons for those severe rules which were the basis of their organic 
usefulness. With an inconsistency of spirit, in relation to this element, which 
seems a marvel in view of the above praise, the Saint predicted great disasters 
in store for the Church of Rome, whenever the usually dry watercourse beneath 
the convent ran abundantly of it. 

Pointing to a deep hole in the rock close by, covered by an iron shutter, the 
leering friar said that was made by the devil, who plunged headlong down it at 
the command of St. Francis, on being foiled in tempting him with carnal per- 
suasions ; and he added, “ the devil has never since been back,” which I doubted. 

There was a mysterious twinkle in the eyes of my ascetic friend, but I could 
not make it out whether it was a sign of ecstatic faith or a feeler to probe my 
opinion of his stories. He exhibited a rude crucifix, kept under glass with other 
relics, in the oratory, which had been worn into polished shapelessness by devout 
kisses. A cardinal, who had been cured by it of a dangerous disease, insisted, 
so he told me, on taking it to Rome with him, where he hung it up by his 
bedside. On awakening the next morning it was missing, and at the same 
instant it was seen back in its old post; concluding the tale with “as you see,” 
and several rapid winks. Another long-armed crucifix in the chapel had boxed 
the ears of a countess who was praying to it in an improper frame of mind; and 
to keep it company there was a loquacious Madonna, extremely ugly and archaic. 

I asked if women by chance ever got inside their fold. Such an event had 
occurred on one occasion, to their infinite horror ; but the sex was not discovered 
until the supposed friar was dying. It was all owing to her intense desire 
to live in such holy company. Women can visit the cell and chapel of St. 
Francis, but must not enter the convent itself. Both cell and chapel are mere 
dens in the rock; the former scarcely long enough for him to have lain down at 
full length on the bare stone floor, which was his only bed, with a billet of wood 
for a pillow. This sybaritic couch, on which he used to lie naked at all seasons, 
is needlessly protected from profane touch by an iron grating. 

On such evidence who can doubt the sincere austerity of the well-intentioned 
but unbalanced saint, or dispute the tendency of asceticism to degrade the 
minds and dishonor the bodies of its disciples? Bad as was the example of St. 
Francis in this respect, it supplanted a worse one, as I was shown on being led 
to the lairs of the hermits who preceded him here. These were literally en- 
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larged snake-holes in the rocks. Some were in positions inaccessible except by 
those whose lives in the wilderness had developed in them some of the forces as 
well as habits of beasts. One consisted of a narrow, inclined tunnel, through 
which rain, wind and snow had free passage. A portion of the side-rock had 
been worn smooth by the crouching body of the occupant, as it rested against it, 
when the water was too deep for him to lie at full length on the floor. This 
covert was about ten feet long by two high and three broad, rough and sharp 
throughout, except in those parts made flat by running water or the callous 
skin of the hermit. Lest anything be wanting to make the human wretched- 
ness complete, solitude and silence, except of the stated prayers, were enjoined 
on this holy ground ; and this kind of life is even now believed by many to be the 
climax of Christian progress. Need one wonder at the erotic or hellish visions 
of St. Anthony, the nude flagellations of St. Jerome, or other vagaries of brains 
and bodies distorted out of all healthy action by asceticism of so stringent a 
character? In principle it was intended to be a reaction against pagan sensu- 
ality; right in idea, but so wrong in practice, that it begot a sensualism of an 
even lower type than that it was intended to overcome. 
J. JACKSON JARVES, 








AN OLD STORY, 


WITH A NEW MORAL, 


ETROLEUM CINDERELLA dances with a pretty fellow, 
P And her pumpkins turn to carriages, her rats to horses fine ; 
Fate strikes grimly on the dial, with a sound of no denial, 
And her satins cease to rustle, and her diamonds cease to shine. 


Forth into the chilly darkness, in her solitude and starkness 
Goes the bloom of dissipation, with no lovely fruit behind ; . 

With no strength condensed in meekness, with no holy nature weakness, 
With no thorn of resolution, with no aftergrowth of mind. 


Back to vermin shrink her horses, on her pale and ghostly courses, 
Rags replace Her recent splendors, unadmired her beauty wanes ; 
She bemoans the mocking fairy who uplifted her unwary 


Through a paltry prize of pleasures, to a multitude of pains. 
JULIA WarRD Howg, 





DRIFT- 


THE BOAT RACE. 

TueE exhibition of superb physical culture 
which Oxford and Harvard oarsmen have 
just. given, makes one dream of a day when 
education, loosed from monastic gyves, will 
be as healthful and happy as it was 2,000 
years ago; or when, still better, a golden 
mean will be struck between the classic and 
ascetic extravagances of bodily culture and 
bodily neglect. Yet, already, intelligent 
men are trembling lest by the new impulse 
towards athletic training, the mds of stu- 
dents shall suffer! I know a College Pro- 
fessor who protests that rowing only stacks 
up potential rheumatism ; and a public man 
who claims (quite in opposition to the fact) 
that college athletes, as a rule, are of feeble 
intellect, and no students. 

It is the old antipathy between cloister 
and gymnasium ; but the former goes down 
in any comparison of intellectual fruits with 
the latter. The monkish mind of the Mid- 
dle Ages was a reflex of the monkish body, 
fettered, flagellated, pinched, driven by force 
to its tasks. The highest ambition of the 
cloister was to comment on the ideas of 
the gymnasium ; its intellectual spirit was 
unoriginative, timorous, painful, and slav- 
ish even when aspiring, while that of the 
gymnasium was fertile, inventive, poetical, 
and its products full of strength, beauty, 
health, grace, and elasticity. The Greeks 
were right in holding that, in general, the 
sound mind could only exist in the sound 
body ; and it has now ceased to be “scep- 
tical” to show their interdependence in 
health and disease. 

The statesmen, poets, orators, historians 
of the world have surpassed the general av- 
erage of humanity in health and strength of 
body as of mind. It is not worth while to 
cite examples or exceptions where a fact 
will hardly be disputed ; but as for the race 
of Englishmen, whenever their great writers 
come to pay us in America a visit, instead 
of seeing “students pale with use of mid- 
night oil,” we commonly find them great, 
hearty, robust gentlemen, able to outfoot 
athletes, and thrash coal-heavers. 

The truth is that it is stupid and short- 
sighted to talk of students “ wasting time” 
in training tor boat-races and ball-matches. 
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Wasting time! they economize it, and turn 
it to miraculons account. They are shrewd- 
er, even as regards future success, to say 
nothing of present enjoyment, than their 
owlish critics. What they are doing is to 
perfect their personal strength, manly car- 
riage, bodily adroitness, grace and ease of 
deportment under trying circumstanceg— 
and this means ower ; it is to gain health, 
which in America means wealth; it is to 
store up working-power, another synonyme 
of wealth, The world is mastered by fine 
physique. The oarsmen who rowed from 
Putney to Mortlake will all, probably, have 
conquered the battle of life before the age 
when it is commonly entered upon. They 
have already filled a place in the world’s ad- 
miration and respect, and have done more 
good to humanity by the silent influence of 
example; than 99 men in 100—and this, too, 
by sheer personal traits, with nothing adven- 
titious except such favoring circumstance 
as attends all successful action. Ifa famous 
“ stroke-oar ” seeks a career in the world, is 
it shut to him on the ground that he has 
“wasted time?” On the contrary, the 
doors of trade and society are flung wide to 
him, when they are slammed in the face of 
a used-up valedictorian. Majestic presence, 
robust health, firm nerve, address, aplomb, 
and self-reliance rule the world; all these 
are taught in athletic exercise. There is an 
exception, no doubt, in behalf of conspic- 
uous genius, which rises superior to a 
puny frame or to any disease—but this 
exception had better be left to take care of 
itself: our laws of life ought not to be based 
on the exception rather than the rule. Ro- 
bust health and physical strength and 
adroitness inspire confidence in great enter- 
prises, while physical feebleness in youth 
begets distrust. What men succeed in 
trade, manufacture, agriculture, art, science, 
literature? Men of strength, health, or 
nerve. It is not, generally, the naturalist 
that has dried himself up together with his 
specimens, or the writer that can be blown 
in the wind like the paper he writes on, or 
the poet that composes with a wet towel on 
his temples, who sways the world. A great 
and illustrious college athlete, even with av- 
erage talent, carries credentials by his com- 
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manding presence, superb health, bodily 
elasticity and grace, to the best society, to a 
fortunate marriage, to troops of friends, to 
power, to the front ranks of trade, to gen- 
eral worldly success. Whether as a sur- 
geon, to whose quick, trained eye and hand 
men trust life and limb; or as the head of 
a factory or mine, or other congregation of 
workmen ; or as engineer or explorer; or 
as an officer in Army or Navy; or asa ped- 
agogue ; or as a lawyer standing before the 
jury-box, or as a merchant among the fine 
body of men that meet on the exchange— 
wherever he is, his physical training is worth 
to him no less than his mental training. 

The Greeks went to an extreme, but it 
was better than our extreme. They divided 
the education of youth into grammar, music, 
and gymnastics, the latter absorbing as 
much time as the other two combined. No 
city but had its gymnasium, which came to 
signify in time a place both for intellectual 
and physical training. Symmetry and 
strength and beauty of body went with vigor 
and health of mind. Sculpture sprang into 
existence—it could not be otherwise—from 
the combination of beautiful form and high 
spirit at which the Greek culture aimed, and 
which was constantly the theme of thought, 
admiration, and imitation for all classes of 
people—as now, the pictures of the Oxford 
and Harvard athletes in our shop-windows 
make the bent-backed clerk straighten for a 
moment in shambling down town, and sigh 
to have his neck out of the collar and his 
body loose from the shafts of counting-room 
drudgery, that he may become a man fair to 
look upon, and glowing with health and re- 
newed youth, 

Here ir, America, and especially in coast- 
wise cities, competitive physical culture is 
needed as an ally of society, books, and art, 
to make head against the woracious mael- 
strom of trade. The demands for educated 
or well-born youth, and the careers always 
open to talent, attract young people to the 
stern business of life while they are yet very 
immature in body and spirit. We are forced, 
in consequence, to condense and cram the 
educational period of life, and physical cul- 
ture is often unwisely dropped in order to 
avoid “ wasting time.” Then, business and 
professions, earlier begun in Ameriea than 
elsewhere, are earlier confining and burden- 
some also. Men are earlier broken down, 
in consequence of hasty schooling and press- 
ing business. The “rising young man of 
40” in Pickwick, who had just got his first 
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brief in court, tells at a stroke the prepara- 
tion that has to be endured in England. We 
in America, with the constant demands of 
growing communities, rush perforce to the 
opposite extreme, whereby a youth of 25 
may be at the head of a great mercantile 
house or overburdened in his profession. 
Fate binds a race designed to subdue and 
eivilize a wild continent down to a toilsome 
life, in which personality becomes subordin- 
ate to public uses, It is not inexplicable 
why America is apt, as a general rule, to be- 
come a land of ill-digested food alike for 
body and brain. In several generations, 
having the benefit of open-air life, with 
abundance of physical exercise on farm or 
in mechanical pursuits, no evil result to 
bodily culture is noticed ; but, in time, in a 
sedentary life, with small share of the phy- 
sical culture and hearty public amusement 
known to other nations, the evils develop, 
and call for remedy. 

It is for this reason that we ought to 
praise physical culture in the older com- 
munities on our Atlantic coast. There are 
many offsets, many compensations, a very 
great deai which can be said on the oppo- 
site side; but any one who notices from 
day to day, in city faces, the wear and tear 
of our city life, is disposed chiefly to urge 
that side of the case whose necessities are 
most appalling. And this is especially due 
to the generation that is to come, which 
may find all surplus of ancestral vigor and 
vitality already sacrificed in the haste to be 


rich, and which accordingly will, unless the 


educational part of life be employed to re- 
pair the loss, start in the race with less 
bodily capital. 

“With adults as with children,” says a 
thoughtful philosopher, “one class enter 
cordially into the game, and whirl with the 
whirling world ; the others have cold hands, 
and remain bystanders ; or are only dragged 
in by the humor and vivacity of those who 
can carry a dead weight. The first wealth 
is health. The advantage of a strong pulse 
is not to be supplied by any labor, art, or 
concert.” Any new and good popular 
movement for base ball, boating, militia 
training, or the like, is to be encouraged, 
also, as a counterpoise,to the narrowing and 
personally selfish tendencies of trade. It 
will, at least, extend one’s rivalries and am- 
bitions from the petty domain of self to in- 
clude the welfare and enjoyment of one’s 
comrades and fellow-workers, and excites a 
corps or company emulation. Whatever 
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adds to the health, strength, and working- 
power of a population is not only personal 
gain, and a means of individual happiness, 
but a fresh addition to that aggressive pub- 
blic force which has made America what it 
is to-day. 


PEDDLERS AND BEGGARS. 


WHOEVER is familiar with the ins and 
outs of New York has been invited, very 
likely, more than once, to notice some form 
of this little petition : 

This Boy is an Orphan, and is trying to sell these 
Books for a living, as he supports his two Little sis- 
ters from his earnings. Will the kind friends help 
this Boy, for this is his only means of support. 

Myron CLARK, 

It has done famous service in its time—that 
little card. Years have passed since this 
writer first saw it, and he has met it mean- 
while a hundred times, on street cars, on fer- 
ries, in highways, in by-ways, by night and by 
day, in the hands of small boys and tall 
boys, thick boys and thin boys, and with 
toys and toy-books and sweet-meats and 
knickknacks, dear at half price, for sale to 
aid the humble plea. The original Orphan 
must now have grown to be a stout man, 
perhaps a family man, who sends out little 
orphans of his own with copies of the card ; 
the two Little sisters must be bouncing 
girls, very likely married and settled; and a 
second generation of “kind friends” will 
soon be responding to the same neat peti- 
tion, for the Protean “ Boy” has turned 
himself into a kind of corporation of endless 
successors, 

The question the benevolent man asks 
himself as he draws the penny from his 
pocket is, “ Who was this Myron Clark ?” 
Myron Clark well merits a place in Mr. 
Wheeler’s “ Noted Names of Fiction.” It 
is so respectable, so inviting to confidence, 
so dignified, and yet so unpretentious, in a 
word, so clearly authentic as to be irresist- 
ible; and hence, in place of devising new 
credentials year after year, the little toy- 
book vendors stick to this. A faint sugges- 
tion to the reader of one Myron H. Clark, 
formerly a Governor of the State, and some- 
thing of a philanthropist, too, is its final 
touch of genius. 

The “ Art of putting things,” so much ex- 
tolled by the Country Parson, is undoubted- 
ly found in its highest development among 
the begging and peddling fraternities. As 
their study in physiognomy is profound, so 
their shrewdness in wording a petition or 
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making out a case of distress is something 
preternatural. When a beggar fails in life, 
you may safely set it down to one of two 
causes. Either he has a poverty of tact 
which shows he has mistaken his profession, 
or, on the other hand, success has made him 
audacious, reckless, and blasé to cynicism. 
One of the latter sort, a strapping’ fellow, 
heavy enough to pull in the Oxford boat, 
handed me yesterday a petition eulogizing 
his virtues and celebrating his misfortunes 
in extravagant style, and signed by an im- 
possible name. “Who wrote this?” I 
asked indignantly. “I did,” says the fellow 
with an impudent laugh, turning on his heel, 
and whistling a good-by. ‘That man never 
began his career thus. 

The foreign beggars who are just coming 
to New York, the war being over, are abso- 
lute artists; it isa pleasure to respond to 
such appeals. Nothing can exceed the woe- 
begone picturesqueness of their family clus- 
ters on a street-corner. The figures are 
finely grouped and balanced; every atti- 
tude telis; old man and suckling babe 
and matron are on the scene, and each one 
plays his part; so do the costumes, which 
may be rags, or jags, or velvet gowns; and 
so do the placards, which appeal to the 
traveller in some such words as these: 

MRS. AND MR. I HAVE LOST MY EYSYGHT FROM 
TROWING OF BLOD AND AM NOT ABLE TO SEPORT 
MY FAMILY OF 5 CHILDREN, 

There is no mistake about the condensed 
pathos of such anappeal. The broken Eng- 
lish is moving, to begin with. Excessive 
hemorrhage of the lungs always excites 
compassion. But when it comes toa man’s 
so “trowing blod” as to destroy his eye- 
sight, and he a stranger on our shores, and 
a paterfamilias at that, with five children to 
seport, who doubtless inherit, poor brats, 
the parental infirmities, can a charitable 
man resist? There is point, too, in the “5 
children.” At “ten” or “eight” the pity- 
ing beholder would feel a reaction, and, on 
the ground that “the beggar ought not to 
have such a swarm,” might go off in a huff. 
Five makes out a case of réal destitution, 
without overdoing it. And, in fine, you may 
see identical copies of this sign at half a doz- 
en street corners (the disease being epidem- 
ic among families of that particular size) 
neatly painted in yellow on a black ground, 
so that he that runs may read. 

The ordinary house-beggars are a totally 
uninteresting lot, who substitute sheer greed 
for genius. There is the boarding-house 
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beggar, who asks alms in a bushel basket, 
to furnish forth with your baked meats the 
tables of his guests; the listless girl who 
has had no food for eight days, and holds up 
the corners of her stuffed apron, where the 
bones and crusts stick out; the boys who 
ask for buttered bread, with emphasis on 
the butter—few of these have imagination, 
or presence of mind, or a soul equal to exi- 
gency. They break down under cross-ex- 
amination. 

On the other hand, the news-boy who 
cries on the curb-stone in “ childhood’s first 
real grief” over the theft of his stock in 
trade by a supposed “ big boy;” the man 
who draws figures in chalk on the broad 
flags, and lies in wait for the lounger who 
stops to inspect them ; the fictitious survivor 
of Gettysburg, in army-blue ; the loquacious 
dealer in the accents of an unknown tongue, 
who the more languages you try him with, 
appears the more foreign still; the dumb 
tomer whose theory is that 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity ; 

the youth that sits on the sidewaJk, with 
boots half-drawn and long trowsers tucked 
into the tops, hiding the deformities he lays 
claim to; the quasi blind man and his dog ; 
the characters that beg bareheaded in the sun 
in summer and half-clad in the cold in win- 
ter—these are generally beggars of ideas, 
and have the true professional spirit. ’ 

There is an ignoble class of nondescripts, 
neither peddlers nor beggars, hovering, in- 
deed, on the boundary line, who deserve to 
be made to show their colors and to take 
sides. These characters make a semblance, 
in the streets or public vehicles, of giving a 
quid pro quo, but offer wares so preposterous 
that buy.ng is out of the question, and the 
only transaction performed is giving. The 
most respectable of them sell books of such 
a bottomless depth of dalness that only chari- 
ty takes them ; or, as is often the case, they 
sell you something at double its price, with 
a semi-plea uf charity. Such are the people 
who offer in the cars publications that no- 
body wants, and which, by experience, they 
know nobody wants ; who bring fruits which 
might be last year’s and might be year be- 
fore last’s ; who ask you to buy toilet-arti- 
cles and many-pronged toothpicks. Do 
they expect to sell you their toothpicks, and 
their insipid papers, and their dull, high- 
priced books? Not at all. They merely 
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keep up an appearance of “honest indus- 
try” and aim to effect a gratuity instead of a 
purchase. To suggest to the one to carry 
eatable fruits, or to the other readable liter- 
ature—say, for example, the daily papers— 
would be to suggest that they give up beg- 
ging, and take toselling. But their game isto 
reap many returns from the same stock, peo- 
ple giving the price but not taking the goods. 
Now, the famous old dilemma in promiscu- 
ous charity, whether giving does not discour- 
age institutional charities and encourage 
pauperism, and whether withholding may not 
injure real desert and harden one’s own na- 
ture, still remains ; but ny own belief is that 
at least the able-bodied deceivers who beg 
under the pretence of peddling, ought to be 
refused till they do one thing or the other 
frankly: and this may stand as the moral 
—if moral be needed—of one of to-day’s 
scenes from a city office-window. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 

Goop advice costs nothing; and it is 
conceded that nowhere is it so profusely of- 
fered as in the daily newspapers. That an 
editor is omniscient will appear from his 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” which in- 
clude all knowledge frorm squash science to 
the integral calculus. As it so fell out, in 
July, editorial advice was thought to be need- 
ed by the people of the country, who found 
the price of anthracite coal greatly advanc- 
ing with the strike at the mines. The ad- 
vice came promptly, and it was this, “ Buy 


" just as little as you can ”—the most obvious 


thing in the world. Unfortunately the edi- 
tors forgot that the strikers had just then re- 
sumed work. The public, by the friendly 
advice of the editors, declined to come for- 
ward and take the coal, determining to 
“break up the great monopoly.” This 
movement caused a bloek of coal at the Rich- 
mond wharves, and the miners, who had 
contemplated work, agreed to hold out until 
they could control the price ; and coal went 
up instead of down. 

Another bit of friendly advice to the peo- 
ple was to abolish duties on Nova Scotia 
coal, as a means of having “‘all the cheap 
coal we want.” The only difficulty is that 
our present warming ‘apparatus is entirely 
unfit for the Pictou bituminous coal, which 
could only be burned in open grates, 
“Sometimes even good Homer nods.” 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY. 


BosWELL has a great deal to answer for, 
We owe him much for his Life of Dr. John- 
son; but to the unequalled favor in which 
that book has been held for three quarters 
of a century we owe the existence of the lit- 
erary diarist: a creature whose occupation 
it is to gather dust-heaps of personal gossip, 
stuff that is within his reach only because 
it is utterly worthless, the mere sweepings 
of libraries and hterary parlors and break- 
fast rooms, the only interest in which, even 
for the feeblest intellect that affects litera- 
ture, is that it is tattle about persons whose 
names are known to the world, and that it 
admits us into their privacy and lets us hear 
the scandal that they talked, and exposes the 
egotism and vanity they displayed in the 
unguarded moments of social intercourse. 
With this result, it may well be doubted 
whether, in publishing his diary, Boswell has 
not doné much more harm than good. For 
itis from the publication of his book that 
we may date the growth of that rage for 
personality which is one of the most degrad- 
ing propensities of the present day. To re- 
iterate our charge: it is from him that men 
who feel “literary” and yet have not enough 
vigor and pith of mind to write of themselves 
what the world will read, learned to make 
themselves of some literary importance by 
watching people of real character and of 
note, and jotting down their observations of 
these eminent persons in the unreserved en- 
joyment to which they, like others, give 
themselves up in social privacy. From Bos- 
well the publishers learned that there is 
nothing that the public will be surer to buy 
than this gossip, which has a sort of guasi 
dignity and decency given to it by its con- 
nection with the great names of literature, 
art and science. The introduction of the 
“ Personal” paragraphs which infest the 
journals and degrade and belittle the jour- 
nalism of the last few years, may perhaps be 
traced to a mistaken emulation of the same 
book; and the practice of “ interviewing” 
which within the last few months has risen 
almost into a department of the making of 
newspapers, and which has received a slang 
name happily bestowed, may find its exam- 


ple in the practice of the son of the Laird 
of Auchinleck. For he and his imitators 
were simply men who went about and “ in- 
terviewed ” distinguished people ; only what 
they put into their manuscript volumes for 
the benefit of their heirs and executors and 
the titillation of posterity, the “ interviewer ” 
of our day publishes as soon as steam and 
lightning will send it forth for the benefit 
of himself and the gratification of contem- 
porary curiosity. 

Between the years 1800 and 1866 oné 
Henry Crabb Robinson seems to have been 
the chief “interviewer” of England; and 
we have the results, in part, of his labors, 
in the two portly, well packed volumes just 
published and now before us.* In part, 
only ; for this man who, be it observed, did 
not keep his diary merely for his own satis- 
faction, or fail into a habit of keeping it, but 
deliberately, at the instigation of the devil 
and with malice aforethought, set himself at 
his task, left behind him, as his editor tells 
us, brief journals from 1810 inclusive, a ful! 
diary from 1811 to 1866 filling shirty-five 
volumes closely written, thirty volumes of 
journals of tours, besides reminiscences to 
1843, and miscellaneous papers and let- 
ters! From this heap his editor has select- 
ed what cannot be a tithe of the mass; and 
if the choice was made with discrimination, 
the average value of the whole collection 
must be very low—next, indeed, to utter 
worthlessness. We may well ask, if this is 
the best what must the worst be? for a dull- 
er book of its kind, one staler in substance 
and flatter in spirit, it would be hard to find 
within the range of modern literature. It 
has none of the qualities, great or small, 
that give to such books any kind of value. 
It reveals no greatness to us; it preserves 
no wit; it tells no scandal; it paints thé 
manners of no society. It is simply the 
dull diary of a dull man ; a man so dull that 
he was unable even to reflect the brightness 
of the brilliant men to whose society he 
made it the business of his life to be ad- 
mitted. 

_* Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, Barrister at Law, F.S. A. 
Selected and edited by Thomas Sadler, Ph. D. 
2 vols., r2mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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And yet it may be wrong to hold him ac- 
countable for all the dulness of his diary ; 
for they who suppose that the daily talk of 
poets, and painters, and philosophers is a 
succession of witty or profound speeches, or 
abounds in such, or is more interesting of 
impressive than that of intelligent, weil-in- 
formed and companionable men who are 
happy enough to get their bread and do 
their work in privacy, are in grievous error. 
Indeed, it often happens that in a social cir- 
cle composed largely of men of distinction 
in letters, the wittiest and the most instruc- 
tive talkers are those who have never written 
a book or an essay, and who perhaps would 
doubt sincerely their ability to write one that 
would take a respectable position in con- 
temporary literature. As a rule, with a few 
brilliant exceptions like Macaulay and Cole- 
ridge, whose company must have been 
somewhat oppressive if enjoyed too often, 
literary men of mark are somewhat shy, both 
of “talking book” and of “talking like a 
book ;” and this not from any petty desire 
to “sink the shop,” but because books and 
writing are their business, and when they are 
not at work they, like other people, like to 
play. Of course, being men of observation 
and reflection, and of unusual mental gifts 
and acquirements, they will, even in their 
moments of relaxation and social enjoyment, 
say now and then something which, if not 
worthy the lips of bard or philosopher, is 
striking enough to be repeated, and even to 
be recorded, if it can be gathered and pre- 


served with the freshness and in the setting - 


that gave it much of its value and all its 
charm. But to select these jewels seems to 
require a discrimination possessed by few 
men; and the diarist who goes to and re- 
cords his interviews as a daily duty, and 
with a sense of the importance of his func- 
tion, will be sure to accumulate a heap of 
rubbish that human patience cannot carry a 
man through, in hopes of finding the few 
gems that it may here and there conceal. 
These will be discovered by chance and by 
search, and will be taken out and preserved 
in the common memory, while the remain- 
der is shot off into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

Such seems to be the fate in store for this 
book, after it has been buoyed up for a 
while by novelty, the efforts of personal 
friends, and the artifices of publishers. A 
closer examination than the general barren- 
ness of its pages has induced me to make, 
may discover matters of interest that have 
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escaped my eye, but they can hardly be 
great or many. The best of them have 
already been quoted by the newspapers, and 
the best are not very good; I have found 
nothing better than this story of a Scotch 
Member of Parliament, Mr. Ferguson, who 
was a steadfast supporter of Pitt, both in 
the House and at table, not a refined man, 
but a good-natured one anda popular. He 
used to sum up his Parliamentary experience 
for the benefit of younger members thus: 

“I was never present at any debate I 
could avoid, or absent from any division I 
could get at. ° 

“T have heard many arguments which 
convinced my judgment, but never one that 
influenced my vote. 

“T never voted but once according to my 
own opinion, and that was the worst vote I 
ever gave. 

“I found the only way to be quiet in Par- 
liament was always to vote with the Minis- 
ters, and never to take a place.” 

In this confession the honesty is at least 
equal to the cynicism, and the second and 
third admissions might be truthfully made, 
we may be sure, by most of the party men, 
that is, of the politicians, in any country 
that, like Great Britain and the United 
States, is governed by public meeting. This 
diary, as it records something about most 
of the distinguished people in England and 
on the Continent in the first half of the 
present century, including Goethe, Bunsen, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Blake, Lan- 
dor, Rogers, Mackenzie, not to speak of 
many others of less importance, but of some 
distinction, has, and will always have, a cer- 
tain value, as contemporary testimony im 
regard to these people; a value which is 
made easily appreciable by a copious index 
which makes it serviceable as a book of 
reference. 


WHIPPLE’S ESSAYS. 


Mr. Whipple has done well to gather 
his essays on “ The Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth” into a volume; or, such is 
the unity of purpose, feeling and method in 
this volume, perhaps it might better be said 
that his book upon Elizabethan Literature 
will be better received, from its having been 
first made known in the form of lectures 
and aiterward in that of essays published in 
the “ Atlantic Magazine.” The book con- 
sists of a series of careful, thoughtful, pene- 
trative studies of the mental and moral 
traits of the greatest men of the greatest 
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age of English history. There is hardly a 
writer in the country so capable of such a 
treatment of such a series of subjects as 
the author of “Character and Character- 
istic Men;” and it may safely be said 
that through this book more real insight 
may be had into the spirit of that time 
than can be obtained by means of the 
works of any one other critical author. Mr. 
Whipple has the faculty of uniting the 
power of subtle analysis with the weight of 
common sense, of enthusiasm with sobriety, 
of wide sympathy with a strong individu- 
ality, of close study with a remarkable free- 
dom of mental action, He is thorough, 
and at times profound; but he does not 
overwhelm us with his profundity. There 
are those, particularly among the Germans, 
who dive deeper than he, and stay down 
longer, but then they come up dirtier. Mr. 
Whipple is always as clean, as supple, and 
as light of foot as an acrobat. 

No Elizabethan writer of any note is neg- 
lected in this volume, the principal figure 
in which is, of course, Shakespeare. Mr. 
Whipple’s analysis of the springs and meth- 
ods of his power may be safely followed by 
those who need a guide to the comprehen- 
sion of: the poet mind which many fail to 
attain who have a complete apprehension 
and thorough enjoyment of his poetry. But 
in reading his two chapters on the divine 
playwright and money-making poet, we have 
less impression than from the other parts 
of the book, of Mr. Whipple’s power of 
original, independent thought. Probably a 
juster and more thoroughly sympathetic 
appreciation of Shakespeare was never 
written ; but to whom shall it be given, in 
these days, to place any one of the countless 
facets of this matchless brilliant of letters 
under a new ray of light? One of the finest 
views that Mr. Whipple takes of Shakes- 
peare is that of his intellectual candor and 
wide sympathy which is presented in the 
following passage : 

We shall never appreciate Shakespeare’s genius un- 
til we recocnize in him the exercise of the most difficu't 
virtues, as well as the exercise of the most wide-reach- 
ing intelligence. It is, of course, not so wonderful that 
he should take the point of view of characters in 
themselves beautiful and noble, though even these 
might appear very different under the glance of a less 
soul-searching eye. For such aspects of life, how- 
ever, all genius has a natural affinity. But the marvel 
of his comprehensiveness is his mode of dealing with 
the vulgar, the vicious, and the low—with persons who 
are commonly spurned as dolts and knave. His se 
rene benevolence did not pause at what are called 
“deserving objects of charity,” but extended to the 
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undeserving, who are, in truth, the proper objects of 
charity. If we compare him, in this respect, with 
poets like Dante and Milton, in whom elevaison is the 
predominant characteristic, we shail find that they 
tolerate humanity only in its exceptional examples of 
beauty and might. ‘They are aristocrats of intellect 
and conscience, the noblest aristocracy, but also the 
haughtiest and most exclusive. They can sympa- 
thize with great energies, whether celestial or diabolic, 
but their attitude toward the feeb/e and the low is apt 
to be that of indifference or contempt. Milton can 
do justice to the Devil, though not, like Shakespeare, 
to “poor devils.” Now Shakespeare had none of 
this pride of superiority, either in its noble or ignoble 
form Consider that, if his gigantic powers had been 
directed by antipathies instead of sympathies, he 
would have left few classes of human character un- 
touched by his terrible scorn. Even if his antipa- 
thies had been those of taste and morals, he would have 
done so much to make men hate and misunderstand 
each other, so much to destroy the very sentiment of 
humanity, that he would have earned the distinction 
of being the greatest satirist and the worst man that 
ever lived. 

Of Spenser Mr. Whipple writes with a 
loving admiration which again justifies the 
judgments pronounced on the author of the 
“The Fairy Queen ”’—that he is the poet’s 
poet; for there is much more poetry in 
some of Mr. Whipple’s criticism than there 
is in much of many a professed and lauded 
poet’s verse. And yet by no critic has the 
defect of Spenser’s mind, which forbade him 
to be one of the few great poets of all time, 
heen so clearly and almost pitilessly pointed 
out as by Mr. Whipple in this passage : 

Though the poem was never completed, we know 
the poet’s design ; and, much as this design has been 
censured, it seems to us that the radical defect was 
not in what Spenser proposed to do, but in the way 
he did it, not in the pian of the poem, but in the lim- 
itations of the poet. He conceived the separate de- 
tails—the individual objects, persons, and incidents— 
imaginatively ; but he conceived the whole plan logi- 
cally. He could give, and did give, elaborate reasons 
for the conduct of his story, better reasons, perhaps, 
than Homer, or Shakespeare, or Cervantes, or Goethe, 
could have given to justify the designs of his works ; 
but do you suppose that he could have given reasons 
for Una, or Florimel, or Amoret? The truth is, that 
his design was too large and complicated for his im- 
agination to grasp as a whole. ‘The parts, each or- 
ganically conceived, are not organically related. The 
result is a series of organisms connected by a logical 
bond, an endless procession of beautiful forms, but no 
such vital combination of them as would convey unity 
of impression. The moment the poet abandons him- 
self to his genius he forgets, and makes us forget, the 
purpose he had in view at the start ; and he and we 
are only recalied from the delicious dream in order 
that he may moralize, and that we may yawn. A 
dozen lines might be selected from any canto which 
are of more value than his statement of the idea of 
the whole poem. In truth, the combining, co-ordinat- 
ing, centralizing, fusing imagination of the highest or- 
der of genius, an imagination competent to seize, and 
hold such a complex design as our poet contemplated, 
and to flash in brief and burning words details over 
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which his description loving!y lingers, this was a pow- 
er denied to Spenser. 

A notably beautiful and true passage of 
this essay is that in which-Spenser’s feeling 
toward woman is analyzed, and the difference 
between his women and Shakespeare’s is 
shown with delicate and firm discrimina- 
tion. 

The most admirable part of Mr. Whip- 
ple’s excellent book, however, is, in my 
jedgment, its two chapters on Bacon. In 
less than one hundred pages we have here 
an appreciation of Bacon which will be found 
more satisfactory than all else that has been 
written upon him. For here the whole 
man, moral and intellectual, is set down be- 
fore us, and we are shown the manner of his 
thinking, his feeling, and his acting. Mr. 
Whipple rejects, with a brevity that implies 
some scorn, the notion commonly enter- 
tained that the author of “The Advance- 
ment of Learning” could be the meanest of 
mankind ; but he does not allow himself to 
be deluded into laudation of Bacon as a 
pure and noble soul. He sees clearly that 
the great philosopher, although not a bad 
man or a mean one, was not single-e¥ed or 
single-handed. He lacked passion and he 
lacked prejudice ; and they who are without 
those qualities of mind are, unless they are 
also among the most unselfish of their race, 
which he was not, rarely able to commit 
themselves to any cause or any personal at- 
tachment so entirely, so without reserve or 
possibility of after-thought, as to escape the 
accusation of instability, and even of un- 
faithfulness. ‘his characteristic of Bacon’s 
mind Mr. Whipple develops in such a mas- 
terly way that we are reminded by it of 
Falstaft’s speech, “I know ye as well as he 
that made ye.” Nor does Mr. Whipple 
shrink from the task of assigning Bacon his 
place among philosophers, which he per- 
forms with an exhibition, of knowledge and 
sound judgment that must command the 
respect, and, it would seem, the assent of 
philosophers and men of science. ‘This 
part of his essay will be found very instruc- 
tive by the many who are accustomed to 
think of Bacon as the Father of Inductive 
Philosophy, and even by the better-informed 
and more thoughtful reader, who thinks of 
him as the discoverer of the modern method 
of philosophical investigation. But all of 
Mr. Whipple’s book is instructive; and 
there cannot be found within two covers so 
thorough, so trustworthy, and so pleasant 
an exposition of the qualities that made the 
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Elizabethan Age the glory of all Anglo- 


Saxon people. 
“s R. G. W. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“D. Mortimorg, M. D.,” must be rich, as 
well as liberal, or he could not afford to pub- 
lish in so handscme a style his argument 
that “ the spirit of God is fire,” and that “ the 
globe within the sun is our heaven,” with 
his “reasons for such hypotheses, founded 
upon God’s own revelation and recent de- 
velopments through the lights of astronomy.” 
His work is based upon the fundamentally 
false assumption that hcaven is a place, and 
must therefore be somewhere within the ex- 
tension of material space. That Dr. Mor- 
timore is a Protestant and a religious man, 
he proves by going very much out of his 
way to assail the Pope. We should like to 
ask him, therefore, as a believer in the 
Christian Revelation, how he reconciles his 
idea that heaven is in our material sun with 
the Scriptural assertion that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us, that it cometh not with 
observation, and similar statements, so evi- 
dently designed to elevate us in our concep- 
tions of the spiritual life above and beyond 
the limitations of time and space. According 
to our learned doctor, the New Jerusalem 
descending down from God out of heaven, if 
it adopted the most rapid means of modern 
conveyance, the railroad train, would not 
reach us in less than “three hundred and 
fifty-two years,” “running continuously at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour.” We are 
not sure of his calculations, however, as he 
tells us, with all the emphasis of italics, that 
as the diameter of the sun is eight hundred 
and fifty-five thousand miles, it would re- 
quire one hundred and seven thousand 
worlds, the size of this earth, set side by side, 
to reach across it, and one million four hun- 
dred earths the size of this to make a globe 
of equal magnitude. The absurd miscalcu- 
lation, so apparent here, is aspecimen of the 
loose statement of the book which destroys 
what value it might have asa scrap-book of 
interesting astronomical facts. Upon this 
exaggeration of the dimensions of the sun as 
compared with our earth, one thousand 
times, is based a calculation almost too 
absurd tu be amusing, that, after providing 
for the inhabitants of hell in the photo- 
sphere of fire that surrounds the sun, there 
is room inside to accommodate 225,000,000, 
000,000 persons, allowing each of them a 
room 20 feet square. If the number should 
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happen to exceed this calculation (assuming 
that it is correct, which it is not) or if any 
one should want an extra room or two, to 
accommodate a friend who might call, we 
presume he would have no choice except 
damnation in the outer sphere. But as 
heaven and hell are so near together no 
doubt any angel who grew weary of being 
shut up in a room twenty feet square, may 
realize the little boy’s wish and go down 
to hell to play Saturday afternoons. Such 
attempts as this to measure the heights 
of heaven with the carpenter’s rule and 
square, or to sound the depths of hell with 
the plummet line of the mason, make a mock 
of our religion, and substitute for its noble 
spiritual conceptions of the future life ab- 
surdities that only excite laughter. They 
remind us of the pious slater, we once knew, 
who used to entertain his brethren of the 
“conference meeting,” with an elaborate 
calculation he had made as to the precise 
value of the streets paved with gold and 
the gates set with precious stones, which 
were revealed to the rapt vision of the 


apostle, 


THE old-time commentaries upon the 
Scriptures were exhaustive in a twofold 
sense—of the meaning and application of 
the text, and of the patience of readers, such 
readers as the nineteenth century produces, 
at least. They seemed designed, not so 
much to stimulate thought as to save those 
who consulted them the trouble of thinking, 
The author treated his readers as pupils, in- 
structing them not only what they should 
think but how they should feel in view of 
the biblical passages before them. There 
is a deal of good and profitable matter in the 
tomes of such annotators as Pool, and Mat- 
thew Henry, and Thomas Scott. But one 
who wants a commentary to assist him in 
studying the Bible for himself will naturally 
prefer one that furnishes materials for judg- 
ment, as well as judgments ready made. 
Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D., Professor in 
Oberlin College, completes a successful 
series on the Hebrew Prophets by a volume 
on “Jeremiah and his Lamentations” (D. 
Appleton & Co., publishers) with an appen- 
dix vigorously discussing “the Premillennial 
Advent of Christ,” as taught especially by 
its Presbyterian expounders in this country. 
In calling Dr. Cowles’s works successful, we 
do not mean to imply that they come up to 
the ideal. standard of excellence for such 
works, And truly, if they did, they would 
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scarcely succeed in finding many purchasers, 
unless we could insure a race of ideally per- 
fect students of the Bible, in which case ex- 
positions would contract their din.ensions 
even below those of the handy volumes of 
Dr. Cowles. But they are well adapted to 
meet the wants of those for whom he has 
written—the average minister and the studi- 
ous layman. The more learned of the 
clergy will probably think them below a 
proper standard of erudition, and the least 
enterprising may fail of sympathy with the 
author’s earnest spirit of investigation and 
the scope of his practical applications, But 
to the majority of those who need the help 
of a commentary, they must prove useful 
and satisfactory. One, however, would 
scarcely look into a work like this for such 
an outburst as is encountered at page 123: 


This use of the idea of drunkenness to represent the 
analogous infatuation that both naturally and judicially 
precedes destruction, occurs very frequent'y in the 
prophets. It is, indeed, a terrible fact in the 
providential government of God over nations, and 
sometimes over individuals as wel), that when they 
scorn his wisdom and scoff at his word, he turns their 
wisest counsels into foolishness, gives up their heart 
to madness, and so jets them rush and reel on to the 
drunkard’s doom. ‘The history of all the world has 
scarcely furnished a more striking case of this sort 
than appears in our own age and country, in the 
Great Slaveholders’ Kebeliion. It was 
the veriest infatuation of madness. It was God’s 
short road to universal liberty for every tondman in 
all the land. Then the Lord wrote his name 
athwart the southern sky of our American Republic— 
the righteous God who hears the cry of the oppressed, 
and who breaks in pieces the oppressor, 


BisHop CLaRK’s little book, “ Primary 
Truths of Religion,” (Appleton & Compae 
ny) is designed “to meet the unsettled con- 
dition of mind in regard to the fundamental 
principles of morals and religion, which pre- 
vails so extensively in our community.” The 
title to the first chapter is, “ Who is God?” 
and, after an historic view of the religions 
of mankind, the Bishop answers, “ God is 
a Spirit. God is Love’ —and again, “God 
is a Person,” and not a confused myth 
The second chapter discusses the question, 
What is God ;” and, after protracted inqui- 
ry, answers that “ He is an active and inspir- 
ing Providence.” Then we come to a third 
question, “ Does God Rule?” Toa fourth, 
“Is the Bible Inspired ?” to both of which, 
of course, affirmative answers are given ; and 
in this way, by stages, the author passes to 
his eloquent closing chapter on the “ Posi- 
tion of Jesus Christ in History,” which he 
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ends by declaring “He mediates between 
the infinite and the finite; bringing them 
into conjunction in His own person, I do 
not care to distinguish the natures, and say 
of Christ that He did this as man, and that 
as God; this only confuses the matter of 
His identity ; the natures are merged in one 
Beirg. I bow before the mystery, and do 
not ask to have it resolved.” Kegarding 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, he holds 
that “at the close of the second century, 
there was some standard cofy of the sacred 
books, from which all subsequent manu- 
scripts and versions were derived.” But he 
combats strongly the pretensions otf the 
Roman Church to infallibility, and declares 
that he is “not bound by any theory of in- 
spiration devised and constructed by human 
wisdom.” ‘The many admirers of this dis- 
tinguished pulpit orator will be pleased to 
welcome this work from his pen. 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 

Gustave Dors, having exhausted France and the 
realms of old romance, is about to g!ve us his impres- 
sions of low lite in London, in conjunction with Blan- 
chard Jerrold, who will furnish the text to his illus- 
trations. He has spent several weeks in expldring the 
slums of the English capital, and has made studies in 
these haunts of vice and crime, which are said to sur- 
pass ail his former efforts. We are sorry that he has 
undertaken this work in conjunction with so dull a 
writer as Blauchard Jerrold. 

Tue Royal Academy of Eugland reduced its ad- 
mission fee during the latter part of the season to six- 
pence, with the view of benefiting the working classes 
of the metropolis; but the directors were surprised 
to find that very few working men took advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded ior the study of art. We 
see nothing surprising in this. ‘Lhe British working 
classes are wot accustomed to this sort ef thing. In 
Paris it is a matter of course to see the art galleries 
filled every Sunday with poor people, who often mani- 
fest a very intelligent interest in paintings and statua- 
ry. This will also be the case in London in time; 
but at present the wealthy classes alone have profited 
by the reduction in the price of admission to the pic- 
ture galleries. 

Mr. Joun Ruskin has been elected to the newly- 
created chair, the Slade Art Professorship, at Oxford. 
The candidates were ten in number. ‘The University 
has honored itself in conferring this appointment on 
the most distinguished art critic of the age. 

A BlocRAPHy of Jane Austen, the once popular 
novelist, has been prepared by her nephew, Rev. J. 
Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray. Jane Austen, a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, died in 1817, at the 
early age of forty-two years, having been before the 
world as an author only six years, But in that time 
she became a leader in her peculiar class of fiction, be- 
ginning with “Sense and Sensibility.” After her 
death, some injudicious friends published her ‘* North- 
anger Abbey,” a girlish effort, which barely gave prom- 
ise of something better, and which her own good judg- 
ment had withheld from the press. 
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Tue London “ Atheneum” announces the discov- 
ery of the private diary of Lord Palmerston, which is 
to be published under the able superintendence of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who had been intrusted by the ‘amily 
of the late statesman with the preparation of his biog- 
raphy. The diary, the existence of which was un- 
known until it was accidentally brought to light in 
searching among his papers, is said to be a work of 
extraordinary interest. All his great contemporaries 
figure in it, and their characters are said to be sketched 
in a bold and masterly style. 


On some painted glass recently brought to light 
in the ancient English Church at Stoke Poges, has 
been discovered a representation of the velocipede ! 
If we may credit the accounts that reach us in the 
English papers, the glass (of undoubted antiquity) 
preserves the picture of a young fellow astride the 
mute but active horse. He is working his way along 
with the air of a rider who has introduced a novelty, 
and is being looked at by admiring spectators. It is, 
says the “ Athenzum,” one of the most curious illus- 
trations of ancient times in the painted glass windows 
of this interesting church. And so we have one more 
illustration of the old saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun, 


ENGLISH as well as American critics disagree as to 
the merits of Victor Hugo’s “L’ Homme qui Rit,” 
some, on each side of the water, lauding it to the skies, 
and others condemning it as sheer nonsense ‘The 
“Pail Mall Gazette,” of London, a journal of high 
literary character, describes the novel as “the mad- 
dest of a!] mad books ever written by a man of genius,” 
and as being, in one part at least, “ inexcusably 
filthy.”” ‘The poet Swinburne, on the other hand, 
considers it a sublime work of genius. 


WituiaM TELL, whom every schoolboy believes to 
have been a wonderful hero, but who has been written 
out of existence by German critics, has lately found a 
zealous champion in M. Bordier. This gentleman 
conceives that he has established the fact of the ex- 
istence of a Williamus Tallo, renowned for his address 
and courage, in the Middle Ages, before the end of 
the twelfth century. M. Bordier’s work is interesting 
and ingenious, but we are afraid that the fine legend 
of the apple and the bold deed of archery belong to 
ancient Scandinavian times, if their origin cannot be 
traced to a remote eastern tradition. 


AN interesting literary item comes from the western 
coast of Africa, namely, that a newspaper has been 
established in Sierra Leone, edited and published by 
natives. The King of Winnebah, it is said, has given 
over the slave trade. and will Henceforth devote him- 
self exclusively to the business of circulating the new 
paper among his subjects. It is reported that he 
makes an excellent news-agent. His invitations to 
subscribe have the weight of a royal mandate. 


A VERY interesting and important discussion took 
place in the British House of Lords, shortly before 
the adjournment of Parliament, in reference to the 
genuineness and value of certain pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery. ‘The general tone of the debate was 
far from assuring to the possessors of the works of 
“old masters.” One of the main points at issue was 
the genuineness of a picture attributed to Rembrandt, 
* Blessing Little Children,’ which several of their 
lordships pronounced to be a work of “no value and 
of doubtful authenticity.” Lord Overstone—who is 
chiefly known as a great banker and financier—in a 
very interesting speech, produced some remarkable 
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testimony in its favor, but the impression remained 
that he failed to establish his point. Lord Maimes- 
bury pleasantly remarked on the difficulties of recog- 
nizing the old masters, and in particular expatiated on 
his own disappointment in the case of a Giorgione. 
He sighed for some means of judging pictures of the 
great masters, but sighed in vain, and could only sug- 
gest that spiritualism might, some time in the fu- 
tura, afford the clue. The spirits of the old painters 
would doubtless be glad to communicate with the puz- 
zicd brotherhood in deciding these difficult questions. 

Tuomas Huaues, M. P., is engaged on a history 
of Alfred the Great. It will be an interesting and val- 
uable contribution to historical literature. 

THE new edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle is 
having avery rapid sale both in England and this 
country. The volumes are sold separately, which will 
afford an opportunity to judge of the comparative pop- 
ularity of his works. Of ‘Sartor Resartus’’ 1,100 
copies were disposed of in England within a couple of 
weeks after its publication. 

Tue Academy of Lyons has subscribed one hundred 
dollars (!) for the erection of a statue of Lamartine in 
that city. Will the poet’s friends accept this as a 
tribute of respect or a mark of disrespect to his mem- 
ory? 

A curious letter from Sir Walter Scott to Mr, 
Slade, disclaiming the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, and dated 1821, has been bequeathed to the 
trustees of the British Museum by the late Felix 
Slade, Esq. 

A BEAUTIFUL bronze, recently discovered at Foggia, 
in southern Ita'y, has been purchased by the British 
Museum. Its subject is a naked boy at play. His 
little body all life and excitement, he lifts up two fin- 
gers of his left hand, while the outspread right is hid- 
den behind his back. ‘The game he is engaged in 
is played in Italy to this day. Its age is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but the most favored notion is 
that the work is of the Macedonian period. It is in 
an almost perfect state of preservation, and of a size 
very unusual in works of this character 

Tue children of M. Dumas contradict the general 
rule that the offspring of men of genius have no lit- 
erary talent. His son’s success as a writer bids fair 
to eclipse his own ; and now the world is informed that 
his daughter, who has already written three romances, 
has displayed her taient and versatility by painting a 
number of screens representing Oriental life. They 
have been much admired. 

Tue fall and winter Exhibition of our National 
Academy will take place under the auspices of the old 
organization, the reforms of which THz GaALaxy has 
already given an account, not going into effect until 
next spring. It is to be hoped that the spirit of these 
reforms will animate the several committees in making 
their arrangements. There ought to be no grounds 
for complaint on the part of the artists or the public, 
and certainly there need be none. 

Berore many weeks the Studio Receptions will 
commence again, and it may be safely assumed that 
their attractiveness will be greater than ever. Weare 
happy to learn that our wandering artists have met 
with great success this summer in their rambles, and 
will return to the city with their portfolios well filled 
with sketches and studies. 

Tue return of McEntee, Launt Thompson, and 
Gifford, who have spent many months in Europe, will 
insure many new features of interest in the Studio 
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Receptions and in the approaching Exhibition. We 
learn that McEntee and Gifford have made a great 
many studies in France and Italy, and that both ar- 
tists contemplate several large and important works 
for the Academy. 

Tue City of Manchester, England, is to have a 
large marble statue of Oliver Cromwell, executed by 
Mr. Noble, a sculptor of some celebrity in his own 
country. 

THE inauguration of the monument to the memory 
of Leigh Hunt will take place on the 19th of October, 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the poet’s birth. 

Mapame GrorGe SANb, whose mental faculties 
show as yet no signs of old age, is publishing a spirited 
and vigorous story in the ** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

M. Durtut, of Rouen, is the fortunate possessor 
of a collection of engravings valued at $160,000. An 
etching by Rembrandt, very rare and exquisite, bears 
the great value of #5,000, 

A Mosalc portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, life size, 
has been sent from Vienna to the South Kensington 
Museum, England. The great English painter is 
represented standing in an easy attitude, a palette on 
a table beside him, in his right hand a brush, with 
which he is in the act of mixing the colors. In his 
left hand is a book, on which may be read the title of 
his “ Discourses.” 

Tue Greek newspapers express great indignation 
ever the purchase of the famous Bible of the Mount 
Sinai Convent by Russia, and accuse that country of 
“envying the glory of Lord Elgin and so many other 
Englishmen who have deprived Greece of the treas- 
ures of its intellectual development.” 


An enthusiastic party of tourists lately broke into 
the supposed tomb of Ossian, at Glen-Almond, in the 
hope of finding some relic of the bard. Their anti- 
quarian zeal was rewarded by the discovery of the 
fragments of a champagne bottle ! 


Mr. KINGLAKE is now engaged upon the conclud- 
ing volumes of his ** History of the Crimean War,” 
whicn ought rather to be called ‘‘ A Defence of Lord 
Raglan.” It will close with the death of that Gene- 
ral, leaving the story of the famous siege to be con- 
tinued <iown to the capture of Sebastopol by some 
other hand. ‘This is not to be rerretted, as it is well 
that Mr. Kinglake’s prolixity should be confined with- 
in reasonable limits. 


Tue Ladies’ Art Association, of this city, is not in- 
tended as a rival of the National Academy, the man- 
agement of which has always been very liberal tow- 
ard lady artists, but to afford young women who pur- 
pose studying art the means of pursuing their studies 
to the best advantage. ‘T’he Association has taken an 
apartment in Clinton Hall, where a large number of 
students can find amp'¢e accommodations at reasonable 
rent, and have secured pleasant exhibition rooms in 
the Woman’s Bureau, in East ‘Twenty-third street. 
The ladies connected with the Association have dis- 
played great enterprise in their undertaking, and de- 
serve to be successful, as no doubt they wiil be. 


Tue family pew of Robert Burns, in the o!d church 
in Dumfries, was recently offered for sale, in cunse- 
quence of some repairs to the church nec: ssit iting the 
removal of all the seats. It bore his initials, * R. B.,’” 
whittled with a knife by his own hand during sermon. 
The locality of the seat is immediately beside a mas- 
sive pillar, behind which Burns is said to have en- 
sconced himself from the eye of the preacher. No bid 
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was made for it, and the interesting relic will be de- 
posited in the Dumfries Museum. 


Tue works of Thomas Hood, containing all the au- 
thor’s quaint illustrations, and many others by Leech, 
Cruikshank, and Harvey, are to be reissued in eight 
quarterly volumes. 


A status of Mr. Peabody is to be erected at Rome, 
by order of the Pope, who is deeply impressed by the 
charity of this American philanthropist. 


Strxt another Shakespeare autograph has been re- 
cently discovered. It was found in a small volume 
of Ovid, picked up some thirty years ago in Chan- 
cery lane, by the Rev. H. S. Hawkins, rector of Bey- 
ton (a son of Mr. E. Hawkins, late Keeper of the 
Antiquities of the British Museum), who purchased 
it on account of an autograph of Dryden which it also 
contained. The writing is interpreted by experts as 
“thyne S W. Shakspere, Strathforde, March 
16,”” 


Tue “Pall Mall Gazette” says that a German 
tragedy in five acts, by an anonymous author, entitled 
“Die Graffin” (The Countess), has just been pub- 
lished by Hirzel, at Leipsic, and is highly spoken of 
by German critics. The scene is laid in Bast Fries- 
land, at the end of the fifteenth century, and the wild 
life of the sea rovers of the Frisian coast is vigorously 
portrayed. 





Prorgssor RAPHAEL PumpPELty, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, whose articles in THz GALAxy have already 
given him sufficient introduction to its readers, has in 
the press of Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt, of New York, 
a volume of travels, entitled ‘‘ Across America and 
Asia: A Four Years’ Journey.” It is the narrative 
of an extended journey, made in the years from 1860 
to 1865, and includes experiences in Arizona and 
Sonora during the beginning of the Indian war; in the 
interior of Japan, as an explorer for the Japanese 
Government ; as a traveller under Imperial commis- 
sion, through Central and Northern China, and as a 
resident at Peking; as a traveller in Tartary, and 
across the table-land of Central Asia, and through Si- 
beri, to Europe and America. The whole will present 
a carefully-outlined sketch of the principal races of the 
northern temperate zone, the regions they inhabit 
and their prospective relations to each other. Professor 
Pumpelly, as the readers of Tux GALaxy have dis- 
covered, is a philosophical observer, and his work 
cannot fail to be a noteworthy addition to the abun- 
dant library of the literature of modern travel. 


An English paper draws attention to what is termed 
“a remarkable coincidence’’ between a passage in 
Tennyson’s “‘ Guinevere: ’ ’ 

As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long, 
A little ditter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. ; 
and the lines in Keble’s Hymn for the Second Sun- 
day after Christmas— 
Thou wilt be there and not forsake 
To turn the Sitter pool 
Into a bright and breezy lake. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the London “ Guardian” 
asks when the meaning of the word “hearse” was 
changed from a monument in praise of the departed 
to that of a carriage for the dead. In illustration of 
the earlier meaning of the word the writer quotes 
Ben Jonson’s epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, 

Underneath this marble hearse, etc. 
This use, however, may have been metaphorical or 
by poetical sicense. Hearse was, however, emploved 
in the sense of a monument, as early as Chaucer’s 
time, and may, no doubt, be derived from the old 
Euglish “hersien” or the German “ hersagen,” to 
praise. Speaking out of book, however, we shou d 
be disposed to think that it might be connected with 
the idea of carrying, and be connected with ‘‘ hoist,” 
“horse,” “ fardel,” “ ferre”’ or “ pherein.”” 

Some terrible punishment should be devised for 
relic hunters who mutilate public monuments. The 
“Dumfries Courier”? complains that the tombstone 
which Scott erected in Irongrey churchyard over 
Helen Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans, has 
been barbarously mutilated by these worse than van- 
dals. 


A LITTLE book has lately been published in Lon- 
don, intended to enlighten the public as to the real 
names of various eminent French men and women, 
generally known by a nom de plume. t seems that 
the real name of Mme. George Sand is Dudevant; 
of M. de Persigny, Fialin; of Arséne Houssaye, 
Housset; of M. Granier de Cassagnac, simply Gra- 
nier ; of Eugéne de Mirecourt, Gigot ; of Father Hy- 
acinthe, Loyson (Loyson means the “ gosling’’); M. 
Henri Rochefort, of the “‘ Lanterne,’’ is a Count, but 
sinks his title. 


An ethnological dispute is going on about the 
Viceroy of Egypt and his family. It is said by some 
that he is an Indo-European of Albanian descent— 
and certainly the city of Caire swarms with Alba- 
nians and their allies. The Rev. Mr. Tozer, in his 
recent work on the “ Highlands of Turkey,” affirms 
that Mehemed Ali was a Konariot, or descendant of 
the European colony of Leljuks, or Turks from Ko- 
nieh, imported into Macedonia before the Ottoman 
invasion. 


A HeEsrew translation of Dante’s “ Inferno” has 
recently appeared at Trieste. The author is Cavalier 
Formiggine, a distinguished Oriental scholar, who 
came to the conclusion that for at least large portions 
of Dante no fitter vehicle can be found than the lan- 
guage in which Ezekiel bodied forth the divine idea 
when his eye surveyed “the dark idolatries of alien- 
ated Judah.” We have no méans of judging of the 
merits of the translation, but hear it well spoken of. 

Mr. Mi v’s “ Subjection of Women ” has appeared 
in Paris under the title of ‘ L’Assujettissement des 
Femmes.” 

An encyclopedia of the Talmud is to be prepared 
by a society of Jewish scholars, for the purpose of 
acilitating and encouraging the study of that portion, 
if their national literature, 
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— Dramatic authors who are on the 
lookout for striking suggestions and situa- 
tions may be recommended to consult a book 
the name of which certainly does not sug- 
gest tragedy. We speak of Balzac’s “ Contes 
Drolatiques.” Broad comedy of an extrav- 
agantly licentious kind is, of course, the 
staple and purport of the book ; but what 
lurid gleams and dark depths of tragedy are 
to be found here and there in it! One of 
the most magnificent dramatic situations to 
be discovered in modern literature is that in 
the story called, if we remember rightly, “ La 
Chatelaine.” A young and beautiful lady has 
a jealous husband and, of course, a lover. 
The husband finds that she has a lover, but 
does not know who he is. He sets a watch 
on every entrance to the castle, and orders 
that any man who approaches with any ap- 
pearance of secrecy shall be allowed to en- 
ter, but watched as he comes out, and killed. 
The lady, the chatelaine, gets to know of this 
in some way ; but her lover is actually com- 
ing next day, and it is too late to warn him. 
What does she do? At the suggestion of 
her maid, this. There is a poor, noble, gal- 
lant, ruined gentleman, who has long loved 
her from a distance, watched her at chapel 
and in public places, but never obtruded his 
love on her. This day she goes to her chap- 
el, and 4e is there. She decoys and deludes 
him with glances ; and he follows her, wild 
with joy and hope; and she brings him, ap- 
parently in secret, into the castle. Then, 
when they are alone in her room, she tells 
him frankly that she has brought him there 
to die—brought him there in order that he 
may be taken for her lover, and slain as he 
departs. The brave, ruined, devoted youth 
declares himself proud to die for her. She 
offers him, being touched to the heart by his 
devotion and his courage, the reward of one 
kiss; and he refuses it, declaring that it 
would make life so sweet as perhaps to ren- 
der him loth to lose it. Of course, the thing 
all comes right in the end; but is there not 
here the suggestion of a grand dramatic 
situation? The chatelaine might easily be 


converted into an unmarried lady and the 


jealous husband into a haughty, angry fa+ 
ther, The “Contes Drolatiques ” abound in 
scenes and situations almost equally sugges- 


tive. “La Succuhe,” for example, is full of 
pathos. So, too, is the fundamental idea of 
another story, the name of which we forget, 
and which, as Balzac tells it, is certainly 
not wholesome reading—a story of a young 
woman, married against her will toa rich and 
elderly man, who madly loves her, but whom, 
after the ceremony, she will never allow to 
come near her. She leaves him and be- 
comes the favorite of the King. The wretch- 
ed man, distraught with love for her, devotes 
his life to futile efforts to win her back. At 
last he converts his whole property into gold, 
and offers it all, through her maid and confi- 
dante, if she will grant him but one interview, 
She promises, takes the money, but instead 
of coming herself sends her servant in 
her place—and the deceived, heart-broken 
wretch, who had staked his all for one hour 
of love, sees that even in that he is betrayed ; 
and dies. Surely, with some purifying and 
filtering, there is the suggestion of a drama 
in this. We present the hints, free of 
charge, to any enterprising young author. 


— THE Byron scandal may excuse an ane 
ecdote, which has nothing, happily, to do 
with the scandal itself’ A few years ago 
the writer of these lines happened to be in 
the neighborhood of Newstead Abbey. 
Having visited the Abbey, he went with 
some companions to see Hucknall-Torkard 
Church, where Byron lies buried. When 
the party reached the dreary, lonely little 
churchyard, the sextoness met them at the 
gate and told them they could not enter the 
church just then, but if they would wait a lit- 
tle they could have admission. Growing con- 
fidential, she told them that a lady was then 
in the church who had begged and stipulated 
that she was to be allowed to remain there 
perfectly alone and undisturbed for a short 
time. The lady had come there before: 
came there at long intervals; and always 
thus had the church to herself while she chose 
to linger in it. The mystery was easily ex- 
plained. It was the Countess Guiccioli, 
on a pilgrimage to the grave of her dead 
lover. After a while she came out ; and de- 
parted, not casting a glance around her, or 
even raising her eyes from the ground, 
Even the most rigid moralist, one would 
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think, might find something pathetic and 
touching in this sad and sincere pilgrimage. 
It was rather a disturbance to the feelings 
it awakened in the breasts of our party, te 
be invited immediately after visiting the 
tomb of Byron, to inspect the grave of an* 
other cetebrated Englishman in the church- 
yard, of whom the sextoness appeared to 
think a good deal more than she did of By- 
ron—the tomb of Ben Caunt, the famous 
prize-fighter, who had then been Iately bu- 
ried in Hucknali-Torkard. 


— WHEN Theophile Gautier was a young 
man he wrote a novel, of which, in the inter- 
ests of morality, we do not give the name, 
lest any one should be tempted to hunt up 
the book and read it, and we become moral- 
ly responsible therefor, the story being prob- 
ably the most indecent work of fiction ever 
printed in any language or at any time. But 
it contains, among other things worthy of a 
better place, one tender, beautiful, poetic 
thought. The hero of the tale, a lonely- 
hearted creature, yearning for something 
higher and better than the life he is leading, 
listens, one moonlit night, in a wood,'to the 
trill of the nightingale, and describes the 
song of the bird afterward as “ the story of 
the love I might have had, and have not.” 
This is fanciful, pure, and tender enough 
for Richter. 


— THE two extremes, the uttermost con- 
trasts, the black and white, of civilized hu- 
man existence, may be found in Ravenna 
and Chicago. Historic desolation, the very 
ruins perishing, in the silent, lonely City of 
the Dead, where once Theodoric held court ; 
and, on the other hand, the restless, unshad- 
ed energy and newness of the fastest of all 
modern cities. Which would you rather 
live in—for a permanency? We heard the 
question lately argued ; and we feel it a du- 
ty to report that there actually are persons 
now living in New York who solemnly de- 
clare that they would accept for life the dirt 
and desolation, the ruins and gloom and 
God-forgotten squalor and solitude of the 
Italian city, rather than the prosaic, busy, 
commonplace existence of our great metrop- 
olis of the West. This surpasses, by far, 
Disraeli’s glorification of Damascus, as con- 
trasted with Birkenhead, 


— Miss Brappon, the English novelist, 
who was lately described as utterly broken 
in health, would appear to be working again. 
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At least, there is an article bearing her name 
in the last number of “ Belgravia,” a period- 
ical of which she is nominally the editor, 
the real working editor being now another 
lady, Mrs. Cashel-Hoey, author of a some- 
what successful novel called “ A House of 
Cards.” But the fact of Miss Braddon’s 
name being affixed to an article or even to 
a novel, is by no means a conclusive proof 
that she wrote it. So long as Miss Brad- 
don’s name pays it will always appear at 
the head or tail of some production or oth- 
er, even should the poor woman herself be 
prostrate in lingering sickness. Miss Brad- 
don has had the great misfortune to fall into 
bad hands. Hers is, in many respects, a 
touching story. A youth of hard and seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle, literary effort after 
effort coming to mere failure, then a sudden 
and brilliant success—and then she falls into 
mere mercenary hands, and is made to use 
herself as a copy-producing and money- 
earning machine. For all the sneers of 
pretentious criticism, Miss Braddon has, or 
had, high literary talent and a vast capacity 
for self-culture. She was steadily educating 
herself, and faithfully striving to become a 
true artist, when, by some inexplicable, 
amazing weakness, she allowed herself to 
come under the control of a coarse, mer- 
cenary, and grasping influence ; and so she 
overworked herself, and flung away her 
splendid chances, and broke down, at last. 
In truth, it is a pity. She has, or had, a 
fine brain and a good heart. Why do peo- 
ple talk of her novels as if they were “im- 
moral,” in the common acceptation of the 
word? There is none whatever of that kind 
of immorality about them. They are full of 
sensationalism and murder, and that sort of 
thing ; but they don’t dabble in the adulter- 
ous line of business. We wish Miss Brad- 
don recovered health—and freedom. She 
deserved a better fate than seems likely to 
await her. 


— As acquired tastes are generally far 
stronger than natural tastes, so conventional 
laws are far more powertul than moral, polit- 


ical or civic laws. A cynical person might 
well say, that the only laws which a sane be- 
ing never could be brought to violate are 
laws of convention. Very few of us indeed 
could venture to say, that under no circum- 
stances or by no temptation could he be in- 
duced to commit a murder, or to tell a lie; 
but there are breaches of mere convention- 
ality involving no violation of any moral or 
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essential law, which it would be all but im- 
possible to induce an average man or wom- 
an te commit. Of course, in the very nature 
of things we are all bound only by the con- 
ventional laws of our own sphere ; but these, 
or some of them at least, bind us, it is a 
sad thing to have to admit, with a strength 
which religion and morality can hardly pre- 
tend to have. ‘“ Je m'appelle Camors,” 
says Octave Feuillet’s hero when he is of- 
fered his uncle’s fortune if he will change his 
name ; and the simple words are supposed 
to be a sufficient answer. Now, M. de 
Camors had broken almost every divine 
and human law that it was conveniently 
possible for him to break. He had basely 
seduced the young wife of this very uncle, 
his best benefactor; and this was but an 
incident of his diversified and exciting ca- 
reer; but no temptation can induce him to 
surrender or change his family name. One 
of the “ Guy Livingstone ” heroines remarks, 
bitterly and truly, that the man who would 
not scruple to rob a woman of her honor 
would rather starve, supposing him to be- 
long to the “ gentleman ” class, than borrow 
her money. The French reading public of 
St. Pierre’s time thought Virginia the no- 
blest of: her sex, because she preferred to 
drown rather than take off her clothes; but 
they would assuredly have thought the 
yielding up of herself to her lover, a rather 
meritorious and delightful action. We read 
dreadful accounts of the moral laxity of 
fashionable Parisian women of to-day—ac- 
counts assuredly much exaggerated, but 
which still leave little doubt that there is a 
good deal of immorality among that class. 
Now, of the married ladies in Paris who 
have sinned or are sinning, how many 
could, by any strength of temptation, be in- 
duced to present themselves at a dinner 
party in stays and petticoat—merely, that is 
to say, without the upper dress? Probably 
not one. The man who will sell his soul 
for an office, for money, for a woman’s favor, 
aye, even for a great personage’s nod, would 
submit to any privation or punishment rath- 
er than strell down Piccadilly or Broadway 
in his shirt sleeves. Follow out the thought, 
put the question to yourself—put it and an- 
swer it honestly! and you will find that the 
laws it would be most difficult to induce you to 
break, are laws which are absolutely without 
religious or moral force and meaning, laws 
with no essential and esoteric justification 
whatever, the mere invention of man’s con- 
venience or caprice, 


NEBULA. 
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— ENGLIsH Insurance Companies are 
given to odd whimseys in regard to travel- 
lers. For instance, few of the great com- 
panies will allow one of their policy-holders 
to pay even a flying visit to the Southern 
States. A mere run down a little way 
south of Richmond, involving a few days, 
and at the healthiest season, wiii vitiate a 
man’s policy, although he should live for 
forty years after, in the most robust health, 
and die at last of sheer old age. But the 
same personage might have made the 
journey from New York to San Francisco 
before the railway was opened, in the 
depth of winter, or the heat of summer, at 
any time he pleased, and as often as he 
pleased, amid whatever danger of climate, 
plains, mountains, hunger and Indians, and 
his policy would have remained valid. Let 
him, however, venture to go to the same 
San Francisco once by the Pacific steamers 
and the Isthmus, the most delighful voyage 
in the finest vessels in the world, and he has 
no further claim on his Insurance Company 
—his excursion will invalidate his policy. 


—“Wuat do you think of Genera 
Grant ?” was asked the other day of a real- 
ly intelligent and educated American, “I 
consider him, sir, simply a booby,” was the 
answer ; and this answer was firmly adhered 
to. No argument, no illustration, no refer- 
ence to this or that great victory, could 
shake the honest conviction that Grant was 
a booby and nothing more Thomas Carlyle 
has recorded his conviction that John 
Bright is only remarkable for stupidity. An 
eminent English political economist has 
declared that to him Stuart Mill appears 
only “a muddle-headed old man,” Be- 
loved brother-blockheads, let us be consoled. 
Those who despise us most cannot think us 
any stupider than some able and honest 
men believe General Grant and John Bright 
and John Stuart Mill to be. 


—- THE “ great Vanderbilt statue ”—-grcat 
is the word—is an illustration, apparently, 
of the fact that triumphs of art cannot al- 
ways be produced to order, per contract, 
on pure mercantile principles, any more 
than Pegasus can always le successfully 
driven in harness. The subject, itself, was 
a splendid one, and worthy of the highest 
artistic ambition; for Mr. Vanderbilt’s ca- 
reer does undoubtedly connect itself suffi- 
ciently with the progress of material and 
mechanical invention in our land and day, 
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to be properly seized in sculpture as the 
one illustration or exemplar of that prog- 
ress. It was, we say, a great tneme, with 
facts that justify any concentration of great 
events around the statue of one man. But 
several hundred thousand dollars—a gener- 
ous sum—have been misapplied to what 
can never be looked upon as a worthy spe- 
cimen of art. Several gentlemen were 
hired to plan and produce the statue, and 
they undoubtedly did their work honestly, 
but they were not great or even mediocre 
sculptors, and so, of course, the result is 
something of which no one who. has any 
taste can be proud. What railroad corpora- 
tions might do, by the way, in the cause 
of art, is to improve and ornament their 
stations and other great buildings, render- 
ing them beautiful structures instead of, as 
now, unsightly objects. This is often done 
in Europe ; one railroad depot in Milan has 
finer frescoes, for example, than any public 
building in America, Leutze’s at the Capi- 
tol not excepted. And in general we may 
say that the great corporations and the great 
capitalists of America have thus far done 
almost nothing for architectural art, though 
they have had, and still have daily, the 
grandest opportunities. On the contrary, it 
is a rare exception when a public building 
goes up which has decided pretensions to 
architectural beauty. The great real-estate 
owners and builders, like the corporations, 
apparently, will not go out of their way a 
hair for the sake of adding art to use, or 
spend a small percentage of their outlays 
for pure beauty, or sacrifice an inch of mer- 
cantile space for the sake of grace or archi- 
tectural effect. Mean steps, thin walls, cast- 
iron ornamentation, imitation marble—there 
is no end of the record of shams and shabbi- 
nesses of this nature. Mr. A. T. Stewart, for 
example, is a man not only of such wealth 
but of such building propensities that he 
might make himself the Lorenzo di Medici 
of New York. But he certainly cannot gain 
that distinction by such edifices as his Tenth- 
street store, or his enormously expensive 
Fifth-avenue residence. All our railroad 
depots, as has been said, are unhandsome 
affairs. There is now talk of certain new 
“grand combination depots” on a large 
scale in the upper part of New York island. 
Here is a good opportunity for a worthier 
example of architecture, 


THE GALAXY. 
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— THE readers of “ Put Yourself in his 
Place ” will remember in the earlier chapters 
of the story the threats of the Hillsborough 
workmen, and the notices or missives sent 
out by the Trades’ Unions—“ incongruous 
mixtures of a sanguinary menace with bad 
spelling.” Asa curious and striking com- 
mentary drawn from the life, in our own 
country, we quote verbatim from the shafts 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, the 
following similar 

NOTICE, 

To whome it may concerne, Any person or per- 
sons entering this shaft or in other words—resuming 
work before the Basis is satisfactorily signed will 
without any ceremony be deprived of their existance. 


By order. 

July 21, 1869. [Picture of a coffin ] 
The parallel in practical experience fol- 
lowed hard upon the novelist’s descrip- 
tion; and, indeed, it has been a curious 
study to note the keen characterizations of 
the great labor problem of “strikes” as set 
forth in this realistic romance, and the simi- 
lar developments which are going on here 
in America under our own eyes. 


— ONCE more we shall have to repeat, 
and this time quite despairingly, Punch’s in- 
terrogatory, “What zs to become of the 
Missuses?” Our present illustration is a 
brace of anecdotes concerning “ paper and 
envelopes,” which contain a feature of com- 
icality that even Mr. Gimbrede has not yet 
reached. For the correctness of the first 
story we cannot personally vouch—but here 
it is. A young lady, Miss B., lately visit- 
ing a relative, Mrs. F., for the holidays, was 
besought one day by a chambermaid to 
“lind her the loan of a coople o’ shates o’ 
paper arid a pair o’ envelopes.” “ Certain- 
ly, Bridget,” replies the lady addressed, “if 
I have any left; but why did you not ask 
Mrs. F.?” “Oh, ma’am, because you 
know that you and I has ¢he won stamp—a 
Bay—and shure I wouldn't like to be put- 
ting a letter F. on my notes!” We repeat 
that we are not responsible for the authen- 
ticity of that story; but of the truth of the 
following we are. personally cognizant. A 
servant applied to her mistress for a similar 
“loan” of paper and envelope. She re- 
ceived them, but soon brought them back 
unused. “What is the matter, Jane? Arn’t 
they stylish enough?” “Oh, yes, ma’am. 
But it’s 72 mourning I am now, and these 
haven’t got a black border !” 





